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Pipe and Tube Mills 


Product dependability— 
integrity of manufacture 
—engineering for specific 
production needs have all 
contributed to establish 
Yoder equipment as the 
industry standard of excel- 
lence. Since 1909 Yoder- 
built machinery, including 
Pipe and Tube Mills, Roll 
Forming Equipment and 
Rotary Slitters, have earned 
world-wide customer satis- 
faction and recognition. 


Profit from Yoder’s years 
of engineering and service 
experience. Send today for 
the illustrated. Yoder Pipe 
and Tube Mills Book. 


THE YODER COMPANY 
5502 Walworth Ave., Cleveland 2, Ohio 


ENGINEERING 


MANUFACTURING 


PIPE AND TUBE MILLS 


(ferrous or non-ferrous) 
COLD ROLL FORMING MACHINES 
ROTARY SLITTING LINES 


behind the scenes 


Meet the Raise, or Call? 


The dread possibility of a steel strike 
doesn’t engage the interest of economists 
quite so much as the possibility of a hike 
in steel prices. Judges on their benches, 
politicians on the floor, bankers in their 
vauits, the president on the green, workers 
in their mortgaged automobiles, and 
preachers in their pulpits shudder to- 
gether at the thought of a new inflationary 
spiral. They reason that when the price 
of steel goes up, the price of everything 
else goes up, leaving them, and you, and 
us wearing foolish expressions, holding 
anemic dollars, and wondering why the 
roof fell in. 


Steelmakers are under terrific pressure 
to hold the price line, even if they are 
forced to accept increased costs. They are 
the victims of a peculiar American in- 
stitution that recognizes everybody in the 
bleachers as management experts. The 
plain, demonstrated fact is that a neces- 
sary hike in steel prices has no appreci- 
able effect on the general economy, but 
nobody can believe it. (From testimony 
given to Senate investigation committee 
by U. S. Steel Corp. Chairman Roger 
Blough.) 


‘The immediate danger of a steel price 
hike lies in the precedent it may set. 


Making Everything Clear 


When you are caught up in it, in- 
flation is an extraordinary phenomenon. 
If you could view it from the grave or 
from a distant star (where it couldn’t pos- 
sibly affect you), it is absurdly simple. It 
is a disproportionate increase in the quan- 
tity of money or credit relative to the 
amount of exchange business. Men can 
cure it by long range planning, but the 
cure involves short range surgery, mean- 
ing plenty of cutting—and can you im- 


agine this land of the free and home of 
the brave inviting a nationwide wage 
cut? 

The elements that cause inflation are 
plain to see, but they are pretty slippery. 
When you think you have grasped one 
idea, two others get away from you. If 
you are one of the many millions stag- 
gering along under misconceptions regard- 
ing inflation, permit us to set you straight. 
We take you now to a copy of The 
Monthly Business Review, a publication of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland. 
We have always stood in awe of the 
crystal verbiage of banking Johnnies, and 
it’s our own fault if we haven’t been in- 
structed. 

“As the degree of monetary ease was 
gradually reduced,” said the bank, “both 
long and short term rates increased 
dramatically. While Federal Reserve ac- 
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tions to avoid inflationary excesses during 
the recovery were probably a factor, the 
continued availability of the free rei} 
serves in the banking system and the 
moderate degree of restraint point td 
other forces as major causes of the sharp 
rise in rates since midyear. The upsurge 
of the business recovery was apparently 
projected into the future along with antic-}})) 
ipations of further inflation.” 

There, now! Ain’t you glad we stolet} 
this clipping for you? You are now qual-|j) 
ified as an expert on inflation—so gol} 
ahead and read Sreret’s outlook for stee} 
price hikes (Page 37) and then tell your'|) 
congressman where you stand on inflation) 


Horrible Thought Dept. 


Cometh now Henry J. Sidford, directon})) 
of advertising and sales promotion, Behr- 
Manning Co., a division of Norton Co.,J 
Troy, N. Y. Mr. Sidford, being dulyy} 
sworn, declares that he witnessed in this}} 
space on Apr. 13, 1959, some printed re-}} 
marks about one of his company’s ad-]}, 
vertisements featuring the firm’s Metalite} 
abrasive cloth. The page was coated withi 
abrasives, prompting a gentleman from) 
Baltimore, Kenneth W. Fowler, to inquire} 
whether the sand fouled up the print-j/ 
ing machinery. 

“You report that the pages were in-|f 
serted by hand,” said Mr. Sidford, re-|)) 
ferring to the fact that the sand did) 
indeed, tend to bind in the bindery. 
“Your pressman says he’s glad the pagel 
didn’t bleed. Think of the fix hed bel 
in if an adhesive manufacturer ever tried}: 
this stunt!” 

Well, sir, even if such an ad were paidilj) 
for in advance, we'd all be stuck. 


Steel Center Shifts ! 


Statisticians recently divided people,) 
tons, capacity, production, distribution, 
square miles and other odds and ends,) 
and revealed a new answer to a chang-|j 
ing situation: According to their figures, 
the geographic steel center of the U. Sj} 
lies in Spencerville, Ohio, a pleasant little! 
community over near the Indiana line 
(see Page 41). Maybe Spencervillites (we: 
certainly mustn’t call them Spencer- 
villains) take more pride in Ft. Amanda, 
a state monument 5 miles outside. 
of town, than in their new _ honor,) 
and who can blame them? A decadei} 
from now, the geographic steel center) 
will be in Indiana—but Spencerville will jj 
always cherish Ft. Amanda. 
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Fastest way to find any file. There isn’t a file you can’t find and get fast. First look in your 


Nicholson or Black Diamond Catalog. Then call your Nicholson or Black Diamond Industrial 
Distributor. * There are thousands of different files. There are General Purpose varieties for the 
usual kind of work. There are Special Purpose files to improve the work on specific materials— 
brass, lead, aluminum and steels, for example. Your Nicholson or Black Diamond File Distributor 
can meet your requirements for all file needs. * If you have a problem that calls for an entirely 
different kind of file, we’d like to work with you to solve it. Our research laboratory is available 
to you for this. * Your Nicholson or Black Diamond File Distributor is the man to call first if 
the subject is Files or Filing. Ask him now for a catalog, if you don’t already have one. Write to 


us for “File Filosophy,” a useful reference on files and filing. 


Industrial Distributors provide the finest goods and services in the least possible 
time. Our products are sold exclusively through them. 


WOR eeaaction,, 
Files and Rotary Burs * Hacksaw and Band Saw Blades NICHOLSON som <1 ee a 


Ground Flat Stock * Industrial Hammers NICHOLSON FILE COMPANY, PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
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Countershaft, motor and Combination 
Pulleys provide variable speed unit. 
Speeds are infinitely adjustable, imme- 
diately and conveniently, over wide 
speed ranges. 

Multiple spindle indexing machine 
illustrates typical application. Flexible 
operation is accomplished, for produc- 
tivity, finish, accuracy, and tool life. 

Lewellen Combination Pulleys con- 
nect any two shafts—directly and com- 
pactly apply variable speeds. No sup- 
ports are required — no thrust loads 
are imposed. 

Speed ranges to 10:1 — ratings to 
25 h.p. 

Write for our new 400 Series Pulley Catalog 70. 


a 


Manufacturing Company, Columbus, Indiana 


Distributors In All Industrial Areas. In Canada— 
Peerless Engineering Sales, Ltd., Toronto-Montreal 


LETTERS 


TO THE EDITORS 


Praises Two Articles 


Congratulations on “What Now, Mr. 
McDonald?” (Apr. 6, p. 97). I hope it does 
the gentleman some good, although I fear 
he cannot listen. to reason. 

Also, “The Case of the Vanishing Jobs” 
(Apr. 6, p. 99) is right to the point. More 
newspapers and periodicals should preach 
this “gospel.” May I have an extra copy? 


Carl R. Brownell 
President 
G. L. Brownell Inc. 
Worcester, Mass 


Emotions: A Key Sales Approach 


“How to Use Emotional Factors That 
Trigger Industrial Sales” (Apr. 6, p. 104) 
will undoubtedly be in great demand. Will 
you please send four copies to me? 


Your efforts in promoting intelligent ap- | iP 


proaches to the many marketing problems 
in industrial selling are much appreciated 
by all of us who must face these prob- 
lems every day. 

W. R. O’Brien 
National Steel Corp. 
Indianapolis 


This is a most appealing approach to 
the problem. 
Fred W. Donley 
Donley Bros. Co. 
Cleveland 


This article has attracted favorable 
comment. May we have three extra copies 
for wider distribution among our person- 
nel than is now possible with magazine 
copies? 

Hugh Abercrombie Jr. 
Advertising Dept. 
Mesta Machine Co. 
Pittsburgh 


This article is truly a masterpiece. Your 
staff is to be commended on the presenta- 


tion of the subject matter. Will you please 
send me a copy? 


A. L. Gould Jr. 
Warren Metal Decorating Co. 
Warren, Ohio 


I can’t recall ever reading a more com- 
prehensive article on this subject. I offer 


(Please turn to Page 12) 
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i At Boyertewn 
t Auto Body Works, 
Youngstown Yoloy 
““k”’ Sheets are being 
‘ fabricated into body 
f sections for their 
' commercial truck line. 


Youngstown Yoloy “E” sheets 


SINCE 1872 


Bove RTOW 


“better built’”’ 
DELIVERY BODIES 


Send for free technical 
bulletin on Youngstown 
Yoloy ““E”’ Steel. 


True value in Boyertown bodies is 
the trouble-free, year-in, year-out 
service they provide. It’s a value that 
starts with skilled craftsmanship— 
using only the best raw materials 
available. 


Boyertown Auto Body Works, 
Boyertown, Pa., specifies Youngstown 
Yoloy ‘SE’? Hot and Cold-Rolled 
Sheets as basic material for both the 
outside and inside panels, as well as 
for certain structural frame members 
such as rear corner posts and roof 
crowns, of their delivery truck line. 
They’ve found this versatile steel’s 
high strength -low weight ratio 
allows design of higher payload 
vehicles. 


Wherever high-strength steel becomes 
a part of things you make, the high 
standards of Youngstown quality, the 
personal touch in Youngstown service 
will help you create products with 

an “‘accent on excellence’’. 


Youngstown 


Youngstown, Ohio 


THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY 


Carbon, Alloy and Yoloy Steel 
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Top view of headstock 
and transmission of 
J & L Ram Type Uni- 
versal Turret Lathe. 
Alloy steel gears are 
precision-finished for 
silent, smooth power 
transmission. 


Perkins Gears Used by Jones & Lamson 


Jones & Lamson Machine Company, famous as manufacturers of the 
world’s most accurate and powerful turret lathes, use Perkins precision 
gears for efficient, dependable performance. Perkins custom-cut 
gears are precision-made to exact specifications. They eliminate wear, 
noise and backlash. Our OEM customers know Perkins means de- 
pendable service and longer gear life. Perkins’ long experience in 
producing precision gears could bring profitable benefits your way, 
too! Ask our engineers to work with you designing or estimating 
your next gear order. 


WRITE TODAY for folder § Perkins Machine & Gear Co., West Springfield, Mass.¥ 
showing bevel, spiral, heli- 


cal and spur gears; ratchets, i 

sprockets and ground- | Name 1 

thread worms; face gears, 

generated and curvic Neontpany ] 
a 


clutches; made by Perkins 
in many sizes from all 


materials. I Address 


ee ee ee ee 


MACHINE AND GEAR CO. 


Dept. 3G, West Springfield, Mass. 
Telephone: REpublic 7-4751 


LETTERS 


(Concluded from Page 10) 


my sincere congratulations on a job well! 
done. 

George D. Mee 
Pittsburgh Athletic Association 
Pittsburgh 


We think this is one of the best articles 
on seiling we have read. 
E. Griesbaum | 
Sales Manager F 
Tubular Products 
Laclede Steel Co. 
St. Louis 


This is one of the best and most enter- 
taining articles I have seen on the subject. 
STEEL carries the best type of editorials 
of any trade magazine we receive, and we 
all look forward to it. 

B. J. Winsett 
Non-Linear Systems Inc. 
Del Mar Airport 
Del Mar, Calif. 


A Timely Series 


STEEL is publishing a timely series of 
articles on depreciation reform. If possible, 
we would like to have ten copies of each: 
“Depreciation Reform: Bracket Plan?” | 
(Mar. 16, p. 66); “Depreciation Reform: 
MAPI Plan?” (Mar. 23, p. 72); and “De- 
preciation Reform: Reinvestment?” (Mar. 
30, p. 54). 

We have a continuing interest in the 
subject of depreciation and we would like 
to use these articles. 

Nils R. Hammarskjoid 
Office of Tax Affairs 
Ford Motor Co. 
Dearborn, Mich. 


May we have 18 copies of “Depreciation ||; 
Reform: MAPI Plan?” Your reprint serv- 
ice has been a valuable one to us on many 
occasions, 
T. F. Eichstaedt 
Assistant Manager 
Machinery Div. 

Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc. 
Chicago 


Selector Constantly Used 


I would appreciate receiving several 
copies of the “Metal Selector” (Oct. 20, 
1958, p. 165). This is a fine reference for 
materials and is constantly in use. 

A. L. Eakley 
Process Analyst 
Convair Div. 
General Dynamics Corp 
San Diego, Calif. 


Advised of Interesting Article 


We have recently been advised of an 
interesting article, “How To Select Power 
Brushes” (Feb. 9, p. 80). Will you please 
send me a copy? 

A. B. Blood 
President 
W. D. Blood & Co. Inc. 
New York 
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RUEMELIN Portable 


Fume Collector 


Removes gas, smoke and heat from weld- 
ing Operations. Recommended for ven- 
tilation of tank interiors, manholes, vats, 
airplane fuselages or for blowing fresh 
air into inaccessible places. 


® Collector is equipped with a power unit capable 
of handling up to 35 ft. of steel tubing. Mounted 
on rubber tired wheels for ease of handling. 
Models also available mounted on steel legs for 
hose operation in a complete 360 degree circle. 
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CALENDAR. 
OF MEETINGS : 


May 6-8, American Management Associa- 
tion: Insurance conference, Roosevelt 
Hotel, New York: Association’s address: 
1515 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 
Insurance division’s manager: E. Gar- 
rett Bewkes Jr. 


May 9-15, Industrial Diamond Association 
of America: Annual meeting, Williams- 
burg Inn, Williamsburg, Va. Associa- 
tion’s address: 587A Newark-Pompton 
Turnpike, Box 175, Pompton Plains, 
N. J. Secretary: Mrs. “Margaret J. Mc- 
Ginnis. ‘ 


May 10-13, Copper & Brass Research As- 
sociation: Annual meeting, Homestead, 
Hot Springs, Va. Association’s address: 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Managing director: Theodore E, Veltfort. 


May 11-13, American Management As- 
sociation: Special labor relations confer- 
ence, LaSalle Hotel, Chicago. Associa- 
tion’s address: 1515 Broadway, New 
York 36, N. Y. 


May 11-13, American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers: Joint conference with 
American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers and Institute of Radio Engineers 
on automatic techniques, Pick-Congress 
Hotel, Chicago. Information: ASME, 
29 W. 39th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Secretary: O. B. Schier. 


May II-14, American Mining Congress: 
Coal Show, Public Auditorium, Cleve- 
land. Congress’ address: Ring Bldg., 
Washington 6, D. C. Executive vice 
president: Julian D. Conover. 


May 12-14, American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers: National production en- 
gineering conference, Statler-Hilton Ho- 
tel, Detroit. Society’s address: 29 W. 
39th St., New York 18, N. Y. Secre- 
tary: O. B. Schier. 


May 13-14, Porcelain Enamel Institute: 
Midyear conference, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago.  Institute’s address: 
1145 19th St. N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Managing director: John C. Oliver. 


May 13-15, American Supply & Machinery 
Manufacturers Association: Triple in- 
dustrial supply convention, Statler-Hil- 
ton Hotel, Dallas. Information: Thomas 
Associates, Keith Bldg., Cleveland 15, 
Ohio. Business manager: W. B. 
Thomas. 


May 13-15, Machinery Dealers National 
Association: Annual meeting, Plaza Ho- 
tel, New York. Association’s address: 
1346 Connecticut Ave. N.W., Washing- 
tion 6, D. C. Executive director: R. K. 
Vinson. 


May 14-15, National Association of Sheet 
Metal Distributors: Spring meeting, 
Pick-Roosevelt Hotel, Pittsburgh. As- 
sociation’s address: 1900 Arch St., Phil- 
adelphia 3, Pa. Executive secretary: 
Thomas A. Fernley Jr. 
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When “The Man from Logan”’ visits you, he brings with 
him the total engineering recall of the Logan Co. He re- 
lates your particular conveyor installation with other custom 
jobs —he “remembers” systems from times before you and 
he were born... other systems so new they are still on 
Logan drawing boards hundreds of miles away. Your new 
conveyor will be the unique, imaginative answer to your 
special needs but founded squarely on more years of expe- 
rience — more successful installations—than any other con- 
veyor company can draw upon. 


This, then, is what “The Man from Logan” has to offer 
you. Through him you may draw upon a progressive re- 
search and development staff and an eminently qualified 
home-office engineering force as well. 


“The Man from Logan” assumes full responsibility for 
your job, from design to guaranteed smooth operation. Call 
him in and be assured of the one best conveyor for your 
needs, at the lowest feasible cost. Write or phone today. 


Meet “The Man from Logan” at the MHI Show, Booth 806 


ogan Conveyors 


LOGAN CO., 535 CABEL ST., LOUISVILLE 6, KY. 


“Linde’’, “Heliarc’’, and “Union Carbide 
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...HELIARC Cutting turns hours to minutes 


Before: It took 114 hours to chip an 18-inch 
hole in an aluminum dome %-inch thick. 
NOW —The hole is cut in one minute —with 
HELIARC Cutting. 

Before: A 54-inch diameter dome hole in 
%-inch rolled aluminum plate required about 
5 hours, with chipping hammers. NOW— 
Manual HELIARC Cutting does it in about 444 
minutes. 

Heuiarc Cutting employs an extremely 
high-temperature, high-velocity arc that gives 
cutting speeds up to 1000 inches per minute 
on Y4-inch-thick material. It makes saw-like 
cuts, either square or beveled, in materials 
up to 3 inches thick ... and, you can take the 
torch to the work. “HELIARC Cutting is 


equally effective on aluminum, stainless steel, 


” 


magnesium, copper and all other metals.” 
See for yourself—ask your nearest LINDE 
representative to prove that HELIARC Cutting 
slashes time and labor costs over conventional 
methods. Call your local LINDE office today! 
Or write Dept. ST51 LINDE CoMPANY, Division 
of Union Carbide Corporation, 30 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. Offices in other 
principal cities. In Canada: Linde Company, 


Division of Union Carbide Canada Limited. 


TRADE-MARK 


are registered trade-marks of Union Carbide Corp-ratio». 
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Odds are that you'll pay a higher price 
for steel after midyear. But the increase 
may be small. The steel industry is try- 
ing to clamp the lid on the wage-price 
spiral by limiting wage gains to produc- 
tivity improvements. But USW officials 
have said they want substantially more 
than that. A 6 cent package would 
boost steelmaking costs $2.16 a ton. An 
11 cent hike would raise costs $3.96 a 
ton (Page 37). 


a 
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Wages Outdistance Prices 


Here’s proof that wages rose faster than prices during the last 12 months. 
In March, 1958, the average factory worker with three dependents had 
purchasing power equal to 116.5 per cent of the 1947-49 average. In March, 
1959, his buying power had increased to 124.7 per cent—0.6 per cent be- 
low the record. Here’s why: In March, factory workers took home the 
fattest pay envelopes in history while the cost-of-living index remained 
steady at 123.7 (1947-49 = 100). The average factory worker with three 
dependents had takehome pay of $79.68 in March—8 cents above the pre- 
vious record set in December, 1958. 
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e Will You Get Warehouse Aid if Steel Strike Comes? 


You'll probably run into a steel shortage in 
event of a midyear strike if your inventories 
won’t carry you through and you're not a 
regular warehouse customer (Page 39). Ware- 
house operators say they won’t deplete their 
stock at the expense of service to their nor- 
mal trade; some attractive orders have been 
turned down already. But service center peo- 
ple say they’ll be able to supply most of the 
needs of their regular customers. Inventories 
seem adequate in plates, structurals, hot and 
cold finished bars, tool steel, mechanical and 
Z. pressure tubing, stainless and alloy products. 


G2 Barlow Moves Toward Tax Reform 


President Eisenhower should appoint a nonpartisan Federal Tax Commission 
eS (representatives of business, labor, the professions, Congress, and the Treas- 
ury Department), asserts Joel Barlow, taxation committee chairman, U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce. The group would take the nation’s tax problems 
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to the public to drum up support for lower income taxes (especially in higher 
brackets), better depreciation rates, and the need for a nondiscriminatory ex- 
cise tax. Mr. Barlow is expected to meet with tax experts this month to 
work out details of his approach. 


Scrapmen Caught in Profit Squeeze 


Pinched between rising labor costs and 
weakening demand, scrap dealers are 
turning to advanced yard mechanization 
for relief. A survey of 208 dealers across 
the nation (Page 42) discloses a trend 
toward semiautomatic equipment and a 
new feeling among the dealers that they 
are not just a service industry but that 
they manufacture a product. So they’re 
re-evaluating their outlook and modern- 
izing operating policies. 


Blough Blasts ‘Price Notification’ Bill 


Sen. Joseph O’Mahoney’s (D., Wyo.) “Price Notification” bill would con- 
trol industrial prices by administrative whim and by supplanting the nat- 
ural forces of competition, charges Roger M. Blough, chairman, U. S. Steel 
Corp. Rather than applying to only a few basic industries, the bill would 
affect more than half of all manufacturing industries—including such 
“basic” industries as cured fish, garters, sausage casings, and unfinished 
pickles, says Mr. Blough. He asserts that more than 155,000 companies 
would be affected. 


- » - And Predicts Steel Production 


There’s “a very long chance” that the steel industry can surpass its 117- 
million-ton production record (set in 1955) this year, asserts Mr. Blough. 
Second quarter operations should range between 90 and 95 per cent of ca- 
pacity, he believes. The third quarter will show a dip but should be better | 
than was earlier expected (barring a prolonged strike); the fourth quarter i i 
will be better than the third, he predicts. 


You Can Harden Parts with... 


Hardening parts is the latest 
development in explosives 
technology. You can cold work 
many hardenable parts, in- 
cluding stainless steel. The 
method requires care, but is 
easy to use (Page 84). 


Economic Barometers Signal Sunny Days I | 


1. The fabricated structural steel industry rebounded in March by record- | 
ing the first shipment upturn in the last six months. American Institute 
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of Steel Construction says March shipments totaled 260,490 tons—the high- 
est this year and 21 per cent better than in February. 2. Makers of auto- 
matic gas water heaters set a sales record in the first quarter by shipping 
775,900 units—up 15.2 per cent from the year-ago mark, reports Gas Ap- 
pliance Manufacturers Association. 3. March net new orders for machine 
tools totaled $40 million—the highest since August, 1957, reports the 
National Machine Tool Builders’ Association. 4. Sales of TV sets in March 
climbed above year-earlier levels for the first time this year; makers say 
the pickup is continuing. 


Corrugated Boxes Trim Shipping Expenses 


You may be able to cut the cost of shipping 
heavy loads by using corrugated boxes. Savings 
of 50 per cent or more are common. And corru- 
gated boxes have good stackability (see picture). 
Western Gear Corp., Belmont, Calif., stacks 
packaged gear motors (weighing up to 400 lb 
each) six high without damage (vs. three or four 
high with its former method). You can get spe- 
cially designed containers allowing you to pack 
several parts in a single carton. Or packages can 
be designed to facilitate feeding parts into a 
production line (Page 86). 


Galvanized Sheet Market To Zoom 


The nation will need 4.3 million tons of galvanized sheets in 1962 and 4.7 
million by 1967 (vs. shipments of 2.8 million tons last year), predicts Les- 
lie Irvine, assistant vice president of sales, Wheeling Steel Corp. Shipments 
have climbed 72 per cent in the last decade. They rose 18 per cent in 
i 1958 (vs. °57), to account for 4.7 per cent of all steel shipments (vs. 2.5 


Z per cent in 1948). 
Zz Lukens Completes Expansion 
ea The nation’s third largest pro- 


a ducer of steel plates, Lukens Steel 
Co., Coatesville, Pa., has com- 
; pleted a $33.6 million expan- 
er sion program—largest in its 149 
aL year history. A new electric fur- 
2 nace, producing 180,000 ingot 
; tons annually, boosts the firm’s 

Sape steel output 24 per cent. (Page 
rc 4 46). 


Renegotiation Refuses to Die 


AY 


ee It looks like industry will have to live with renegotiation for at least an- 
: other 27 months. Rep. Carl Vinson (D., Ga.), chairman of the House Armed 
Services Committee, is demanding the law (restricting profits on government 
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work to 12 per cent) be made permanent—and he has substantial backing 
on Capitol Hill. 


Railroads Fight Featherbedding, Lower Rates, Order Cars l) 


Three developments in the railroad industry: 1. “Make-work, pay for work 
not done, and penalties involving antiquated work rules” cost American 
railroads more than $500 million a year in wages, asserts Perry M. Shoe- 
maker, president, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad. 2. To fight 
competition from the St. Lawrence Seaway, about 50 eastern railroads have — | ; 
proposed 10 to 25 per cent rate reductions on some commodities moving oil 
between North Atlantic ports and ports on Lake Erie and Lake Michigan. i) 
3. Freight cars on order Apr. 1 totaled 35,387 vs. 28,789 a month earlier i 
and 38,027 a year earlier. 


Curb Indirect Labor Costs 


Industry is alarmed at the cost of indirect labor. 
It has mounted so rapidly that it has caused 
total labor costs to rise three times as fast as 
the cost of production labor alone. Problem: 
Nonroutine jobs are harder to measure and con- 
trol than repetitive production line jobs. And 
most managements lack adequate standards to 
measure indirect work. But most of the methods 
used in setting standards for direct work can be 
adapted to indirect work measurement—with 
good results (Page 44). 


Construction Contracts Mount; Costs to Climb 


Construction contracts awarded in March totaled $3.3 billion—23 per cent 
above March, 1958—to set a new high for the month. February awards 1 
totaled $2.3 billion . . . Building costs will climb 4 per cent by April, 1960, . 
predicts an F. W. Dodge Corp. official . . . Interest rates on loans for busi- 
ness and industrial properties are rising, reports the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards. 


Here's a Way to Lower Absenteeism 


Training your employees in off-the-job safety may be well worth your 
while. Accidents occur 5 to 20 times more frequently off the job than on, 
concludes a survey of 84 firms employing nearly 350,000. The two main 
hazards: Auto accidents and slips and falls. 


Straws in the Wind 


United Steelworkers Local 4684 abandoned its efforts to elect David J. 
McDonald to the board of directors of Crane Co. after the Securities & 
Exchange Commission directed that there be no further solicitation of 
proxies . . . Federated Department Stores Inc., Cincinnati-based chain, is 
seriously considering selling an American-made compact car . . . Cleveland 
Electric Illuminating Co. is planning a $40 million expansion and moderni-— 
zation of its Lake Shore powerplant. 
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Massachusetts on the Rocks! 


“The popular drink in Massachusetts will be Massachusetts-on-the-rocks— 
that is, unless business, labor, and government get together to create a better 
climate for business, and thus more jobs.” 

That provocative statement was made by Robert G. Welch, executive vice 
president of the American Steel Warehouse Association. It keynoted a panel 
presentation before industrial leaders at Boston which was sponsored by ASWA’s 
New England chapter. 

The chapter is concerned because many old firms have moved away or have 
gone out of business, and the area is not attracting new businesses in sufficient 
volume. 

Industrial growth in New England (including Massachusetts) during the 
1947-57 period was only half the national average and as little as one-third that 
of areas like the Southeast, Southwest, and West. 

Massachusetts (with 28 of New England’s 33 steel service centers) reputedly 
has a poor business climate because of the high cost of unemployment and work- 
men’s compensation, an ever mounting bill for public services, high state and 
local taxes, and an excessively high debt. 

In seeking solutions for the state’s problems, the panelists—Robert G. Hen- 
nemuth, Raytheon Co.; Norman MacDonald, Massachusetts Association of Tax- 
payers; and State Senator Maurice A. Donahue (D.)—were asked to pull no 
punches. 

They cited these facts: 

Management people decry what’s going on in Massachusetts but are un- 
willing to help solve the myriad problems confronting it. 

They play partisan politics rather than work objectively with both parties. 

Labor presents issues that are out in the open. 

Employer organizations present issues that are beclouded. 

Legislators know the people who work in plants but not the people who run 
them. 

If you approach problems from a partisan point of view and you pick losers, 
you deserve what happens to you. 

There is a crying need for businessmen to get into government but not into 
politics. 

Those facts are perfectly obvious to all businessmen but generally overlooked. 

The New England chapter’s campaign to bust business roadblocks is one we 
think should not be limited to Massachusetts! 
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Steelmen Try to 
On Wage—Price 


Clamp Lid 
piral 


ae Average Price Increase per penny 
Increased Hourly Employ-’ Base Price of Increased Employment 
ment Costs Increase’ Costs 
1949 $0.074 $4.00 $0.540 
1950 0.155 5.50 0.355 
1951 0.206 ‘ = 
1952 0.201 5.20 0.259 
1953 0.125 4.00 0.320 
1954 0.072 3.00 0.417 
1955 0.210 7.35 0.350 
1956 0.232 8.50 0.366 
1957 0.262 6.00 0.229 
1958 0.297 4.50 0.152 
$1.834 $48.05 $0.332 (Average) 


Includes only increases announced immediately after new wage contracts. 
?Korean War price controls and court-contested steel strike delayed price action until 1952. 


CONSTANTLY increasing costs of 
employment in the steel industry 
are being met by _ progressively 
smaller price hikes. 

The trend will probably continue 
because: 

1. Steelmakers fear the loss of 
business here and abroad to foreign 
competitors (whose employment 
costs are 60 to 85 per cent lower 
than theirs). 

2. Government leaders, from 
President Eisenhower to Sen. Estes 
Kefauver (D., Tenn.), have put 
them on the spot in the battle 
against inflation. 


e Hold that Line in *59—As indus- 
try leaders begin contract talks 
May 5 in New York with David J. 
McDonald’s big (1.25 million mem- 
ber) United Steelworkers union, 
they are more determined than ever 


to hold the line—first on wages, 
then on prices. 

But Mr. McDonald probably 
won’t walk away from the bargain- 
ing table empty handed. He 
squelched the dues rebels at the 
Atlantic City convention, but he 
didn’t silence his detractors for all 
time. He has to produce. Chances 
are he'll get 6 to 11 cents per hour 
per man per year. If he does, what 
will the companies do? In view of 
government opposition, inroads of 
foreign steel, competition from 
other materials, and the uncertain 
outlook for the fourth quarter, 
they’ll give serious consideration to 
not raising prices. 


e Price Formula—If costs go up 
6 cents an hour, steelmaking costs 
will jump about $1.08 a ton (18 
manhours). An increase of $2.16 


will be warranted because costs of 
purchased goods and services usual- 
ly increase as much as direct labor. 
Similarly, an 8 cent wage hike 
means $2.88 a ton, and an 11 cent 
boost means $3.96. 

If the industry decides price re- 
lief is mandatory, don’t be surprised 
if an increase comes in two in- 
stallments—one right after the con- 
tract is signed (enough to offset 
higher direct labor costs) and an- 
other about six months later (to 
cover passalong costs) if the eco- 
nomic coast is clear. 


e Profits Under Fire—During con- 
tract talks, much will be said about 
the industry’s first quarter profits. 
Several producers (see Page 40) 
have reported record sales and earn- 
ings. | Mr. McDonald thinks his 
adversaries are vulnerable because 
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of their “embarrassing — riches.” 
He'll argue they can hike wages and 
benefits without raising prices. 


e Wages and Prices—Anticipating 
the USW claim, Inland Steel’s 
chairman, Joseph L. Block, told the 
New York Society of Security An- 
alysts that wages and prices are in- 
separable. “Increased production 
costs without compensating price 
increases could only result in lower 
profit,’ he declared. “Specialists in 
steel stock know that the industry 
can ill afford a reduction in its 
profit margins. Its record over the 
years compared with industry in 
general is none too good.” 

Last year’s rank: 27th among 
41 leading manufacturing indus- 
tries in return on net assets (8.2 
per cent). Average for the group 
was 9.8 per cent. 


¢ Need for Profits—You can’t rob 
profits to pay wages, says Robert 
C. Tyson, chairman of U. S. Steel 
Corp.’s finance committee. Reasons: 
1. Without the prospect of profit, 
no one would invest his savings to 
provide the tools of production. 2. 


Profits aren’t stagnant pools of 
money; they’re earnings that have 
already been spent—in dividends, 
new facilities, and inventories, to 
finance sales, or to supply needed 
working capital. 3. Profits are 
needed to make good the deprecia- 
tion deficiency that arises during 
inflation. Case in point: An open 
hearth plant cost $10 million in 
1930. Today’s replacement costs 
$64 million, but the government 
permits steelmakers to recover only 
the original cost. 

When steelmakers announced a 
price hike averaging $6 a ton on 
July 1, 1957, Senator Kefauver’s 
subcommittee charged: 1. That the 
increase was at least twice as large 
as necessary to cover a simultane- 
ous wage boost. 2. That the entire 
cost was offset by a decline in the 
price of scrap. Had the statements 
been true, profits would have 
jumped. Instead, industry earn- 
ings in the following 12 months 
dropped $288 million, and_ profit 
margins fell from 7.2 per cent to 
6.2 per cent. Had the companies 
raised prices enough to cover their 
increased costs and maintain their 


Higher Wages Mean Higher Prices 


But Bargaining Slows the Spiral 


Increased Hourly Average Price Increase per Price Increase Amount of 
USW Demands in Employment Costs Reduction Base Price Penny of Increased Required by Price Increase 

Year Cents per Hour (due to settlement) from Demand Increase Employment Costs USW Demands Averted 
1949 $0.30 $0.074 $0.226 $4.00 $0.540 $16.20 $12.20 
1950 O25 ORISS 0.095 5.0) 0.355 8.88 3.38 
1951 — 0.206 — x — —— => 
1952 0.265 0.201 0.064 5.20 0.259 6.86 1.66 
Ios 0.22 On25 0.095 4.00 0.320 7.04 3.04 
1954 0.50 0.072 0.428 3.00 0.417 20.85 Wess 
ONS) 0.20 0.210 —0.01 7.395 0.350 7.00 0535 
1956 0.30 0.232 0.068 8.50 0.366 10.98 2.48 
1957 0.30 0.262 0.038 6.00 OR229) 6.87 0.87 
1958 0.30 0.297 0.003 4.50 ORI52 4.56 0.06 
PLISENS 1.834 1.007 48.05 0.332 (Average) 89.24 41.19 


1{ncludes only increases announced immediately after new wage contracts. 
"Korean War price controls and court-contested steel strike delayed price action until 1952. 
Sources: Wage information from American Iron & Steel Institute, annual averages per man per hour. 
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profit rate, a $10 a ton increase, in-|ji 
stead of $6, would have been re- 
quired. 

“Cost increases in the steel indus-|) 
try couldn’t be paid out of profits) 
even if it were feasible to eliminate}\j 
them,” says the American Iron &ij 
Steel Institute. Example: 

“If the steel companies had con- |if 
tinued to charge 1946 prices and|\)) 
had absorbed the increased costs'| 
between then and 1957, assuming |} 
their expenditures for goods and'\j 
services would have been the same }j 
as they actually were, they would |} 
have rolled up a loss of $35 bil- |) 


lion.” 


e Labor’s Share Increases — Em- |} 
ployment costs take a big bite out |f 
of every sales dollar, and the size |}f 
of the bite is increasing. Last year, ||} 
38.7 cents went to labor (vs. 35.8 ||f 
cents in 1957 and 34.2 in 1956). ||f 
About 42 cents was spent for ma- |) 
terials and services, in which the ||) 
employment costs of suppliers fig- ||) 
ure prominently. Indeed, the cost ||} 
of labor accounts for more than 75 |} 
per cent of the cost of all bills |) 
paid. 
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Distributors Foresee Ample Stocks 


Most can serve regular customers even if strike comes. 
They expect total to build up by end of June to about 
3.7 million tons, amount on hand at start of last year 


(Net tons) 


Products 


Plates, shapes, bars* 


Sheets & strip** 


Galvanized sheets 


Tubular products 


Alloys 


Stainless 


Miscellaneous 


Totals 


*Includes hot rolled and cold finished bars. 
**Includes hot rolled and cold rolled. 


REGULAR customers of steel serv- 
ice centers will be able to get most 
of their needs covered even if there 
is a midyear steel strike. That’s the 
consensus of delegates at the 50th 
convention of the American Steel 
Warehouse Association at Chicago, 


May 3-6. 
Inventories of these items are 
adequate: Plates, structurals, hot 


and cold finished bars, tool steel, 
mechanical and pressure tubing, 
stainless and alloy products. 

But other than regular customers 
may be out of luck if a strike is 
accompanied by shortages. Reason: 
Warehouse suppliers will not de- 
plete their stocks at the expense of 
service to their normal trade (some 
attractive mill-size orders have been 
turned away). Also, a steel strike 
may close some steel service centers. 


© Service centers have a tough 
time building comfortable stocks. 

Their stocks of industrial steel 
(excluding merchant trade items) 
amounted to only 3,349,000 net 
tons at 1959’s start, down 350,000 
tons (10 per cent) from the 3,- 
702,000 tons held at the beginning 
of 1958. 

Current ASWA data indicate in- 
ventories should be back to around 
3.7 million tons by the end of 
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1,709,000 2,037,000 
800,000 800,000 
400,000 400,000 
150,000 160,000 
150,000 160,000 
100,000 110,000 

40,000 35,000 

3,349,000 3,702,000 


Beginning of Beginning of 
1959 1958 


June. But the distributors won’t 
have an easy time hitting their mid- 
year target because of heavier de- 
mand from customers and increas- 
ing difficulty in replenishing stocks 
as mill shipments get delayed. 

First quarter business was 25 per 
cent better than that in the like 
1958 period. The uptrend continues. 
Look for second quarter volume to 
top that of the first three months 
by. 10) to 15F per, cent. 


e Intake from mills will have to 
be stepped up substantially over 
that in 1958. 

Last year, warehouse steel avail- 
ability (stocks of 3.7 million tons, 
plus intake of 6,076,395 tons) was 
9,776,395 net tons. Since distribu- 
tors’ stocks totaled 3,349,000 tons 
at the end of that year, the service 
centers shipped 6,427,395 net tons 
to customers in 1958, a monthly 
average of 535,616 tons. 

Assuming a conservative 10 per 
cent increase in warehouse busi- 
ness, first half shipments to con- 
sumers should total 3.5 million tons, 
151,000 more than were held in 
stock at the start of the year. So 
monthly warehouse intake must 
average 641,833 tons in the first 
six months if stocks are to total 3.7 
million tons at midyear. That’s an 


A. C. Leslie Co. 


increase of 135,467 tons monthly, 
about 27 per cent, over average 
monthly intake of 506,366 tons in 
1958. 


¢ Concern over the rising flood of 
imports is increasing. The move- 
ment is spreading to Great Lakes 
areas. 

Despite the difficulties faced, 
steel service center operators are 
confident they will solve their in- 
ventory problem. But they’re in- 
creasingly concerned over _ the 
threatened deluge of foreign steel. 

Last year, imports accounted for 
18 per cent of total reinforcing bar 
tonnage available in the U. S. vs. 
7 per cent in 1957. Pipe and tub- 
ing imports accounted for 3.2 per 
cent of supply vs. 1.9 per cent the 
year before. Competition from wire, 
nails, and similar merchant prod- 
ucts has been particularly tough. 

Coastal markets have been chief- 
ly affected so far. However, with 
the opening of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway, midwestern distributors 
are apprehensive. 

Some think their markets will be 
deluged with steel of all kinds from 
Western Europe and Japan. To get 
to the bottom of the problem, 
ASWA has set up a special com- 
mittee to investigate the situation. 


Metalworking’s Ist Quarter Earnings Rise Sharply 


(Net Profit) 


SELECTED MANUFACTURERS 1959 1958 SELECTED MANUFACTURERS 1959 1958 
Ain Reductions Gos Incsaeeeeneeee $3,748,969 $3,370,716 Signode Steel Strapping Co. .......... 1,085,162 609,363 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. ............. (a)3,623,466 2,307,199 Studebaker-Packard Corp. .....:.....-+ 7,754,991  (a)6,294,480 
Aluminum Co. of America .. 10,725,430 11,458,810 
ibaa el (CCI Os osoancgacatpacoccas 7,838,649 7,056,773 Tappan1C0:s woot ees ee eee 740,251 313,375 
American Machine & Foundry Co. ..... 5,020,000 2,766,000 Texas Instruments Inc. ......-..++ee 2,400,000 1,109,000 
American Motors Corp. .............. 12,463,993 2,380,895 ThewaShovely Cosco ee (a)56,000 (a)155,000 
Babcocke&aWilcoxnConeasninneenee 4,479,000 2,000,000 Underwood Corp: . oss. <0 tee > 7,280 (a)1,986,013 
Beryllium’ Corp.) 1102.0. ese e ee oa 350,399 35,454 Gnibnacarbtde ‘Corp. BSE Late) Sores 41,581,459 22,832,616 
Blisseés Eaughilinlncs yc eetreeeniee 772,051 227,265 U. S. Pipe & Foundry Co. ............ 1,278,112 794,357 
Bean A lumina: & Brass: Gorpin ceasniacn 408,984 52,617 
WTEGIO FORGe: (CO. treveisis’laverere sonttin s eueeehe 195,296 312,780 . 
BurrovalistCorp. 0c... ceimii cain 1,533,408 ‘+1, 100,414 Vertol Aircraft) (Comp. jcc ssc en sain adh a) ates 
: ; . 2,301,276 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. .......0... 000. 10,981,023 3,566,954 et aca SALE ol be iat 4409/00 12/903/000 
Corborundun 460, slawils tet soe sins ses 1,774,099 452,271 Wai Doin CORIO) oe ee 1,767,966 2,108,840 
Chance Vought Aircraft Inc. .......... 1,506,023 2,312,451 eA RAD aa a Saat a sees oar 
Checker Motors Corp. ................ 65,700 —_(a)17,260 Ka): Netnioss. 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. ............. 857,725 714,895 
Groner Gore eamtieearce tes occ ete 739,000 338,000 
Eaton MiganComscrmiecicviricc sce sete ae 4,300,948 2,390,536 
EkCcomProduciSwGOsmevaryte son nen eins 918,212 734,308 
BlectricVAUtorLiteUGos fb ckien cates. costes 1,968,583 644,787 
e 
Fairbanks, Morse & Go. <.........0..4 120,187 21,837 S 
Retro Gonpsmettester steric ont craren.c 785,000 370,000 t W g p 
Orci Mot orm Comet ynater nae mie pier 134,800,000 20,800,000 ee ma ers in , 00 
Fruehauietcaiten (Gos ssmysciesseenne. 2,346,919 (a)181,216 
GeneralElectnicuGo.e-rcr-cigentisnta cerca 52,778,000 49,184,000 SELECTED COMPANIES 1959 1958 
General Steel Castings Corp. ......... 442,595 760,871 
Acmed Stee lig COsmeater tes eto eters ieee eer} 
IBM se CORD Re eee Pe ee ee ee 28,964,684 23, Alan Wood Steel Co. ............---. ' , 
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Maytag Co. .............. ee eee eee 3,255,746 1,812,341 Continental Steel Corp. ...........-.-- 1,081,030 580,8 
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Minneapolis Honeywell Regulator Co..... 5,946,784 4,277,927 Detroit Steel Corp. .......... es 2,568,313 (a)303,678 
Monarch Machine Tool Co. ........... 35,301 83,107 Eastern Stainless Steel Corp. .......... 679,219 249,001 
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National Cash Register Co. ........... 3,670,111 3,661,816 Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. .......... 15,738,000 1,657,000 
Nationale leadsGontin. str. <4 ote ieee 11,745,684 9,427,116 Kaiser Steel Corp. ......+++-+-ss-se0es 3,302,687 2,049,426 
North American Aviation Inc. ........ 7,339,000 6,419,000 Lone Star Steel Co. .................. 2,021,876 482,638 
Hukens/ Steel Gov cere sreustetaeis cnet sieivels oobes ae 
i McLoutheSteeliiGorps carcctem t-te alestancon 4,663,35 454,037 
OtismElevaton :C0a. seataracecseceucoee 4,022,861 3,322,214 National Steel (oan Aen «Seater 16,504,090 3,801,426 
; ittsb SteeliiCo. "we ccnscemarehacee 1,370,61 a 881 
Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt Corp. ........ 236,906 84,542 RapEne Steel Corps ee tite ee: 26,844,585 O589'506 
Porter (H. K.) Company Inc. ......... 1,701,924 592,025 Sharonmstee! Corp waenraaeiy sree ener 590,853 (a)283,213 
Ue'S Steel: Corpes aes ciars, s-Sterrarnetea teres 106,585,303 62,426,679 
Raytheon MfauCon acactars sosiaxistecists cee 2,293,000 1,734,000 Wheeling, ‘Steel Go. eae ocsccre toners 4,471,000 505,000 
Reynoldss i MetalsiiCo: csr aicrecict aunks< 9,001,357 9,910,345 Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. ........ 11,541,864 3,576,100 
Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Co. ....... 1,436,743 674,432 (a) Net loss. 


Metalworking Shoots for Record Profits — 


METALWORKING has its sights 
set on record profits in the second 
quarter. It'll hit the target if: 1. 
The capital goods industries catch 
up with the recovery pace of the 
general economy, 2. Other metal- 
working industries continue | their 
present rate of improvement. 

But the threat of a steel strike 
and a resulting price increase in the 
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third quarter cloud the sunny out- 
look. The situation signals a new 
kind of profit pinch: As _ rising 
sales volumes ease the pressure on 
one side, spiraling wage costs 
heighten it on the other. 

A wage hike and price increase 
in the steel industry originates a 
snowball that gathers more wage 
boosts and price jumps as it rolls 


through the manufacturing indus- 
tries to the producers of finished 
products. 

The result: While second quar- 
ter profits will be high, the trend 
may reverse after midyear. 


e The steel industry is almost cer- 


tain to chalk up record second quar- 
ter earnings. 
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Several steelmakers set records 
last quarter. (Among them: Kaiser 
Steel Corp., Inland Steel Co., Na- 
tional Steel Corp., Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corp.) Others came close: 
Armco Steel Corp. more than 
doubled its year-ago profit perform- 
ance. Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Corp. earned $4 million—six times 
the year-ago figure. 


-@ A record quarter will result 
partly from artificial demand. 
Customers are building inven- 
tories in anticipation of a steel 
strike. So even without a strike, 
-steelmakers expect a’ third quarter 
dip due to inventory liquidation. ’ 


e Racing demand isn’t the only 
reason for steel’s big profits. 

Cost reduction programs are par- 
tially responsible. Pittsburgh Steel 
Co.’s president, Allison R. Maxwell 
Jr., says his firm probably could 
“have averted its 1958 loss ($866,- 
000) if its cost reduction program 
had been completed before the op- 
erating rate began to decline. 


More efficient equipment is aiding 
profit margins too. Granite City 
Steel Co. says improved facilities 
helped it boost earnings to 9.2 per 
cent of sales last quarter. Operat- 
ing at near capacity also widens 
profit margins. 


e The auto industry, with one big 
quarter under its belt, is looking 
forward to record earnings. 


Ford Motor Co.’s $134.8 million 
net profit last quarter came within 
$2 million of its quarterly record 
set in 1955’s second period. It 
beat the previous first quarter rec- 
ord by 22 per cent. 


e The home appliance industry, 
riding on increased consumer spend- 
ing and record construction out- 
lays, expects second quarter profits 
to top those of the first period. 


General Electric Co.’s first quar- 
ter net profit rose 7 per cent above 
the *58 first period mark. 


e The capital goods industries are 
noticing an earnings uptrend, but 
they'll have far from record profits 
this quarter. 

Some companies in this field look 
for 10 to 20 per cent gains vs. the 
first quarter; many hope to match 
their year-ago showings; few ex- 
pect to match 1957 levels. 
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Steel Center Moves West 


THE STEEL industry’s westward 
march continues. 


The geographic center of steel- 
making capacity in the U. S. has 
moved some 20 miles to the west 
in the last two years and is now 
near Spencerville, in Allen County, 
Ohio. When last computed in 1957, 
it was at Westminster, Ohio, in the 
same county. 


e No Steel Plant — Spencerville 
(1800 population) has no steelmak- 
ing plant within 45 miles. The na- 
tion’s steel capacity is evenly dis- 
tributed around it by the “tons- 
times-miles” method of calculation. 
The westward shift is largely at- 
tributable to a 27 per cent gain in 
capacity for plants west of Chicago, 
against a national capacity increase 
of about 11 per cent during the 
same period. 

Thus far, the addition of Alaska 
as a state, and the prospective ad- 


mission of Hawaii, can have no 
effect on the geographic center be- 
cause no steel plants operate in 
either location. 


e The Effect of Hawaii—An elec- 
tric furnace plant is reportedly un- 
der construction in Hawaii.  Be- 
cause a distance of more than 
4200 miles from Spencerville is in- 
volved, the planned 30,000 tons of 
annual capacity would be insuf- 
ficient to cause the geographic cen- 
ter to move appreciably. In fact, a 
hypothetical Hawaiian steel plant 
with a capacity of 1.5 million tons 
would move the center only about 
50 miles southwesterly. 


A hypothetical plant of the same 
capacity in Fairbanks, Alaska, 
would move the center a little more 
than 35 miles northwesterly, al- 
though a distance of roughly 3000 
miles separates Fairbanks from the 
present center, 
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How Scrapmen Fight the Squeeze 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Edward Richard of 
Antioch College conducted a scrap 
mechanization research project in 
co-operation with the Institute of 
Scrap Iron & Steel. He visited 31 
cities from coast to coast, ques- 
tioned 208 ferrous scrap dealers. 
His mission: Find out how the scrap 
industry will meet the challenge 
of rising costs and weakening de- 
mand. His findings: Dealers are 
moving into a new era of mechan- 
ization. His conclusion: Scrap deal- 
ers are tending toward a philoso- 
phy that they are not merely a 
service industry—that they manu- 
facture a product. In this light, 
they are re-evaluating their out- 
look, modernizing their operating 
policies. Co-operation between 
dealers and buyers is essential to 
the success of the program. Here’s 
Mr. Richard’s report .. . 


CAUGHT between rising labor 
costs and weakening demand, scrap 
dealers are moving into a new stage 
of mechanization. 


e For the scrap industry, it means 
a new profit opportunity—a chance 
to meet the challenge of rising la- 
bor costs. 


© For equipment makers, it means 
an expanding market. 

Nine in 20 ferrous scrap dealers 
improved mechanization in their 
yards last year; 6.3 per cent spent 
more than $1 million each, on the 
average, for new facilities. The 
trend is strengthening. Reason: 
Mechanization seems to be the only 
answer to the industry’s profit 
pinch. 


e For scrap buyers, it may mean 
fewer sources. 

Industry leaders anticipate fewer, 
but bigger and more efficient yards. 
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Edward Richard (right) interviews Ralph Kopelove, president, Kopelove Iron &! | 


Metal Co., Dayton, Ohio, and national secretary, Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel. 
In the background: A 65 in. Ohio magnet and a Harris baler 


¢ Demand for scrap is not keeping 
pace with the steel industry’s op- 
erating rate. 

Scrap prices have declined under 
conditions that would normally 
cause them to rise (see STEEL, Apr. 
20, p. 117). Main reasons: 

1. Steel mills are using more hot 
metal (blast furnace iron) in steel 
furnace melts. Hot metal always 
presents stiff competition to scrap 
when the industry’s operating rate 
is low. But today’s expanded blast 
furnace capacity permits hot metal 
to compete even with steelmaking 
operations crowding capacity. 

Blast furnace capacity has jumped 
40.5 per cent since 1946 and the 
uptrend is continuing. Current ca- 
pacity: 94.6 million net tons. 

2. Mills are using more home 
and direct shipment scrap. Home 
scrap is generated by the mills 
themselves. Direct shipment scrap 
comes to the mills under private 
contract, not through scrap dealers. 


3. Steel mills are limiting their 
scrap buying in anticipation of a 
midyear strike. Mill inventories are 
relatively high and the steelmakers 
want them as low as possible if 
they have to close down in July. 


e Result: Scrap prices have plum- 
meted. 

STEEL’s composite on the No. | 
heavy melting grade stands at 
$34.33—down $15.30 from March, 
1957—the last time the industry 
operated as close to capacity as it 
is doing now. 


¢ That puts scrap dealers in a profit 
pinch. 

Their labor costs are climbing 
while their incomes are dwindling. 
An industry as important to the 
nation as this one must find an an- 
swer. Scrapmen can’t afford to 
gather scrap from remote places 
(such as farms, abandoned rail 
spurs, sunken ships) at current 
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prices. And national security de- 
mands that the scrap industry re- 
main strong. Scrap is a vital re- 
source in a time of national emer- 
gency. How will the industry meet 
this challenge? 


e Many dealers are taking a long 
stride toward a solution. 

They’re mechanizing their yards 
to cut labor costs and pave the way 
for high volume turnover. That 
way, they can operate profitably 
at relatively low prices—and com- 
pete more effectively with hot 
-metal. But yard mechanization is 
expensive. One dealer says he spent 

$1 million for a guillotine shear 
and a big baling press. 

Yet, most dealers are mechaniz- 
ing their operations. Says one: “You 
either mechanize or get out of busi- 
ness; it’s a must.” Of the 208 deal- 

ers questioned, 179 improved ma- 
terial handling in the 1953-57 peri- 
od. Of all the improvements from 
1947 through 1957, nearly half 


took place in the last three years. 


e But the industry is only on the 


threshold of a new era of mechani- 
zation. 

Only 8 per cent of the dealers 
questioned have conveyor systems. 
Few have automatic shears—an 
item characterized by one dealer as 
the most important contribution of 
the last 20 years. 

Sorting processes consume tre- 
mendous amounts of labor, but few 
dealers have even experimented 
with semiautomatic methods. Many 
yards need new cranes and more 
efficient presses. 


e A number of dealers see 1959 as 
“a good year to modernize.” 

They reason that machinery and 
manpower are plentiful, that money 
will be easier to borrow now than 
in the ’60s, that labor and equip- 
ment costs will spiral higher in 
the *60s. 

Suppliers of equipment (presses, 
shears, magnets, material handling 
devices) to the scrap industry say 
they are establishing intensive prod- 
uct research programs. More than 
7 in 10 suppliers contend they are 
working closely with scrap dealers 


Here's Part of the New Look in 


Front view of the Harris BS-350 baler-shear shows cross- 
raised, and compressed scrap being 
The machine will shear 
4 in. diameter rod or 34 in. mild steel plate 36 in. wide 


head and clamp 
moved into shearing position. 
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on product development. Only two 
manufacturers reported conducting 
any market research in the field. 
None admitted complete depend- 
ence on the scrap market. Reason: 
Unpredictable fluctuation in buy- 
ing, caused by the speculative rise 
and fall of scrap prices. 


e Nearly half the dealers feel 
equipment makers pay too little at- 
tention to their needs. 

Here’s what the dealers want 
from a supplier: 1. Fast, effective 
service, and spare part availability. 
2. Honest specifications. 3. Simple, 
durable equipment. 4. Guarantees. 
5. Ease of maintenance. 

Operators of smaller yards want 
smaller automatic equipment than 
is found on today’s market. And 
the dealers say there is a crying 
need for an improved method of 
torching or a replacement for the 
process. They also want a more 
nearly automatic sorting system, a 
smaller automatic shear, a process 
to clean motor blocks, and auto- 
matic machinery for breaking cast 
iron. 


Scrapyards 


The feed box ram of the Clearing machine pushes a load 
of railroad scrap under the hold-down fingers and into 
the blade, while another load waits in the hopper to be 
given the same treatment 
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A WEST COAST aircraft manu- 
facturer was worried about high 
labor costs in its drafting depart- 
ment. It hired a management con- 
sultant to make a work measure- 
ment study and set standards for 
the personnel in the department. 
Result: Annual savings of $1 mil- 
lion in wages alone. 

Industry is becoming alarmed at 
the costs of its indirect labor. The 
graph above shows why. Because 
management knows so little about 
the actual costs and productivity 
of its nonproduction workers, it 
has allowed total labor costs to rise 
more than three times as fast as 
the cost of production workers 
alone. Nonroutine jobs (such as 
foremen, maintenance crews, mate- 
rial handlers, tool crib attendants, 
shippers, draftsmen, inspectors, cler- 
ical help) are much harder to meas- 
ure and control than repetitive pro- 
duction line jobs. 


e But the growing importance of 
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indirect labor in relation to produc- 
tion workers makes it imperative 
that management take another look 
at nonproduction work measure- 
ment and incentive programs. 

The big problem is a lack of 
adequate standards by which to 
measure the work of these people. 
One recent study showed that only 
one-third or less of responding 
metalworking plants attempt to ap- 
ply work measurement or standards 
to indirect labor. 

Many management consultants, 
like Robert Trundle, president of 
Trundle Consultants Inc., Cleve- 
land, believe it is not only possible 
but also practical to measure in- 
direct labor and apply incentives 
to it. But he cautions against 
going about it piecemeal. “Tackle 
it as a package deal,” he advises. 
“And the first place to start is with 
your budgets. The easiest way to 
bring indirect labor costs under con- 
trol is through flexible budgets to 
encourage departmental efficiency. 


Then study and analyze each job 
before setting out to measure it.” 


¢ Most of the methods used in set- 
ting standards for direct work can 
be adapted to indirect work. 

Mr. Trundle feels that one of the 
least used—ratio-delay—is the most 
effective. 

The first step is to analyze the 
job and make a list of all the things 
that the worker could be doing— 
such as performing the service as- 
signed to him, walking, talking, 
getting a drink, or merely standing. 
Then, using a check sheet listing 
all workers to be observed, make 
periodic checks to find out what 
each man is doing with his time. 
After a sufficient number of checks, 
a pattern develops, showing how ef- 
ficiently each man is working. 

“In large plants where you work 
with many indirect laborers, the 
problem becomes one of cutting the 
force if the study shows fewer men 
could be doing the job,” Mr. Trun- 
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dle points out. “Where you really 
run into trouble is in the one or 
two man operation. If the worker 
is spending only 75 per cent of his 
time doing his job, you can’t hope to 
cut part of a man out. But don’t 
try to combine productive and non- 
productive jobs, to make that man 
more efficient. Operations should 
be separated, not combined.” 


© Incentives can be applied to 
indirect workers whether you use 
direct measurement or relate them 
to production workers. 

Among metalworking managers 
who extend incentive ‘coverage .to 
nonproduction personnel, you will 
find overwhelming approval of the 


where direct measurement of the 
nonproduction job is possible. 

G. M. Campbell, vice president 
of Turton Associates Inc., Cleve- 
land, and formerly with E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. Inc., says 
that in companies where indirect 
labor is a more important factor 
than direct labor—such as _ proces- 
sing industries—it is worth mil- 
lions of dollars to establish indi- 
vidual job standards. Otherwise, 
it's sometimes better to adopt “syn- 
thetic” standards for a group or de- 
partment and extend the incentive 
goals over a period of a month or a 
quarter. 

Such standards can be set up 
through any of the conventional 


if yours is a union shop, the stand- 
ards must have the wholehearted 
approval of the union to succeed. 
“We set up synthetic standards 
for some jobs at Du Pont which 
have stood up a long time,” he 
claims. 

In setting up group incentives, 
it is sometimes a good idea to make 
it a variable factor plan, especially 
if you have a quality problem. 

That way, incentive pay is based 
on such factors as quality, quantity, 
controllable maintenance and labor 
costs, safety, and materials used, as 
well as performance against the 
standard. Mr. Campbell feels that 
in such a plan, the group tends to 
police itself and raise the perform- 


idea. It seems to work out best 


TWO MEN in a central dispatcher’s office handle 
the entire production control operation at the Jack- 
son, Mich., plant of Hancock Industries Inc. It used 
to require 16 nonproduction workers before the com- 
pany installed a self-designed system, Telecontrol. 
Each machine or production line is equipped with 
a control box (left) which is wired to a panel (right) 
in the controlroom. ‘The panel contains counters for 
each machine to register automatically all production 
and downtime data for that particular operation. 
When a machine is operating, a green light is on. 
When the operator requires a foreman, she flips a 
toggle switch which turns on a flashing red light 
at the machine and control panel and starts a buzzer 
in the dispatch office. The dispatcher calls the foreman 
over the public address system, and within seconds 
he is at the trouble spot. He can put the machine on 
downtime by inserting a key into the control box 
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work measurement methods. But 


ance of below average workers. 


(downtime immediately starts registering on the counter 
in the control panel), or he can call the dispatcher 
over a telephone handset for additional help from 
material handlers, maintenance men, or others re- 
quired to solve the problem. All payroll information is 
recorded by the dispatchers directly from the control- 
room panel. 

“The foreman no longer is walking around looking 
for work,” say Hancock officials. “Nor is he doing un- 
necessary paperwork. He is now a full-time supervisor. 
Instead of nine foremen, we need only four. We have 
also been able to free four timekeepers, two checkers, 
two material handlers, two expediters, one maintenance 
man, and a payroll clerk for more productive work. 
Annual savings in indirect labor costs alone: $80,000.” 

Installation cost of the system is between $300 and 
$500 a machine, depending on what communications 
system is already in the plant. 


Water at 1500 psi removes scale from ingots rolled in the 140 in. slabbing mill 


Lukens Boosts Steel Plate Output 


ride the electronic system at will. 


Largest expansion in company’s 149 year history cost $33.6 
million. Funds for the new electric steelmaking furnace, soaking 
pits, and automated slabbing mill were borrowed from customers. 
They furnished most of the mill equipment and got priority on 


future plate orders. 


COMPLETION of the largest ex- 
pansion program in its 149 year 
history makes Lukens Steel Co., 
Coatesville, Pa., the nation’s third 
largest producer of steel plates. 

The company spent $33.6 million 
to boost its steelmaking capacity 24 
per cent, its plate rolling facilities 
40 per cent. 


e A new electric furnace, with a 
modern laboratory, increases ingot 
output. 

Producing 100 tons of steel in 
each 6 hour heat, the furnace 


boosts annual production from 
750,000 to 930,000 tons. 
A direct reading spectrometer 


gives complete analysis of up to 12 
elements in less than 8 minutes 
(including time to pour, cool, and 
prepare the specimen). 


e Modern soaking pits set records 
for capacity and individual ingot 
dimensions. 

Each of the 12 new pits heats 
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180 tons of ingots, 101% ft high, to 
over 2300° F. 

One way, horizontal firing, using 
oil or natural gas, reduced con- 
struction costs by placing all fuel 
facilities at one end of the pits. 
Combustion products are cooled 
from 1600 to 600° F in replaceable 
metallic heat exchanger units. 

Pit covers are remotely controlled 
from the crane cab. 


e Automated slabbing mill is said 
to be first in the U. S. with elec- 
tronic rectifiers. 

Power for reversing direct cur- 
rent drive motors on vertical and 
horizontal mills is derived from 
two, 80,000 kw rectifier systems. 
Claimed efficiency: 94 per cent. 

The 140 in. 4 high, reversing 
mill makes a 4 in. reduction in a 
61 ton ingot in one pass. But roll 
opening can be adjusted electron- 
ically in increments down to 0.01 in. 

Ingots are rolled to size automat- 
ically, but the operator can over- 


e Expansion was financed with 
funds borrowed from customers. 

The company realized in 1956 
that it must expand to hold its own 
in the steel plate business. But 
financing wouldn’t be easy; the 
company was unwilling to issue 
stock and couldn’t raise the money 
through bond issues or loans from 
banks and insurance companies. 

Management asked Lukens cus- 
tomers for loans totaling $39 mil- 
lion, in return for priorities on steel 
plate. Three agreed to furnish 
$20.5 million, to be returned over 
a 20 year period. Lukens borrowed 
$15 million from General Electric 
Co., $4 million from Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., and $1.5 million from S. 
Morgan Smith Co. 

Benefit to lenders: Lukens 
bought as much of its new equip- 
ment as possible from GE and Al- 
lis-Chalmers. 


¢ Organized growth should even- 
tually boost the company’s annual 
ingot capacity even higher than 
the present level. 

The company expects to continue 
its expansion, alternately increasing 
ingot capacity and mill facilities. 

A second electric furnace is 
being considered. 
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Lead and Zinc Markets Snap Back 


¢ “Consumption of zinc this year will be about 960,000 tons vs. 
821,000 tons in 1958—about a 17 per cent increase,” estimates 
C. R. Ince (shown at right) vice president, St. Joseph Lead Co. 


Other industry forecasts: 


° Galvanized sheet shipments should climb to 4.3 million tons 
in 1962, a 1.4 million ton increase over 1958 shipments. 


¢ Producers look for’ more use of zinc diecastings in ’60 and ’61 


automobiles. 


¢ The battery industry should ship about 346 million units this 
year, up about 39 million units from 1958. 


LEAD AND ZINC—two metals 
that were hit harder by the reces- 
sion than most—have weathered the 
storm and should make a substan- 
tial comeback this year and enjoy 
steady, if not spectacular, growth 
in the years ahead. 

That was the consensus of pro- 
ducers attending the annual meet- 
ing of the Lead Industries Associa- 
tion and American Zinc Institute 
at Chicago. Producers of both 
metals admit they still have prob- 
lems such as overproduction (see 
Page 140), none too stable prices, 
and sporadic demand. But they’re 
encouraged by gains being made 
in research (see STEEL, Mar. 30, 
p. 39), and stepped-up promotion 
and marketing programs. 


e Shipments Better — Simon D. 
Strauss, vice president-sales, Ameri- 
can Smelting & Refining Co., re- 
ports first quarter U. S. zinc ship- 
ments ran about 35 per cent over 
those of the same period last year, 
while production climbed about 2 
per cent. First quarter lead out- 
put was down 12 per cent from 
last year’s; shipments were up 21 
per cent. 

Barring prolonged work stoppages 
at plants of zinc producers or con- 
sumers, U. S. zinc consumption 
should rise to 960,000 tons this year, 
compared with 821,000 tons in 
1958—about a 17 per cent increase, 
predicts Charles R. Ince, vice presi- 
dent, St. Joseph Lead Co. (see 
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photo). He _ believes producers’ 
stocks will fall about 64,000 tons 
during the year. 

One adverse possibility, says Mr. 
Ince, is that as quotas become ef- 
fective without a _ corresponding 
curtailment abroad, the excess for- 
eign production will come into the 
U. S. as manufactured articles, 
which have no quotas. 


© Galvanizing Climbs—Shipments 
of galvanized sheets rose 18.2 per 
cent in 1958 to 2.9 million tons, 
to account for 4.7 per cent of all 
steel shipments. The market should 
climb to 4.3 million tons in 1962 
and 4.7 million tons by 1967, pre- 
dicts Leslie Irvine, assistant vice 
president-sales, Wheeling Steel 
Corp. 

Hot-dip galvanizing is recovering 
well after postrecession lags. The 
American Hot-Dip Galvanizers As- 
sociation says a recent production 
survey shows output of hot-dip 
galvanized products in 1957 and 
1958 (including fabricated steel and 
castings) to be about | million tons 
annually. 

Producers look for some gains in 
zinc diecastings in 1960 model autos 
and substantial growth in 1961 
models. Some metalmen predict a 
stepup in use of galvanized steel 
in auto parts that come in close 
contact with the road. 


© Batteries Up—Lead’s biggest cus- 
tomer, the battery industry, should 


ship around 346 million units this 
year vs. 307,673,000 units in 1958, 
predicts Evans Taylor, Chicago 
branch manager for the Exide In- 
dustrial Div., Electric Storage Bat- 
tery Co. His company sees a grow- 
ing battery market in such electric- 
powered vehicles as lift trucks, golf 
carts, delivery trucks, and pleasure 
cars. 


e Potentials—Scores of new _ uses 
for lead are cropping up. LIA 
Secretary-Treasurer R. L. Ziegfeld 
cites these examples: 


e Twenty-five tons of lead slabs 
are controlling vibration in one 
of the country’s new laboratories de- 
voted to work on inertial guidance 
of missiles. 

e The metal is being employed in 
new computing devices for its con- 
ducting properties. 

e Some 500 tons of lead are going 
into the protective shielding around 
the reactor in the N. S. Savannah— 
the world’s first atomic merchant 
ship. 

The nuclear field has over 80 
different applications for lead. The 
100 reactors in the U. S. take 10 
to 1000 tons of lead for shielding. 
Most significant today is the pro- 
pulsion reactor field. At present, 
33 submarines and three surface 
ships (either afloat or under con- 
struction) use nuclear power. 
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WINDOWS OF WASHINGTON 


THE ROLL CALL vote listed below is about your best 
guide to the power of organized labor in the U. S. 
Senate. It shows that, when the chips are down, 16 
Democrats (all but three are Southerners) want stronger 
controls over unions. Two Republicans don’t. 


Here’s how they voted on Senator McClellan’s “bill 
of rights’ for the laboring man: 


Democrats for: 


Byrd, Va Ervin Lausche Stennis 
Chavez Fulbright McClellan Talmadge 
Dodd Holland Russell Thurmond 
Eastland Jordan Smathers 

Democrats against: 

Anderson Gruening Kerr Muskie 
Bartlett Hart Long Neuberger 
Bible Hartke Magnuson O’Mahoney 
Byrd, W. Va. Hayden Mansfield Pastore 
Cannon Hennings McCarthy Proxmire 
Carroll Hill McGee Randolph 
Church Jackson McNamara Sparkman 
Clark Johnson Monroney Symington 
Ellender Johnston Morse Williams, N. J. 
Engle Kefauver Moss Yarborough 
Gore Kennedy Murray Young, Ohio 
Republicans for: 

Aiken Carlson Goldwater Prouty 
Allott Case, N. J. Hickenlooper Saltonstall 
Beall Case, S. D. Hruska Schoeppel 
Bennett Cooper Keating Scott 
Bridges Cotton Kuchel Smith 

Bush Curtis Martin Wiley 

Butler Dirksen Morton Williams, Del. 
Capehart Dworshak Mundt Young, N. D. 


Republicans against: 


Javits Langer 


Not voting, but announced for: 
Robertson (D.) 


Not voting, but announced against: 


Douglas (D.) Green (D.) Humphrey (D.) 


Absent (illness) and position not announced: 


Frear (D.) = 
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Strong Labor Reform Loses 
BEFORE the civil rights issue was tossed into the boil- 


ing pot of labor reform legislation last week, the pub- i 
lic had an opportunity to see how each senator would ||f 


vote on a clearcut union issue (see left). 


The most surprising feature of the vote: Union claims |} 
to 55 votes in the Senate (based on their support of | 


candidates in last November’s election and their own 


evaluation of voting records) were proved false. At the J 


most, they appear to have 50 potential votes (a bare 


majority) in such clearcut issues as this one—and then |f 


they’ll have to be certain that no one avoids the roll call. 

Of course, the McClellan amendment did not become 
law. (It guaranteed union members freedom of speech, 
assembly, and criticism of union leaders and granted 
the secretary of labor the power to subpoena labor 


leaders and issue injunctions against those found guilty | 


of violating the bill of rights.) Through the second 
thoughts of leading advocates of states’ rights (where 


they involve civil rights), the unions were able to per- | 
suade the Senate to vote a more moderate “bill of |f 


rights.” Majority Leader Lyndon Johnson (D., Tex.) 
and Sen. Olin Johnston (D., S.C.) turned the thinking 
of their fellow Southerners. 

In a memo circulated on the Senate floor, following 
the first vote, Senator Johnston explained: “The McClel- 
lan amendment contains injunctive procedures which, 
if approved in the labor field, will open the door for 
such procedures in the field of civil rights . . . (it) 
contains every evil which I have fought against in the 
field of civil rights .. . 
rights legislation more severe than has ever been pro- 
posed in the U. S. Senate . . . (it) is much stronger 
than the Douglas civil rights bill . . . this same legis- 
lation will set the stage to destroy our school systems 
in the South.” 

How will the unions defend this alliance with segre- 
gation to their more knowledgeable members? 


Substitute Is Easier on Unions 


It’s difficult to explain the lopsided vote (77 to 14) 
in favor of the weaker “bill of rights” brought by Sen. 
Thomas Kuchel (R., Calif.), which replaced Senator 
McClellan’s effort. It does not include subpoena 
or injunctive powers, rendering the “bill of rights” a 
lame measure. Only 14 who voted for the McClellan 
amendment stood their ground and voted against the 
substitute. Take Senator McClellan’s vote for the Kuchel 
amendment as only an indication of political expe- 
diency; perhaps you can go no farther in analyzing the 
feeling of the Senate. As is usual in highly controversial 
issues, a majority concluded that half a loaf was better 
than none. 

President Eisenhower will push hard in the House 
for a stronger labor bill. But observers wonder if an 
all-out effort by him to influence middle-of-the-road 
legislators won’t destroy any chance for a labor re- 
form bill this session. Both labor and management 
seem willing to live with the Senate bill. A tougher 
measure could bring another big fight in the Senate. 
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it will open the door for civil i) 


RAY EPPERT 


) MISSILE MARKETS are growing. 
If yow’re drifting from one contact 
to another, you'll need to develop 
a marketing program to get your 
share. 

_ Jack C. Lindley, sales manager 
»for Burroughs Corp.’s defense con- 
tracts organization, calls this mar- 
keting concept “skilled pursuit.” It 
has brought the Detroit business 
‘machine manufacturer to a point 
where defense sales accounted for 
(24 per cent of the $294 million the 
‘company earned last year. That’s 
‘double 1954’s defense income. 

_ With the right kind of program, 
you'll know whether you will want 
to submit a proposal even before 
a project is announced. 


© Commercial Knowhow—In addi- 
tion to the $77 million worth of 
computer systems for the Atlas, 
Burroughs makes data processing 
systems, fire control, bombing and 
navigation equipment for all mili- 
tary forces. Its largest prime con- 
tract ($124 million) is to build data 
processing systems for Sage, the Air 
Force’s continental air defense net- 
work. 

All such equipment is closely ai- 
lied to Burroughs’ commercial prod- 
uct lines. 
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JACK LINDLEY 


®@ Planned Program—The company 
built Norden bombsights during 
World War II, but its entry into 
planned defensework began in 1955 
when it established the Defense 
Contracts Organization (DCO) as 
a marketing group reporting direct- 
ly to the president. DCO’s aims are 
to acquire profitable defense busi- 
ness that’s logically related to the 
firm’s commercial products and that 
can be carried from the R&D stage 
through production and into field 
service. 

DCO has three divisions—admin- 
istration, field service, and_ sales. 
Administration co-ordinates engi- 
neering, production, and cost de- 
partments in preparing proposals. 
It also negotiates contracts. The 
field service division has 1000 em- 
ployees to install and maintain de- 
livered equipment. 


e Good Information — Much of 
DCO’s marketing campaign rests 
with the sales division’s planning 
department. It has to determine 
what defense requirements are of 
interest to Burroughs and on which 
requirements the company should 
bid. It also prepares long range 
trend reports and programs for 
management. 


Burroughs Moves into Missile Marketing 


= Ray Eppert and Defense Sales Manager Jack Lindley 


Mr. Lindley points out that mili- 
tary planners tell qualified con- 
tractors what they think defense re- 
quirements may be in five or ten 
years. By projecting this informa- 
tion against Burroughs’ experience 
and skills, the planning section 
often can give salesmen enough in- 
formation to identify procurement 
programs before they are open for 
bids. 

Because research and develop- 
ment work is often none too profit- 
able, DCO signs R&D contracts 
only on a cost plus fixed fee basis. 
It considers R&D a means of entry 
to more profitable production con- 
tracts. 


e Brings More Business—The trend 
in U. S. missile and defense sales 
is to turn over to prime contrac- 
tors more of the total responsibility 
for R&D, production, installation, 
maintenance, improvement, and re- 
placement of component systems. 
Consequently, Burroughs is pitch- 
ing harder at major contractors 
than at the defense agencies them- 
selves. It’s also playing up the 
team concept where it joins with 
several specially skilled firms to sub- 
mit joint proposals so it can win 
prime systems contracts of its own. 
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MIRRORS OF MOTORDOM 


Chrysler Builds Up Foreign Markets 


CHRYSLER is getting back into 
world markets, but it’s avoiding the 
export route. The automaker is 
setting up a system so it won’t have 
to ship so many semifinished ve- 
hicles which are subject to import 
duties and restrictive quotas. Chrys- 
ler is reluctant to talk much about 
its plans (it’s just getting started), 
but the groundwork is pretty clear. 

Until a year or two ago, Chrys- 
ler could have been called the coun- 
try’s export king in passenger cars 
(Willys Motors Inc., Toledo, Ohio, 
probably holds the truck record with 
Jeeps). Chrysler relied mainly on 
independent distributors. It shipped 
semifinished bodies and _ chassis 
(usually Plymouths) overseas. The 
distributors would complete the as- 
sembly, change the trim, and sell 
the cars as Dodges, De Sotos, or 


Chryslers, depending on _ their 
franchise agreements. 
Squeezed Out — The situation 


changed as other countries strength- 
ened their economic positions. To 
protect their own firms, several 


(Material in this department is protected by copyright, 
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_ The tieup with France’s Simca (above) is the first step as Chrysler 
lays the groundwork for overseas expansion in automotive and 
industrial products. President L. L. Colbert predicts that in the 
next decade annual sales of vehicles made abroad will exceed those 
of vehicles made in this country. 


European countries slapped heavy 
import quotas and taxes on assem- 
bled vehicles coming from America. 
Other underdeveloped countries, 
wanting to build up their manu- 
facturing concerns, imposed even 
heavier duties and quotas. Many 
required that a large percentage of 
parts for incoming cars and trucks 
be made locally. Brazil, for ex- 
ample, has decreed that by 1963, 
95 per cent of all parts going into 
passenger cars and trucks sold in 
that country must be manufactured 
in brazil) (STEEL= Sept. 2) 1957, 
p. 101). 

Those tactics knocked the props 
from under the American export 
market. In 1955, U. S. factories 
shipped 211,182 cars out of the 
country. Exports dropped to 121,- 
758 last year. In 1956, Chrysler ex- 
ported 65,919 cars and trucks from 
U. S. and Canadian plants; in °57, 
it exported 61,973 vehicles. 

Ford and General Motors weren’t 
hit as hard as Chrysler because 
they already had sizable overseas 
facilities set up to make English 


World's Passenger 
Cars Outside U. S. 


(Millions of units) 


Production Registrations 
1958* 4.33 29.4 
1957 3.68 27.7 
1956 3.24 24.1 
1955 3.09 20.9 
SOIFEA EEA GIOMOETIE? ‘Menutacturers 


Association. 


Fords and Taunuses, Opels and 
Vauxhalls. 


° Needs Plan—But Chrysler had 
no small car. Its larger ones were 
at a disadvantage on narrow, un- 
paved foreign roads. Low octane 
fuels didn’t work well in high com- 
pression engines. 

In some cases, the company had 
to offer a lower compression power- 
plant for its overseas cars. 

Chrysler had to take two giant 
steps to overcome the problems. 
First, it had to acquire a smaller 
car line that could compete over- 
Second, it had to develop a 


seas. 
marketing system that wouldn't 
alienate independent distributors 


but which would enable it to avoid 
the high taxes and other restric- 
tions placed on exported semi- 
assembled units. 


Takes First Step 


Last year, Chrysler acquired a 
22 per cent interest in Simca, the 
French automobile firm. It plans 


and its use in any form without permission is prohibited.) 
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to acquire another 735,000 shares 
of Simca stock to double its hold- 
ings. Says L. L. Colbert, Chrys- 
ler’s president: “Simca is an excel- 
lent investment opportunity because 
it puts us in a position to share 
more fully in a fast growing world 
market.” 


Simca is France’s second largest 
car producer. It markets 40 models 
of cars, trucks, and agricultural 
implements. The deal, coincident- 
ally, has enabled Chrysler to com- 
pete in the U. S. small car mar- 
ket. Only eight models are im- 
ported, but in the first two months 
of this year, Simca registered 5088 
cars to put it in fourth place among 
imports. A year ago it was fifth, 
with 1757 registrations. 


Then a Second Step 


After acquiring Simca rights last 
fall, Chrysler formed an independ- 
ent company, Chrysler Interna- 
tional S$. A. (CISA) with head- 
quarters at Geneva, Switzerland. 
Some of the stock is owned by 
Simca. CISA’s activities are di- 
rected by Lynn A. Townsend, 
Chrysler’s group vice president, in- 
ternational operations, who is re- 
sponsible for all company activities 
outside the U. S. 

Prior to CISA’s establishment, the 
corporation had facilities for as- 
sembly and parts in the United 
Kingdom, Belgium, Australia, and 
Venezuela. It also had interests in 
distributor plants in Argentina, 
Cuba, Denmark, India, Indonesia, 
Mexico, New Zealand, the Nether- 
lands, Philippines, South Africa, and 
Sweden. Simca had two French 
manufacturing plants, interests in 
facilities in North Africa, Brazil, 
Argentina, and distributor oper- 
ated plants in Sweden, Holland, 
South Africa, and Australia. 

Since there is duplication of effort 
in many of these areas, the ap- 
parent plan is to weld most of the 
outlets into a single marketing or- 
ganization, under CISA, to handle 
both Simca and Chrysler products. 
The French cars will be sold only 
by Chrysler in this country and 
the corporation will continue to con- 
trol its Canadian operations. Simca 
will sell its own and Chrysler cars 
in France and certain other areas. 
CISA eventually seems slated to 
acquire the job of handling export 
accessories and replacement parts, 
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as well as products from Chrys- 
ler’s nonautomotive divisions like 
Airtemp. 


¢ Consolidates — Some of the re- 
organization is finished. CISA has 
establishments in the United King- 
dom, Netherlands, and Cuba. It’s 
already building Simca cars in a 
200,000 sq ft Rotterdam plant. 

A 26,000 sq ft plant in Havana, 
Cuba, and a 179,000 sq ft facility 
in Capetown, South Africa, will 
go into production this year. 

The most recent affiliation is 
with Fabricas Auto Mex in Mexico 
City. Auto Mex will continue to 
assemble Chrysler cars and now 
will build Simca and one of the 
Fargo (Dodge) trucks Chrysler has 
designed for overseas distribution. 
Now able to turn out 12,000 cars 
and trucks annually, Auto Mex is 
eventually expected to produce en- 
gines, transmissions, rear axles. 


¢ Outlook—Why all the interest 


in foreign markets? Asserts Mr. 
Colbert: “The world market is 
entering a stage of remarkably 


rapid growth. In 1958, the U. S. 
spent nearly $10 billion on roads, 
a 10 per cent increase over 1957. 
The other countries of the Free 
World spent a little over $7 bil- 
lion—a 20 per cent increase. The 


U. S. Auto Output 


Passenger Only 


1959 1958 

[OMBVE? Seacous 945,757 489,515 
February ...... 478,484 392,112 
Marchierearr 576.085 357,049 

3 Mo. Totals 1,600,326 1,238,676 
TNo} at Oe Gat pacins 1 onby ales 316,503 
Mays ak ern: 349,474 
|e ae eeeeenteees Beara Geet 337,355 
ulyoria2 one eee 321,053 
AUSUSt Se aero meetaen an 180,324 
September ..... .:.... 130,426 
@Ocioherser = eee 261,696 
Novembermenaaaeeeeee 514,099 
Decemberan asec 593,920 

‘TOtale seared wee ee 4,243,526 
Week Ended 1959 1958 
Mee BS) osc coc 121,832 93,844 
INO Ce oy komo 133,878 64,318 
Apr: lla eae 133,202 84,997 
NS MS san ococ 135,934 73,219 
INV PS) nanoesk 133,403 58,664 
May22). eee 134,000* 78,434 


Source: Ward’s Automotive Reports. 


+Preliminary. “Estimated by STEEL. 


International Road Federation ex-| 
pects this rate of growth to con-}jj 
tinue indefinitely.” : 

That means there will be room) | 
for more cars, and Mr. Colbert) 
predicts: “Our studies indicate that ||| 
by 1965 between 6 million and 7 
million passenger cars will be sold |\ff 
annually outside the U. S. and |) 
Canada. This means that the world |} 
market may be about as big, in }j 
units, as the American market.” 


Exhaust Notes 


e Looking far ahead, Andrew A. |) 
Kucher, Ford’s vice president of || 
engineering and research, sees the |} 
day when auto engines will be |j} 
powered by chemical fuel capsules, ||j 
much like rockets. He says that, | 
in the next 50 years, plastics will |) 
be strong enough to replace body || 
panels; and lighter steels, with twice || 
the strength to today’s metals, can ||| 
be used for frames. The research |} 
chief also predicts that materials |) 
with the structural strength of steel | 
and the transparency of glass will | 
be used for roofs and windows. | 


e But the Ford Div. is more in- | 
terested in the present. It has | 
upped May production schedules | 
16 per cent. James O. Wright, di- | 
vision manager, says this is the, | 
seventh successive month of in- | 
crease. Some 90,000 more units — 
than were initially programed have 
been built since January. Ford | 
sales are running 63 per cent ahead 
of last year’s, says Mr. Wright. 


e More good news comes from 
American Motors Corp. It’s de- 
claring a quarterly dividend of 
60 cents a share, the first cash pay- 
ment since AMC paid 12!/ cents 
shortly after the firm was formed 
in 1954. Net earnings for the com- 
pany’s first fiscal half, ended Mar. 
31, were $33.5 million ($5.66 a 
share) on sales of $422.5 million. 
A year ago, first half sales were 
$227.3 million. George Romney, 
AMC’s president, reports that 154,- 
920 Ramblers have been sold so 
far against 69,547 in the first half 
of the last fiscal year. 


© Further economy car strength is 
shown in South Bend, Ind., where 
Studebaker-Packard Corp. reports 
first quarter profits of $7.7 million 
on sales of $115.4 million. S-P 
sold 51,500 cars in the first three 
months of this year, 51 per cent 
above its entire 1958 output. 
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THE BUSINESS TREND 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
INDEX 


(1947-1949 =100) 


LATEST 
WEEK 


PREVIOUS 
WEEK 


MONTH 
AGO 


YEAR 
AGO 


= 
200 
180 
+ 160 
140 
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100 
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* Freight Carloadings, 22%; Auto Assemblies, 11% os 
Sse eh ai hal a a 0 
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*Week ended Apr. 25. 


Recovery Good for Another Year 


YOU CAN EXPECT the economy 
to continue its upward surge for 
at least another year. That is the 
consensus of four of Cleveland’s 
leading bank economists expressed 
at the annual economic forum of 
the Society of Security Analysts. 

Here is what the perspicacious 
prophets say about five of the basic 
business indicators: 


e Production — The Federal Re- 
serve’s industrial production index 
will reach 155 (1947-49=100) next 
April. It is now at a record 147. 


e GNP — Gross national product 
for the second quarter of 1960 will 
be at an annual rate between $490 
billion and $503 billion (most lean 
strongly toward an even $500 bil- 
lion). During the first quarter of 
this year, it was about $464 billion. 


e Prices—The panel sees compara- 
tive price stability over the next 
year. The wholesale price index of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics will 
edge up to no more than 122 (1947- 
49=100), compared with the pres- 
ent 119.6. 


© Corporate Profits—In next year’s 
second quarter, corporate profits be- 
fore taxes will be between $50 bil- 
lion and $55 billion (annual rate). 
During 1959’s first quarter, profits 
rose to about $48 billion. If they 
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continue upward to $50 billion dur- 
ing the current quarter, as some 
members of the panel believe, then 
the increase a year from now will 
be about 10 per cent. 


© Dividends — Stockholders will 
make out nearly as well. The pan- 
elists predict that corporations will 


BAROMETERS OF BUSINESS 


INDUSTRY 


pay dividends of about $14 billion 
or $15 billion during next year’s 
second quarter, an increase of about 
8 or 10 per cent. 

Under the prodding of the an- 
alysts, members of the panel have 
taken a flier on some of the specific 
segments of the economy. One 
guesses next year’s auto production 


LATEST 
PERIOD* 


PRIOR 
| WEEK 


*Dates on request. 


Steel Ingot Production (1,000 net tons)? 


Electric Power Distributed (million kw-hr) .... 


Bituminous Coal Output (1,000 tons) 
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TRADE 


Freight Carloadings (1,000 Cars) 
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FINANCE 


Bank Clearings (Dun & Bradstreet, millions) 
Federal Gross Debt (billions) 

Bond Volume, NYSE (millions) 
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Loans and Investments (billions) 
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PRICES 


SrEEL’s Finished Steel Price Index® 
SrrEt’s Nonferrous Metal Price Index® 
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5500 RESISTANCE WELDING EQUIPMENT 60 FREIGHT CARS ON ORDER 
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terial, and track accessories. Send 


Resistance Welder Manufacturers’ Assn. American Railway Car Institute. 


for free catalogs and ordering guides. 


L. B. FOSTER co 


PITTSBURGH 30 + ATLANTA 8 + NEW YORK 7 
CHICAGO 4 + HOUSTON 2 + LOS ANGELES 5 


ONLY 
OLIVER-FARQUHAR 
makes both conveyors 
and hydraulic or 
mechanical presses 


write The Oliver Corporation 


A. B. FARQUHAR DIVISION 
York 53, Pennsylvania 
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will total 6.5 million units. “There 
is plenty of room for expansion of 
credit to cover sales supporting that 
kind of production.” 

Another thinks housing starts for 
1959 will end close to 1.2 million 
units. “There should be no diffi- 
culty financing that number. 
Money may cost a little more, but 
it will be available.” 

On employment, the forecasters 
are not worried about the pattern 
of the recovery, maintaining that 
it is consistent with past patterns. 
“The FRB index will be about 153 
before unemployment drops back to 
about 4 per cent of the labor force 
(seasonally adjusted), which I 
think is normal,” declares one bank- 
er. “That will be in the fourth 
quarter.” 


NICB Official Concurs 


The Cleveland bankers are not 
the only optimists. Albert R. Som- 
mers, director of the Division of 
Business Analysis of the National 
Industrial Conference Board, says 
most economists feel that higher 
business levels are in store before 
the end of the year. He feels that 
while certain phases of the recovery 
are nearly played out, others will 
step in to keep the trend going. 


Inventory accumulation, a major 
influence in the recovery, from now 
on “will account for only a small 
fraction of the total rise in national 
expenditures.” Another force which 
he feels will be a sustaining influ- 
ence, rather than an expansive one, 
is housing. Starts are now at a 
rate commensurate with demand, 
and he feels that further advance 
is unlikely. (However, March 
starts were the highest in history 
for that month, and total starts for 
the first quarter exceeded those in 
the similar quarter of 1955.) 


A third expansional force—sales of 
consumer durables, especially autos 
—also is beginning to wane, he con- 
tends. “While installment debt 
will continue to rise throughout the 
year, the major stimulus to 1959 
provided by the recovery of con- 
sumer durables industries is nearly 
exhausted.” And he claims that 
the influence of government spend- 
ing, while still strong, is leveling 
off. By late 1959, he says govern- 
ment income is likely to equal its 
spending. 

But the recovery in capital goods 
is just beginning, he declares. “A 
considerable net stimulus to the 
business trend is emerging in the 
machinery area, and at least a mod- 
erate advance in associated heavy 
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INDUSTRIAL FURNACE ORDERS 


IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 


Hep eh ee 2,741 3,684 9,769 
Mar. 6,146 2,871 10,485 
TRO tae ae 3,572 4,559 
May acctis BLN: 954 5,389 
iiiht ye aoa Ree: 3,672 4,369 
Stily cee eee 5,169 4,332 
RUS ose 8 8: Te 3,533 3,924 
Septaue nn ee 4,846 7,463 
Oct Se Cres 3,105 3,674 
NOV tree wre 5,597 2,832 
ecm ret 4,284 3,992 


Industrial Heating Equipment Assn. Inc. 


construction is probable. On bal- 
ance,” he concludes, “a large ma- 
jority of economists find in these 
trends reassurance that national 
business conditions will continue 
generally upward throughout 1959 
and into early 1960.” 


Capital Goods Catch On 


The strength of the capital goods 
recovery became clearer last week 
when several industries reported 
significant monthly gains. One of 
the most important was the second 
consecutive gain in net new orders 
for cutting and forming type ma- 
chine tools. The March total was 
$50.55 million, up from February’s 
$45.5 million. Most of the increase 
came in cutting tools, said the Na- 
tional Machine Tool Builders’ As- 
sociation. Total shipments also in- 
creased to $45.65 million. 

Makers of resistance welders 
boosted their orders for the fourth 
month in a row. (See graph, Page 


60.) 

March was the best new order 
month that railroad carbuilders 
have seen since 1955. Awards in 


that month alone represented near- 
ly 62 per cent of new business done 
in all of 1958. (See graph and 
table, Page 60.) 
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STEEL FORGINGS BACKLOG 


IN THOUSANDS OF NET TONS 
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Shipments Unfilled Orders 

1959 1958 1959 1958 
Jone ends 108 353 318 
Feb, ... 112 93 395 289 
Mar. ti. Sis 92 mas 266 
Apr. 83 242 
REO VS waren) setae 78 240 
June 88 246 
DULY TS Sane see 67 256 
TRUER oo BON 80 279 
Sept. ead. sex 89 287 
Oct 100 303 
NOVe one, ss 89 307 
PCC eae Gee 113 313 


U. S. Bureau of the Census. Data based 
on reports from commercial and captive 
forge shops with monthly shipments of 
50 tons or more. 


New orders for industrial fur- 
naces in March were the best since 
September, 1957. (See graph 
above.) 

The biggest surprise of all was 
the announcement from the Found- 
ry Equipment Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation that February was the best 
month for new orders since Novem- 
ber, 1950. The association’s index 
registered 237.1 per cent of the 
1947-49 average. The new business 
from December through February 
was three times that of the corre- 
sponding year-ago period. Reason: 
Foundries, responding to _ better 
business, are dusting off old expan- 
sion and modernization plans. 


Index Hits Record 


The fact that STEEL’s industrial 
production index edged up another 
point to a record 170 (1947-49= 
100) during the week ended Apr. 
26 comes as almost an anticlimax 
to these optimistic reports. But it 
is interesting to note that just one 
year ago, during the week ended 
Apr. 26, the index reached its re- 
cession low of 118. Slight increases 
in electricity output and freight 
carloadings overbalanced a minor 
decrease in auto production. Steel 
output held near the record level. 
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. every fastener need 


Full Line... 
Fast Service! 


Good service you can count 
on... our reputation is built 
on it. With the ever increas- 
ing demands of industry, a 
dependable balanced inven- 
tory is a foremost considera- 
tion. Screw and Bolt Corpo- 
ration of America meets all 
your needs—from a complete 
line of quality industrial fas- 
teners, personalized service, 
and with a network of lead- 
ing distributors and strategi- 
cally located warehouses. 
Keep us in mind, one call 
can do it all, 


VMA 6544 


SCREW AND BOLT CORPORATIO 
OF AMERICA eitisturh s:Pa. - 


Pittsburgh Screw and Bolt 
Corporation 


ELECTRONIC TESTING 


by 


eddy currents 


magnetic fields 


MAGNATEST ED-500 


Crack Detector and Sorting Unit 

A probe type eddy current meter. Detects and 
measures relative depth of cracks . . . sorts 
ferrous and nonferrous metals according to 
hardness, heat treat condition or alloy... 
compares relative electrical conductivity... 
may be used to ‘‘measure’’ coatings, sheet or 
film thickness. 
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MAGNATEST FM-100—Conductivity Meter 
Measures electrical conductivity in absolute 
units by simple hand detector probe. Has 
almost countless uses because so many prop- 
erties are related to electrical conductivity. 
May be used on ingots, bars, or finished 
ae of any nonmagnetic conductive mate- 
rial. 
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MAGNATEST FM-500—Elastomat 

Provides a convenient means for rapid, ac- 
curate measurements of the moduli (elasticity 
and shear) and damping factor of mate- 
rials. Torsional as well as longitudinal and 
flexural moduli can be evaluated. Rapid 
measurements may be made on practically 
any solid material. 
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In this exciting, relatively recent field of nondestructive 
testing, new uses and applications are being 
discovered and developed continuously. 


As exclusive licensee in the U. S. for Dr. F. Foerster, 
Magnaflux Corporation offers what is probably the 
widest range of eddy current testing instruments 


available in this country. 


They are sold under the name 


MAGNATEST 


Listed below are only a few of these instruments, 

You may like additional information or facts for 
exploration, together with some knowledge of their 
present uses. Write for data sheets on any of the 
Magnatest instruments mentioned. Also, we have 
numerous technical translations on eddy current work 
that we can supply to you. Tell us briefly your possible 
application—or ask to have a Magnaflux Engineer 


discuss it with you. 


MAGNAFLUX CORPORATION 
7312 West Lawrence Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois 


New York 36 © Pittsburgh 36 ¢ Cleveland 15 
Detroit 11 * Dallas 35 © Los Angeles 22 
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MAGNATEST FM-20 
Magnetic Field Meter 


A precision magnetic field meter for making 
extremely accurate and sensitive measure- 
ments of DC magnetic fields. Used for many 
geophysical applications, in magnetic investi- 
gations and testing of magnetic metals. 
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MAGNATEST FS-300 


Magnetic Sorting Instrument 

Detects changes in alloy composition, heat 
treat conditions...depth of case...carbon 
content... tensile strength and cold working. 
Also detects and measures change in mass and 
dimension. For use on magnetic metals. Fully 
automatic, if desired. 
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MAGNATEST FW-400 


Rod, Tube and Wire Testing Units 

For testing nonmagnetic rod, tube and wire, 
Detects laps, seams, inclusions, voids, con- 
centrated porosity, embrittled areas, ‘'sliv- 
ers’‘ at mill speeds. Oscilloscope indicates 
presence of defects. Adjustable for pre-deter- 
mined requirements, automatic marking or 
rejection. 


MAGNAFLUX — Your ‘’House of { 
Answers’ for Nondestructive Testing | 
Problems. 
At your service is the most complete 

variety of highly developed nonde- | 
structive testing systems, and_indus- i 
trial knowledge of nondestructive | 
testing. It includes: 
MAGNAFLUX-MAGNAGLO to test 
magnetic metal parts. 

ZYGLO for nonmagnetic materials, 
locates cracks and pores. 


SONIZON Ultrasonic Testing of thick- ; 
ness, laminar defects. i 
STRESSCOAT to find and measure high | 
stress areas. : 

PARTEK to test unfired ceramics and 
powder metal parts. | 
STATIFLUX for locating defects in | 
glass, porcelain, and non-metal coat- 1 
ings. q 


FULL INFORMATION OR 
CONSULTATION AT YOUR REQUEST 
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MEN OF INDUSTRY 


J. ALLAN MacLEAN 
Dodge Mfg. president 


J. Allan MacLean was elected presi- 
dent of Dodge Mig. Corp., Misha- 
waka, Ind., effective June 1. He 
succeeds Joseph E. Otis Jr., elected 
- chairman. Mr. MacLean has been 
_ group executive and general man- 
ager of Bendix Products Div., Ben- 
dix Aviation Corp. 


Gene E. Zinniger was appointed 
vice president-production and engi- 
neering, Ormet Corp., New York, 
which is jointly owned by Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corp. and Re- 
vere Copper & Brass Inc. Prior to 
joining Ormet on its establishment 
in 1956, Mr. Zinniger was with Re- 
vere Copper & Brass. He had pre- 
viously served for 25 years with Alu- 
minum Co. of Canada Ltd. 


Marc W. Pender was appointed vice 
president of Bettinger Corp.’s new 
Package Service Station Div., Mil- 
ford, Mass. He was formerly mar- 
keting director for Avco Mfg. Corp. 
and a former vice president of 
Magic Chef Inc. His appointment 
follows the recent purchase by Bet- 
tinger of a prefabricated service sta- 
tion division developed by Avco 
Mig. Co. 


Michel Biscayart was elected presi- 
dent of E. W. Bliss Co. (Paris), 
subsidiary of E. W. Bliss Co., Can- 
ton, Ohio. He previously served 
for 30 years with Norton Co., for 
the last 13 years with Norton Behr- 
Manning Overseas Inc. 


Richard E. Reich was appointed 
vice president-sales, Proto Tool Co., 
Los Angeles, member firm of Pen- 
dleton Tool Industries Inc. He was 
product sales manager. 
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‘GENE E. ZINNIGER 
Ormet production-eng. v. p. 


M. J. Smith was appointed superin- 
tendent, Iron & Steel Div., at Kaiser 
Steel Corp.’s Fontana, Calif., plant. 
He was with the Steel Div. of Ford 
Motor Co. as manager of the Open 
Hearth & Electric Furnace Dept. 


Kenneth A. Henn fills the new post 
of domestic sales manager, Jones & 
Lamson Machine Co., Springfield, 
Vt. Former manager of the Detroit 
office, he is succeeded by Lewis 
Bernardini. 


James D. Moore, production man- 
ager, was named plant manager at 
Vitro Uranium Co.’s uranium mill 
in Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Forst L. Robertson was appointed 
vice president-sales manager, Keo- 
kuk Steel Casting Co., Keokuk, 
Iowa. Karl G. Jansson continues as 
vice president-director of sales of 
companies associated with Keokuk 
(Mid-Continent Steel Casting Corp. 
and Hica Inc.). Jack Dimond was 
appointed executive vice president 
of Mid-Continent Steel Casting 
Corp., Shreveport, La. 


Harold A. Goldsmith was elected 
president, Magnetic Amplifiers Inc., 
New York. Herbert Herz was elec- 
ted executive vice president. 


Frank L. Magee, president of Alumi- 
num Co. of America, was named 
chief executive officer of the com- 
pany. Named to serve as executive 
vice presidents are M. M. Anderson, 
Leon E. Hickman, and Lawrence 
L. Litchfield Jr. (former vice presi- 
dents). Newly elected vice presi- 
dents are Theodore W. Bossert and 
Robert A. Learnard. 


M. J. SMITH 
Kaiser Steel div. supt. 


VERNON L. LOOFBORO 
Gardner Machine exec. v. p. 


Vernon L. Loofboro was appointed 
executive vice president, Gardner 
Machine Co., Beloit, Wis. He was 
general manager, and_ previously 
manager, Abrasive Div. Gardner is 
a subsidiary of Landis Tool Co. 


Ade Czarnecki was made chief en- 
gineer of Anchor Steel & Conveyor 
Co., Dearborn, Mich. He was chief 
draftsman. 


H. B. Newell, president, Ohio 
Forge & Machine Corp., Cleveland, 
was elected to the added post of 
chairman to succeed F. H. Chapin, 
who died in August, 1958. C. E. 
Thayer, vice president, was elected 
executive vice president to succeed 
the late R. B. Tripp. E. F. Awig, 
former vice president and chief 
engineer, was elected vice president- 
engineering and manufacturing. 
W. M. Husband, former secretary, 
is now secretary and treasurer. 


Robert A. Heath was made man- 
ager of engineering, Warner Elec- 
tric Brake & Clutch Co., Beloit, 
Wis. He was chief engineer, Walker 
Mfg. Co. 


Edwin R. Stroh fills the new post 
of vice president and director of 
sales, Electric Auto-Lite Co., Toledo, 
Ohio. 


Alfred C. Harris joined Commercial 
Shearing & Stamping Co., Youngs- 
town, as manager of sales, Roto- 
form Products, a new post. He was 
sales manager, Metal Dynamics 
Div., Cincinnati Milling Machine 
Co. 


Arthur G. Zahn was appointed vice 
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SHAO C. FENG JOHN 
Silicon Transistor positions 


president, Chesterfield Steel Service 
Co. and Coil Steel Corp., Cleveland. 


Shao C. Feng was made manager 
of product planning, Silicon Tran- 
sistor Corp., Carle Place, N. Y. He 
was head of advanced computer cir- 
cuit development for Remington 
Rand Univac. John Clarke was 
made manager of applications en- 
gineering. He was with General 
Instrument Corp. 


Timken Roller Bearing Co. an- 
nounces appointment of Walter 
Jehu as managing director of Aus- 
tralian Timken Proprietary Ltd., 
Ballarat, Australia. He replaces the 
late Elmer Schweitzer. 


Bullard Co., Bridgeport, Conn., ap- 
pointed Francis L. Dabney execu- 
tive vice president; Paul L. Smith, 
secretary-treasurer. 


James S. Anderson, vice president- 
sales, Babcock & Wilcox Co.’s 
Tubular Products Div. at Beaver 
Falls, Pa., was appointed general 
manager of the division. 


FRANCIS L. DABNEY 
Bullard executive v. p. 
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JAMES S. ANDERSON 
B&W Tube Div. gen. mgr. 


~ 


CLARKE 


PAUL A. MONGERSON 


W. DEAN GWIN 


Chicago Screw vice president, factory manager 


Paul A. Mongerson was promoted 
to vice president; W. Dean Gwin 
to factory manager of Chicago 
Screw Co., Bellwood, Ill., a division 
of Standard Screw Co. Mr. Gwin 
succeeds Mr. Mongerson, who, in 
addition to new duties, will assist 
President W. D. Corlett in the gen- 
eral management of the company. 


A. J. Tomasek was named president 
and chief executive officer of Missis- 
sippi Glass Co., St. Louis. He con- 
tinues to serve as president, chief 
executive officer and chairman of 
Walsh Refractories Corp., St. Louis, 
subsidary. 


Edward L. Maguire was appointed 
sales manager, Kittell-Lacy Inc., El 
Monte, Calif. He was sales man- 
ager, Alloy Fabrication Div., Stand- 
ard Steel Corp., Los Angeles. 


Stanley C. Adamek was appointed 
general manager, Pheoll Mfg. Co. 
Inc., Chicago. He has been assist- 
ant general manager for the last 
year. He joined the firm in 1953 
and has served as plant manager, 


a 


STANLEY C. ADAMEK 
Pheoll Mfg. gen. mgr. 


works manager, and manufacturing 
manager. 


A. H. Matthaeus was elected presi- 
dent and general manager, Interna- 
tional Ball & Roller Bearing Corp., 
Seattle. W. P. Greenawalt was 
named chairman. 


Fred A. Meunier joined Magnaflux 
Corp., Chicago, as senior engineer, 
Electronic Engineering Dept. He 
served for 19 years with Republic 
Steel Corp., and most recently was 
project engineer, Electro-Mechani- 
cal Research Center. 


Dr. William C. Leone was made 
manager, Industrial Systems Div., 
Hughes Products Group, Hughes 
Aircraft Co., Los Angeles. 


Joseph W. McNichols was appoint- 
ed president, Daystrom Furniture 
Div., Olean, N. Y., Daystrom Inc. 


Alfred W. Knight was elected presi- 
dent, Western Precipitation Corp., 
Los Angeles. He succeeds Walter 
A. Schmidt, who remains as chair- 
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ALFRED W. KNIGHT 
Western Precipitation pres. 
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assure unvarying uniformity of anneal and coating; 
high daily outputs with no un-scheduled downtime. 


TOTAL DESIGN CAPACITY IN EXCESS OF 2,460,000 TONS PER YEAR* 
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Tailored to meet your specific requirements and incorporating the most 
advanced techniques, EF continuous galvanizing lines assure users high 
heating efficiency — accurately controlled cycling — and month after month 
of continuous, trouble-free, 24 hours a day, 7 days a week operation. You 
get maximum production — and return — per dollar invested. 


The unvarying uniformity of product physicals —the bright even 
spangle — and the tight bond of the coating, preventing chipping or 
flaking — assure high market acceptance, and make subsequent forming 
and fabricating operations more efficient and less costly. 


For utmost efficiency and economy on galvanizing operations, and all 
other continuous, or batch, heat treating of ferrous, non-ferrous or alloy 
materials, you'll find it pays to consult The Electric Furnace Company 


heat processing engineers. 


* Tonnage output will vary depending upon width and gauge of strip being processed. 


THE ELECTRIC FURNACE CoO. 


Gas-fired, Oil-fired and Electric Furnaces for Heat Treating any Product, Using any Process, any Hourly Output. 


500 West Wilson Street alem, Ohio. 


Branch Offices in Detroit, Mich., Santa Ana, Calif., and Cheshire, Conn. Canadian Associates, Canefco Limited, Toronto 13, Ontario 


WILLIAM A. MADER 
Oberdorfer Foundries v. p. 


HERBERT E. HIRSCHLAND 
Metal & Thermit v. p. 


man. Mr. Knight was executive 
vice president and general manager. 


Herbert E. Hirschland was elected 
vice president-commercial develop- 
ment, Metal & Thermit Corp., New 
York. He was director of commer- 
cial development. Functions of the 
department include product de- 
velopment, market development, 
and market research. 


William J. Strandwitz Jr. was named 
executive vice president, Capitol 
Products Corp., Mechanicsburg, Pa. 
He was a vice president and chief 
executive officer of Read Standard 
Div., York, Pa. In his new capaci- 
ty, he has charge of company na- 
tional sales and manufacturing op- 
erations. 


J. Paul Games was named superin- 
tendent of industrial relations, Mid- 
west Steel Corp., the new plant to 
be built by National Steel Corp. in 
Porter County, Ind. Mr. Games 
has assumed. his new duties and is 
working both at Weirton Steel and 
at Midwest’s temporary offices in 
Valparaiso, Ind. 
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WILLARD E. BREWER 
Tube Reducing post 


WILLIAM J. STRANDWITZ JR. 
Capitol Products exec. v. p. 


EMIL E. SELL 
National Twist Drill purchasing 


WILLIAM O. ANSHUTZ 
Greaves Machine Tool post 


William O. Anshutz was appointed 
manager, Gear Div., Greaves Ma- 
chine Tool Co., Cincinnati. He has 
been engaged in consulting engi- 
neering work on gear manufactur- 
ing for several years. Previously he 
was with Cincinnati Gear Co. and 
with Cincinnati Milling Machine 
Co. 


Edward W. Moffitt was made gen- 
eral manager, Midvale-Heppenstall 
Co., Philadelphia. He was with 
Heppenstall Co., parent firm, as 
general manager, Bridgeport, Conn., 
plant. 


Robert L. Bristol was made sales 
manager, Punch Div., Pivot Punch 
& Die Corp., North Tonawanda, 
N. Y. He was sales engineer for 
special tooling. 


John T. Lurcott was named product 
engineer, Product Engineering & 
Development Dept., Alloy Tube 
Div., Union, N. J., Carpenter Steel 
Co. 


Michael Zara was made production 
control manager, Servo Corp. of 
America, New Hyde Park, N. Y. 


William A. Mader was named vice 
president-technical services, Ober- 
dorfer Foundries Inc., Syracuse, 
N. Y., a newly established division 
which combines departments of 
quality, service, and laboratory con- 
trol. In this connection, Mr. Mader 
will represent Oberdorfer and_ its 
subsidiary, Oswego Castings Corp., 
in the field, giving a series of lec- 
tures to users of castings. He most 
recently served Oberdorfer as chief 
metallurgist and director of labora- 
tories. 


Willard E. Brewer was appointed 
special products manager, Tube Re- 
ducing Corp., Wallington, N. J. He 
was previously associated with Tim- 
ken Roller Bearing Co.’s Steel & 
Tube Div., Canton, Ohio, for more 
than 22 years. 


Emil E. Sell succeeds Richard B. 
Kane, retired, as director of pur- 
chases, National Twist Drill & Tool 
Co., Rochester, Mich. John S. Mac- 
Donald replaces Mr. Sell as pur- 
chasing agent. Clarence J. Ca- 
dieux replaces Arthur L. Norton, 
retired, as comptroller. 


Richard T. Thornton was named 
general manufacturing manager, 
Hardware & Accessories Div., Ford 
Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. Former 
manager of the Indianapolis steer- 
ing gear plant, he succeeds Paul A. 
Miller, resigned. 


Max de Zemplen was appointed di- 
vision manager for Anti-Corrosive 
Metal Products Co. Inc., Castle-on- 
Hudson, N. Y. He has headquar- 
ters in Los Angeles. Mr. de Zem- 
plen was general sales manager, 
Briles Mfg. Co., and Voi-Shan Mfg. 
Co., a division of Pheoll Mfg. Co. 


OBIT UASR LE Ste 


Paul A. Montanus, 76, president, 
Springfield Machine Tool Co., 
Springfield, Ohio, died Apr. 21. 


George W. Kohlmeyer, 74, retired 
vice president-manufacturing, W. A. 
Case & Son Mfg. Co., Buffalo, died 
Apr. 18. 


W. F. Harrah, 87, co-founder and 
honorary chairman, National- 
Standard Co., Niles, Mich., died 
Apr. 16. 
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Harvester Cuts Operations 


At McCormick Works 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
Co. will gradually discontinue pro- 
' duction of farm implements at its 
McCormick Works, Chicago, ter- 
| minating output in three years. 

_ Castings will continue to be 
| made in the nodular iron foundry 
and some operations will be carried 
on in the malleable iron foundry. 


| @ Basis for Decision — Mark V. 
Keeler, vice president of the Farm 
Equipment Group, points out that 
a number of trends were responsible 
for the decision. Most important: 
1. Decreasing number of U. S. 
farms has resulted in an excess of 
Harvester implement capacity. 
2. Increasing average size of 
farms and consequent larger size 
and capacity of farm implements. 
The buildings at McCormick Works 
-are not suited to production of 
these larger machines. 

3. The age and condition of plant 
buildings. Only 4 per cent are 
less than 41 years old; 85 per cent 
are from 48 to 87 years old. 

4. Declining export market as 
foreign countries continue to make 
more of their own requirements. 

Factories at Canton and East 
Moline, Ill., and Memphis, Tenn., 
will make most of the types of im- 
plements now made at McCormick 
Works. Production of malleable 
iron castings will be transferred to 
Waukesha, Wis. 


e Imports Small Tractor — The 
company has started importing and 
marketing in the U. S. small diesel 
powered farm tractors which are 
produced by its subsidiary, Inter- 
national Harvester Co. of Great 
Britain Ltd., Bradford, England. 

Mr. Keeler points out that the 
30 to 35 hp tractors are additions to 
the company’s broad line of farm 
tractors and do not replace any 
American-made Harvester tractor. 
It is being brought to the U. S., he 
says, to compete with small farm 
tractors being sold in this country 
by other manufacturers, foreign 
and domestic. 

While this is the first time Har- 
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vester has imported tractors, it has 
imported various other farm imple- 
ments for a number of years. Most 
foreignmade Harvester products 
come from Canada and a few from 
Mexico, where the company has a 
subsidiary. 


Crucible to Buy Firm 


Crucible Steel Co. of America, 
Pittsburgh, has arranged to set up 
a Canadian company to acquire the 
steelmaking facilities of Sorel In- 
dustries Ltd., Sorel, Que. The prop- 
erty includes three electric arc fur- 
naces with an annual capacity of 
35,000 net tons; a 16 in., 3 high, 
4 stand bar mill with annual rolling 
capacity of 22,500 tons; nine forg- 
ing hammers; one, 2000 ton hy- 
draulic forging press; and a steel 
foundry. 


Foundry Doubles Capacity 


New Iron Foundry Co., Romulus, 
Mich., is erecting an addition that 
will double its plant capacity. Its 
output includes die blocks, machine 
tool and experimental castings. In 
addition to gray iron, the company 
casts alloyed iron and semisteel. De- 
velopment of a new method on cer- 
tain types of work, New Iron claims, 
enables it to duplicate the accuracy 
of shell molding. 


Stelco Plans Expansion 


Expansion plans of the Steel Co. 
of Canada Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., in- 
volve an estimated expenditure of 
$80 million in the next two or three 
years. The program is designed to 
increase steelmaking capacity near- 
ly 25 per cent. Major projects in- 
clude: 

1. A 300 ton open hearth, to be 
added to No. 3 open hearth shop, 
which was completed in 1953. 

2. A 250 ton pouring crane and 
an extension to the main pouring 
aisle in the No. 2 open hearth shop. 


3. Additional warehouse facilities 
(Please turn to Page 72) 


RUTHMAN 
MOLTEN 


METAL 
PUMPS 


For Handling Molten 


@ Lead © Zinc ©® Salt 
©@ Spelter © Babbitt 


Gusher Molten Metal Pumps are 
tested under operating conditions 
and have proved that they will 
give efficient performance under 
recommended temperatures and 
conditions of operation. Models 
15028E and 15028XE are suitable 
for temperatures up to 1000° F. 
Model 9075M with or without 
closed water jacket for tempera- 
tures up to 750° F. Other models 
from ¥% HP to 10 HP. Write for 
information and illustrated folder. 


MACHINERY CO. 


* MOLTEN METAL PUMPS «© COOLANT PUMPS 
¢ CIRCULATORS + AGITATORS 


1825 Reading Road 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Pittsburgh Steel’s patterned sheet gives leather-appearance to the new custom 
furniture-styled L-1000 Laundromats shown here on way to final inspection. 


An Industry First... 


ittsburgh Steel Has Beauty of Leather 
On Westinghouse ‘Furniture-Styled Twins’. 


Soft, rich finish on a group of Laundro- | 
mat shells is checked at one of the many i 
quality inspection points. Close-up shows || 
detail of the L-1000’s pattern. : 


production process at Mansfield, Ohio. 


First time pattern- 
rolled steel available 


in wide steel sheets 


Wide patterned sheet steel—a new 
product and a Pittsburgh Steel 
Company “‘first’’—has been put to 
work by Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration on its new line of custom 
“furniture-styled”’ appliances. 

Wider than any patterned sheet 
available until now, the new sheet is 
designed and finished to appear like 
fine-grain leather. It’s being used as 
the outer shell on Westinghouse’s 
newly introduced L-1000 Laundro- 
mats and D-1000 automatic electric 
dryers. 


Pittsburgh Steel’s Allenport 
(Pa.) Works is the steel indus- 
try’s first producer of patterned, 
flat-rolled carbon steel in widths 
up to 48 inches—about twice 
the width previously available. 


Patterned sheet is available in coils 
or cut lengths, in either commercial 
or drawing quality. As flat, formable 
and drawable as Pittsburgh Steel’s 
plain sheet, super-wide pattern- 
rolled steel goes through Westing- 
house’s regular production process 
without special machine changes. 

Patterned sheets are given 27 
piercings and notchings, in addition 
to a four-side flange. At Westing- 
house, the rolled-in pattern emerges 
unmarred, even on corners and bends. 

Next step is welding and then the 
sheet is formed into the appliance’s 


Fully as formable as Pittsburgh Steel’s regular plain sheets, 
the new patterned sheets are put through Westinghouse’s normal 


Top quality in sheet, plain or patterned, is needed 
to serve Westinghouse’s automated equipment. Here, 


patterned sheet is formed into the shell of the L-1000. 


shell. After bonderizing, the shell 
gets a sprayed-on enamel coat which 
is baked. Soft wood-toned in color, 
the enamel helps emphasize the 
attractive, but rugged, leather-like 
finish. 


e Shape of Tomorrow—But sur- 
face is only one quality standard 
Pittsburgh Steel meets. The Shape 
of Tomorrow theme in Westinghouse 
appliances requires clean, pro- 
nounced lines. As a result, bends and 
corners are sharper on the L-1000 
and D-1000 models. This imposes 
extra requirements for uniformity of 
hardness so that the patterned sheets 
won’t overbend or spring back. 

Flatness specs must be met rigidly 
so that the finished appliance isn’t 
plagued by an “‘oil-canning”’ effect. 

Westinghouse has automated so 
much of its production sequence at 
the Mansfield, Ohio, plant that steel 
suppliers know gauge and dimension 
specs must be held rigidly. If they 
aren’t, rejects and scrap losses would 
mount rapidly. 


Pittsburgh Steel’s patterned 
sheets are performing so well at 
Westinghouse and in other ap- 
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DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
Detroit 
Houston 


Atlanta Cleveland 


Dayton 


Chicago 


plications that a promising 
future is being predicted for the 
product, especially in the auto- 
motive, appliance and building 
industries. 


Patterned sheets are suitable for 
any application where decorative 
appeal is needed, in addition to 
steel’s strength, formability and 
economy. 

Produced on one of the steel indus- 
try’s most modern sheet mills, pat- 
terned sheet complements Pitts- 
burgh Steel’s full line of hot and 
cold-rolled carbon steel products. 

Supplementing this product is 
cold-rolled strip steel produced by 
the Thomas Strip Division, Warren, 
Ohio, whose line also includes pat- 
tern-rolled strip—plain or with a 
variety of protective and decorative 
coatings. These include copper, 
brass, nickel and zinc. 

If you are a manufacturer of a 
product made from flat-rolled steel, 
you can’t afford to pass up potential 
improvements in your production 
process or the sales zip this imagina- 
tive patterned steel can give your 
product. Contact any of the district 
sales offices listed on this page. 


tisburgh Steel Company 


Grant Building © 


Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
New York Tulsa 
Philadelphia Warren, Ohio 
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COPPER, TIN, LEAD, ZINC BRONZES 


Your parts last longer when they're 


SHENANGO CENTRIFUGAL CASTINGS 


Your machine parts, ferrous or non-ferrous, are subject to 
stress, strain and friction, day after day, year after year... so 
specify Shenango ...and see what a difference this makes! 

Shenango’s centrifugal casting process insures longer life 
because of finer, more uniform, pressure-dense grain to begin 
with . . . free of inclusions, porosity, blowholes and other 
weakening defects. Then, far less machining is needed and 
your part is stronger... to last and last and last! 

Shenango’s modern and fully-equipped shops will supply 
you with ferrous or non-ferrous symmetrical parts in virtually 
any shape or size . . . rough, semi-machined or precision- 


finished to your most exacting specifications. For full details, 
write: Centrifugally Cast Products Division, The Shenango 
Furnace Company, Dover, Ohio. 


MONEL METAL «+ NI-RESIST 


MEEHANITE® METAL «+ ALLOY IRONS 


CENTRIFUGAL 
CASTINGS 


ALUMINUM AND MANGANESE BRONZES 
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for tin plate coils—their production 
will commence later this year. 

4. Enlargement of mill buildings 
and rearrangement of processing 
equipment. 

5. New maintenance shops and 
service buildings. 

6. Development of ore and coal 
properties. 

7. Additions and improvements in 
the finishing works. 


U. S. Steel Expands Mill 


National Tube Div., U. S. Steel 
Corp., will nearly double the stain- 
less steel tubing capacity of its Ell- 
wood (Pa.) Works. Two new build- 
ings, containing about 40,000 sq ft 
of manufacturing space, will be 
erected to house additional equip- 
ment. Production of stainless steel 
tubing will continue during the 
construction period, which will ex- 
tend over about 18 months. 


Among processing facilities to be 
installed will be a controlled atmos- 
phere annealing furnace, inside and 
outside surface conditioning equip- 
ment, additional tube reducing bar 
drawing equipment, and cleaning 
and descaling equipment. Finishing 
equipment will include straighten- 
ers, abrasive cutoffs, and profiling 
machines. Numerous nondestructive 
types of testing equipment will be 
acquired. 


A deep drilling machine will be 
installed in connection with the 
present seamless hot mill facilities 
to provide for the increased tubing 
requirements. 


Werner Leases Foundry 


Werner Foundry & Machine Co., 
Lansdale, Pa., has leased the former 
Carver foundry on Germantown 
Pike, Fairview (Norristown), Pa. 
Werner will operate both facilities. 


Ford Gets Army Contract 


The Army’s $23 million Shille- 
lagh surface-to-surface missile devel- 
opment program has been awarded 
to a Ford Motor Co. subsidiary, Ae- 
ronutronic Systems Inc., Los An- 
geles. Raytheon Mfg. Co., Wal- 
tham, Mass., has been awarded a 
subcontract for development of the 
fire control subsystem. The Shille- 
lagh program will be initiated in 
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KEARNEY & TRECKER builds production 


MACHINE TOOLS FOR EVERY INDUSTRY 


Since 1898 .. . Kearney & Trecker 
Customer Engineering Service — sup- 
ported by an outstanding staff of en- 
gineers experienced in production mill- 


ing machine design and application — 
combined with the finest and latest 
machine tools in an ultra modern plant 


Oil Industry 
automatic 4-spindle mill- 
ing machine mills 4 rock 
bit cones simulfaneously... 
‘in a trunnion-type fixture 
having 4 work-piece spin- 
dies. PRODUCTION — a. 
constant flow of this ex- _ 
-pendable type tool 2 
meet the steady come 


is always ready to solve’ your produc- 
tion problems. 


/Tool Industry 


Flutes and shank squares 
are. milled on tap blanks _ 
by this automatic machine, | 
Tap blanks are hopper 

loaded and automatically 

unloaded. RESULT—greot- 
ly increased hourly pro- 
duction 
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Seay Machinery Division 
6790 W. National Avenue e Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin 
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interchangeable with all 


standard JIC cylinders 


With the introduction of the ALL NEW T-J Squair 
Head, Tomkins-Johnson now offers industry the 
most complete design range of air and hydraulic 
cylinders. Presently available in bore diameters 
from 1-% to 8 inches, the T-J Squair Head is an 
interchangeable cylinder which produces maxi- 
mum force and efficiency, with minimum pres- 
sures...and is also adaptable to the use of low 
pressure oil as the working medium. Write today 
to The Tomkins-Johnson Co., Jackson, Michigan, 
for Bulletin #SQ 10-58 and complete details. 


CHECK THESE 10 POINTS OF T-J SUPERIORITY 


1. One Piece Piston 


2. Hard Chrome Cylinder Bore 
and Piston Rods 


3. High Tensile Steel Tie-Rods 


4,.Cushion Adjusting Screw, 
Externally Adjustable 


5. New Super-Cushion for air, 
or Self-Aligning Master Seal 
for oil (T-J Patents) 


6. Solid Steel Heads and 
Mounting Plates Standard 
all Models 


7. Port Design Allows Mini- 
mum Pressure Drop on 
Inlet or Outlet 


8 Chevron Type, Self-Adjust- 


ing Rod Packing 


9. Piloted Packing Gland— 


Absolute Alignment 


10. Piston Rod, Extra Strong— 


Polished and Chrome Plat- 
ed for Efficiency and Pro- 
tection 


TOMKINS-JOHNSON 


RIVITORS...AIR AND HYDRAULIC CYLINDERS .. CUTTERS... CLINCHORS 
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a 550,000 sq ft plant in Maywood, 
Calif., under the direction of R. P. 
Jackson, general manager, Tactical 
Weapon Systems Div. 


Pacific Tube Expands 


Pacific Tube Co., Los Angeles, is 
erecting a 55,000 sq ft building ad- 
jacent to its present mill where it 
will install manufacturing facilities 
for an expanded product line. Fa- 
cilities will include barmaking and 
rod cleaning machines, straighten- 
ers, die grinders, saws, and cutoff 
equipment. 


Reynolds Builds in West 


Reynolds Aluminum Supply Co. 
is constructing a new warehouse 
and office building at 6446 E. 
Washington Blvd., Los Angeles. 
The structure will contain 17,000 
sq {t of office space and 100,000 sq 
ft of warehouse space. The new 


plant is expected to be completed 
by Nov. 1. 


Foundry Installs Furnace 


Goslin - Birmingham Mfg. Co., 
Birmingham, is completing instal- 
lation of a 22 ton electric furnace at 
its foundry. Cost: More than $250,- 
000. Purpose: To make heavy steel 
castings weighing up to 22 tons. 
John W. Little is president. 


AEC Plans Plutonium Plant 


The Atomic Energy Commission 
is negotiating a contract with Kaiser 
Engineers, Oakland, Calif., for con- 
struction of a $145 million plutoni- 
um plant which also could serve as 
a nuclear powerstation. To be built 
at the Hanford, Wash., plutonium 
works, it will take about four years 
to complete. 


Brush Enlarges Plant 


Brush Beryllium Co., Cleveland, 
has launched an additional expan- 
sion of its plant at Elmore, Ohio. 
The firm recently completed en- 
largement of alloy rolling facilities 
there. It is adding 15,000 sq ft to 
house new beryllium fabrication 
equipment, including two hot-press- 
ing furnaces and machining facili- 
ties. Tentative completion date is 
June 15. 

The company is also establishing 
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a beryllium fabrication facility and 
regional sales office in San Fran- 
cisco. 


J&L Cutting Air Pollution 


Koppers Co., Pittsburgh, will con- 
struct major equipment for air. pol- 
lution control at Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp.’s Pittsburgh Works. The 


All No. 4 open hearth shop on the 
t ese South Side will be equipped with 
new electrostatic precipitators at a 
d t g cost of about $9 million. 
“. = 
Voi-Shan Industries Inc. (former- 
built into the new ly Pheoll Mfg. Co.), Chicago, sold 


Voi-Shan Sells Plants 
four of its properties: Industrial 
Fasteners, Chicago; Impact Extru- 
UJ S ROYAL V-BELT sion, Michigan City, Ind.; Frank- 
= a fort Mfg. Co., Frankfort, Mich.; and 
= General Mfg. Co., Waterbury, 
Conn. The new owners have formed 
increase & ~ p Pheoll Mfg. Co. Inc. to operate the 


plants. Voi-Shan will transfer its 


headquarters to Los Angeles where 
it operates several plants. 
fol, NEW PLANTS 
Kermac Nuclear Fuels Corp. has 
started production of sulfuric acid 
at its new plant north of Grants, 
N. Mex. The $1.5 million plant 
has a capacity of 400 tons a day 
NO PREMIUM PRICE and was built by Western-Knapp 
Engineering Co., San Francisco. It 
is an integral part of Kermac’s ura- 


The new cords and new fabrics and new | nium mill at Ambrosia Lake. 


Titan Metal Mfg. Co., Bellefonte, 
Pa., opened a mill depot at Sey- 
mour, Conn. It carries stocks of 
brass rod products and aluminum 


V-Belts by 40%. These superior forgings. 


a} NEW ADDRESSES 


sheaves means less belt cost and less hebee 


construction methods all add up to 


increasing the H.P. rating of U.S. Royal 


improvements mean higher drive capacity 


at less cost. Using fewer belts and narrower 


Barrel Finishing Corp. 
moved to its new plant at 190 Henry 
St., Stamford, Conn. The firm makes 
barrel finishing equipment, media, 
and compounds. The Esbec Finish- 
ing Div. will continue to operate at 
Meriden, Conn. 


sheave cost. Yet, with all this, you pay no 


premium for the new U.S. Royal V-Belt! 


Atlas Screw & Specialty Co., New 
York, moved its Newark, N. J., 


(Please turn to Page 80) 
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924 PACIFIC Brakes, representing over 95% of all 
hydraulic press brakes in use today, have operated 
for an aggregate of 4,769 years to test and confirm 

PACIFIC designs that have established hydraulic 
press brakes as far more profitable to operate than 
mechanical brakes. However, only PACIFIC has 

precise accuracy, versatility, high speed and de- 
pendability that comes from years of experience 
in manufacturing, developing and improving 

this unique machine. It is the only hydraulic 


press brake in daily operation that is actually 
air bending, straightening, deep drawing, 


blanking, and doing heavy punching. Accu- 


hy acitic racy oe thousandths of an inch (greater 
j indust ¥ lerances of all than with any mechanical or other hydraulic 
+ W.9- aera iro the closest '° a Company brake) repeats itself on every stroke. Ram 
Ls yracturers a ; gias AN ove) is rypicel remains level regardless of location of work 
See i oA ocific Brakes elected pacific on the bed. PACIFIC sizes range from 60 
once tons to 1500 tons. 


Only hydraulic brake built for MAINTENANCE-FREE 
HEAVY PUNCHING for years 


Pacific is uniquely designed to absorb heavy shock from punching in é Dependable, simplified electrical and hydraulic controls can easily be 
the hydraulic system rather than in the frame of the brake. Cushioned kept working continuously by any plant maintenance crew. There are 
against shock, punch and dies stand up from’3 to 8 times longer than no complicated electronic devices. In photo (above) at agricultural 
with mechanical brakes. Photo (above) shows 1” alloy steel plate being equipment plant, the 500 ton Pacific Hydraulic Brake shearing 34” 
punched at earthmoving equipment plant. alloy steel plate with Pacific Shearing Attachment has operated con- 

tinuously for the first 4 years at a cost of $5.22 in replacement parts. 
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at TODAY’S ONLY 
PRESS BRAKE 


Write for brochure 


PACIFIC INDUSTRIAL 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


848 49th AVE., OAKLAND, CALIF. 
PLANTS: 
OAKLAND, CALIF. and MT. CARMEL, ILL. 


DISTRIBUTORS: ALBUQUERQUE, N. M.; DENVER, COLO.—R. E. Duboc Associates + 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—W. H. Sleeman + CHICAGO, ILL.; MILWAUKEE, WIS.; MINNE- 
APOLIS, MINN.—The Gute Co. +» CLEVELAND, OH!|O—Wigglesworth Machinery Dis- 
: : tributors « DALLAS, TEX.—Machine Tool Associates +» DETROIT, MICH.—Taylor-Thomp- 
‘a4 : . son Machinery Co + HOUSTON, TEX.—Butcher, Carter & Preston Co. © INDIANA; 


ed za SAN sccaiiiaae LOUISVILLE, KY —Harry B. Green Machinery Co. » KANSAS CITY & ST. LOUIS, MO.; 
H i G & Ss P EE E D DES MOINES, |!OWA—Moehlenpah Engr. Co. + LOS ANGELES, CALIF.; ARIZONA— 

; Tornquist Machinery Co. + MT. VERNON, N. Y.—William Halpern & Co., Inc. » NEW 

operation ORLEANS, LA.—Dixie Mill Supply Co. + NORFOLK, VA.—Tidewater Supply Co. + 


PITTSBURGH, PA.—Steel City Tool & Machinery Co. + PORTLAND, ORE.—Portland 
Machinery Co. « ROCHESTER, N. Y —Ogden R. Adams Co, Inc. + SALT LAKE CITY, 
UTAH—Todd Machinery Co. +» SEATTLE, WASH.—Buckner Weatherby Co. + TULSA, 
OKLA —Martin Machinery Co. + WETHERSFIELD, CONN.—Beisel Machinery Co. 
WYNNEWOOD, PA. (suburb of Philadelphia), Edward A. Lynch Machinery Co., 
Inc. * TORONTO, ONT.—Hercules Presses, Ltd. 


Pacific adjustable stroke length can be shortened for rapid stroking. 
Automatic, self-leveling ram permits use of progressive dies across 
entire bed of press. The automatically-fed Pacific at automotive parts 
plant, which can cycle up to seventy 142” strokes per minute, is 
forming 3780 operations per hour in the above photo. In virtually any 
operation, Pacific’s high cycling speed equals or exceeds materials 
handling capacity. 
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Advertisement 


Illustrated here is a Gorton 
Mastermill with O-16A Super- 
Speed Spindle Head and Ram 
Assembly with G. E. Mark Il 
Numerical Control System 


Numerical Control Cuts 
Short-Run Milling Costs 


Requirements of the machining problem determine the type of control 


One of the truly fascinating as- 
pects of numerical control is the 
way in which it changes the “im- 
possible” into the possible... usu- 
ally at a high profit. For instance; 
remarkable savings have been ob- 
tained in the production of “head- 
ache” parts, in ability to machine 
“out of reach” work areas, in main- 
tenance of uniform tolerances on 
complicated interchangeable com- 
ponents, and in the elimination of 
waste, rejects, and high inspection 


costs. 


Numerical control is especially suit- 
able wherever design of parts is 
beyond manual control or multi- 


tooling capabilities, or where parts 
are too small to see or too large to 
comprehend. It is ideal when flexi- 
bility is required throughout the en- 
tire operation, or when machining 


requires continuous inspection. 
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Selecting the right control is the 
key to profitable operation. The con- 
trol should be custom-fitted to the 
machine. This is particularly im- 
portant in short-run applications 
because it is here that the greatest 


economies are obtainable. 


The photo above illustrates a Gor- 
ton Mastermill Model 1-22 which 
is “custom-tailored” to numerical 
control for short runs... with built- 
in transverse and longitudinal table 
movements and vertical spindle 
travel. Positioning information in- 
crement can be as low as .001 with 
cycling up to 20 per minute. This 
machine, if suitable to your require- 
ments, can bring you remarkable 


production economies. 


Further and complete information 
may be obtained on letterhead re- 
quest to George Gorton Machine 
Co., 2005 Racine St., Racine, Wis. 
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branch to 396 Jelliff Ave. Plant su-| 
perintendent for this distribution) 
center and warehouse is A. Bell. | 


British Iron & Steel Corp. Ltd. | 
moved its New York office to 37) 


Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 


A | 
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Merger of Woodward Iron Co., 
Birmingham, and Alabama Pipe Co., 
Anniston, Ala., is being negotiated. 
Woodward will be the surviving 
company if the consolidation is rati- | 
fied by directors and approved by | 
stockholders. | 


Vermont Tap & Die Co., Lyndon- 
ville, Vt., purchased Pacific Tap Co., | 
Burbank, Calif., and will operate | 
it as a division. Vermont Tap is a | 
wholly owned subsidiary of Ameri- 
can Saw & Tool Co., Louisville. | 
Principal products of the west coast || 
plant are taps, dies, and associated ||) 
tools. 


Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical | 
Corp., Oakland, Calif., and Mexico | 
Refractories Co., Mexico, Mo., have | 
merged. Mexico Refractories will be 
operated as a division in conjunc- | 
tion with the Kaiser Chemicals Div. | 
in the production and sale of re- 
fractory products for high tempera- 
ture industrial applications. 


Hydrometals Inc., New York, pur- | 
chased Midwest Metals Inc., a sub- | 
sidiary of Fluor Corp. Ltd., Los | 
Angeles. Fluor established the com- 
pany 18 months ago to develop a 
method of recovering copper pow- 
der from copper-bearing scrap, and 
converting the powder to fabricated 
copper products. Hydrometals plans | 
to proceed with the construction of | 
a 50 ton-per-day plant. 

: 


Adams Machine Co., Chicago, | 
purchased Wisconsin Grey Iron 
Foundry Co., Milwaukee. 


F. C. Russell Co., Columbiana, 
Ohio, acquired Weather Wizard | 
Aluminum Mfg. Corp., Garden City, 
N. Y., manufacturer of aluminum 
windows. B. L. Levinson has been 
named president and general man- | 


ager of Russell’s new division, Rus- 
co Window Co. of New York. | 
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Aetalworking Outlook—Page 29 


AIDS SELECTION OF COLD METALS— 
Mechanical properties of nine aircraft metals at 
minus 420° F have been evaluated by Battelle 
Memorial Institute, Columbus, Ohio. It says hard- 


_ ness, elastic modulus, yield, and tensile strengths 


tend to increase with coldness. Titanium’s yield 
strength-density ratio is much higher—an impor- 
tant factor in making proper metal selections. 


BETTER THAN TRANSISTORS— The solion is 
an electrochemical device that will replace tran- 
sistors in electronic devices, says the Naval Ord- 
nance Laboratory. Electric current requirements 
are 100 to 1000 times less than those of transistors. 
(For more information, send $1.25 for PB 131931, 
OTS, Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
i. C.) 


PLATING DONE BY HEAT—A_ new metal 
plating process that includes heat treating is said 
to be an easy way io apply coatings for resistance 
to corrosion, oxidation, and abrasion. Nickel or 
cobalt alloys are applied in a paint or paste form, 
then heated. The developer, Metallurgical Con- 
sultants Inc., Maywood, Calif., says the Pyro- 
Plate process eliminates peeling, chipping, flak- 
ing, or lifting, and can be applied to any ferrous 
metal or copper. 


ULTRASONIC MACHINING NOTE— Boron 
carbide is superior to aluminum oxide or silicon 
carbide abrasives for ultrasonics machining, claims 
Norton Co., Worcester, Mass. Faster cutting rates 
and greater resistance to breakdown are said to 
more than justify higher cost. Grits from 180 
to 800 will produce surface finishes of 30 to 6 
microinches rms. Tolerances are often within 


0.0002 in. 


BOOSTS CUTTER LIFE— Toolholders made of 
powdered iron impregnated with copper can boost 
cutting tool life and cutting speeds, says Horace 
A. Frommelt, director, Metal Removal Center, 
Spring Garden Institute, Philadelphia. He told 
the American Society of Tool Engineers: “These 
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holders can increase machinability rates of all 
materials.” The key: Improved damping. Impli- 
cation is that they may be a natural for relatively 
brittle ceramic tool bits. 


EASIER METAL ANALYSIS— Have you had 
trouble analyzing high temperature alloys con- 
taining titanium, zirconium, tungsten, molyb- 
denum, columbium, or tantalum? The National 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, has a method 


which eases the problem considerably. It’s out- 
lined in technical report STR-2346. 


LEAD LOOKS FOR WINNING COMBINA- 
TIONS— Lead mixed with sound deadening fi- 
bers improves the effectiveness of insulation, say 
aircraft designers. The metal also works well 
when mixed with polyethylene plastics and mold- 
ed into products like flywheels for tape recorders. 


PLASTIC PISTON RINGS— A single ring of 
Teflon can often replace several cast iron counter- 
parts, suggests Du Pont. A new GM aluminum 
engine is expected to use this principle (STEEL, 
Apr. 27, p. 60). Such rings in compressors are 
said to last 20 times longer than conventional 
designs and they don’t need lubrication. 


DOUBLES MAGNESIUM'S HOT STRENGTH— 
A new alloy of magnesium, didymium, and zir- 
conium (EK31XA) is said to be twice as strong at 
500° F as current lightweight alloys. Castalloy 
Co. Inc., Natick, Mass., told the American Found- 
ry Society last week in Chicago that it is mak- 
ing missile parts of the new alloy. 


AMAZING GRAPHITE PROPERTIES— Union 
Carbide’s recent development of flexible graphite 
cloth has led to further revelations of unusual 
properties. While normal graphite has a tensile 
strength about 3000 psi, solid state studies have 
shown that single crystal filaments resist pulls 
of 3 million psi. It should lead to much stronger 
graphite. 
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EXPLOSIVE 


The results: Brinell is upped 300 points in Hadfield steel. 
Hardening effects can be controlled to a depth of 2 in. 
Deformation is minor. Tensile strength is doubled; 


yield quadrupled 


Explosively hardened ridge on tractor grouser plate has worn only 40 per cent 
as much as unhardened examples. It was put into service last year on a bull- 
dozer at U. S. Steel Corp.’s Fairless Works 
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MOST ANY working day at Easton, 


Pa., you can watch a man detonat- |} 
ing explosives in a pond back of the || 
plant that employs him. }| 


His job: Hardening austenitic || 
manganese (Hadfield) steel parts for | 
the Taylor-Wharton Co., a division | 


of Harsco Corp. 
It’s the latest development in ex- 
plosives technology. The method in- 


creases the hardness of such parts || 


by 300 Brinell points (up to Rock- | 


well C-55). Tensile strength is | 


doubled; yield is quadrupled. 


Other advantages: You can con- || 


trol the degree and depth of hard- 
ness, and it’s a good test of quality— 
porosity shows up as dents; cold 
shuts, tears, flaws, or inclusions 
usually cause fracturing. And there 
is little dimensional change. 


e The method cold works many 
hardenable metals, including stain- 
less steel. 

About the only prehardening met- 
alworkers have been able to use on 
Hadfield steels is hammering or shot 
peening. Hammering is effective, 
but it takes time and care to pro- 
duce maximum effect, and deforma- 
tion is often severe—flanges, for ex- 
ample, can’t be touched because of 
breakage. Norman MacLeod, Al- 
tadena, Calif., who invented ex- 
plosive hardening, points out that 
shot peening seldom penetrates 
deeper than 0.050 in., leaving a 
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Photomicrographs reveal the characteristic three directional deformation lines 


of work hardened austenitic steel. 


at the right 


feverely hardened skin on a soft 
ore. That causes spalling under 
evere, continuous loading. 
_ Explosive hardening is noticeable 
2 in. below the surface. The effects 
are uniformly distributed. 


» The method requires care but is 
pasy to use. 

_E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del., owns the Mac- 
.eod patent rights. It has developed 
in easy-to-use sheet explosive called 
4L 560-A. With proper precau- 
ions, it is comparatively safe and 
‘an be detonated in some indus- 
rial areas if you submerge the parts 
n water. 

Areas to be hardened are care- 
ully outlined and coated with a 
sin adhesive (Du Pont recom- 
nends only three kinds). The ex- 
jlosive sheet, which handles much 
ike linoleum, is cut to fit the 
cribed areas and carefully attached 
vith additional adhesive (a close 
it is needed to eliminate air pock- 
ts). The explosive is detonated 
lectrically with a high powered 
lasting cap. 

How much explosive you use af- 
ects degree and depth of hardness. 
everal layers can be used to increase 
he impact. Assuming you're us- 
ng a flat surface, the more explosive 
he harder and deeper are the effects. 
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e Four firms, including Du Pont, 
are doing such work. 

Besides —Taylor-Wharton, the 
Manganese Steel Forge Co., Phila- 
delphia, and the American Manga- 
nese Steel Div., American Brake 
Shoe Co., Chicago Heights, IIl., are 
in production. It is limited mostly 
to railroad, construction, and mining 
equipment, but there are a number 
of machine applications. 


e The future shows great possibil- 
ities for such work in foundries and 
in maintenance repairs. 

Explosive hardening ought to be 
ideal in field applications, says Du 
Pont. Although the process makes 


a lot of noise in the open, contrac- 
tors can minimize it by covering 


Dipper tooth illustrates how explosive 
sheet is cut and glued to harden the 
working edge 


Compare it with the unhardened example 


with earth, or putting the work into 
a shallow hole filled with water. 

Explosives require judicious han- 
dling, but the rules are well estab- 
lished and easy to follow. The proc- 
ess is by no means rough or crude. 
A little care will easily demonstrate 
its precision. 

Du Pont says ordinary explosives 
simply won’t work. EL 506-A was 
developed for this application. 

Du Pont has a complete explosive 
hardening setup at its Potomac 
River Works, Falling Waters, Va. 
It does production work and feasi- 
bility studies for interested firms. 


° An extra copy of this article is avail- 
able until supply is exhausted. Write 
Editorial Service, Street, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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Shaded areas show how hardness 
varies. In Hadfield steel, Rockwell 
55 can diminish to Rc 20 two in. down 
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Corrugated Bo ; 


IF packaging costs are taking tel 
much of a bite out of your profi 
take a look at the economies so i 
manufacturers are realizing by shillil 
ping heavy parts in corrugate if 
boxes. i 
Cost reductions of 50 per cent ' 
more and decreases in shippinifi 
weights of 30 lb are commol|fy 
Manufactured parts arrive at th 
destination undamaged, free of dull}y 


and dirt, and ready for use. i 

_ : : Special container designs alloifh 
| WesreenGe manufacturers to ship many pari F 
2 in a single package. O. A. Suttojl, 

_ Corp., Wichita, Kans., ships 72 frase 


tional horsepower motors in a twa 
tier palletized container. The unit m 
consists of two boxes with partition} i i 
each holding 36 motors. Whet 
strapped to an expendable woodelfh 
pallet, the complete package weig Hh 
about 900 lb. i " 
Packaging operations have beeijj, 
simplified because the packers cai, 
take the motors from the produc}. 
tion line and place them directl i, 
into the container. Customers 4 
preciate the convenience of recei 
ing them in a way that requires né 
unwrapping. ih 
Sutton’s special package was 4 
signed by Gaylord Container Corp,), 
a division of Crown Zellerbach i 
Corp., St. Louis. Here are othe: 
examples of satisfied customers from, 
the Gaylord file: [ 


i 

if 
e Packages can be designed to fai i 
cilitate feeding parts into a produc:|, 
tion line. 

Such is the case for the corru.| 
gated bulk container used byl, | 
White Rodgers Electric Co., St, | 
Me srern WF Louis. Holding 1200 lb of controls}, | 
for home laundry dryer units, if) 
consists of six separate containers.) 
Four of the boxes hold 216 auto-j) P 
matic pilots each, and two hold 432) 
solenoid gas valves each. The com-} 
plete container holds controls fo i 
864 dryers. 

When the package reaches et 


customer, the smaller boxes contain- } 


Western Gear Corp., Belmont, Calif., stacks packaged gear 
motors (weighing up to 400 Ib each) six high without 


damage to the bottom box. The crates it formerly used ing the automatic pilots are put on} 
could be stacked only three or four high. Customers like a conveyor line. The larger boxes ; 
the ease of handling with the new corrugated package which hold the valves are placed be- 
and appreciate receiving the motors free of dust and dirt side the assembly line where the 
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,,4ols. This represents a time sav- 
fags of about 65 per cent. 

Packaging procedure is to place 
ne two containers filled with valves 
jn an expendable wodden pallet 


jour boxes containing pilots are 
then placed on the cap and covered 
fvith a top cap. The six containers 
» re strapped to the wooden pallet. 

) Corrugated boxes have good 
Stackability. 

Western Gear Corp., Belmont, 
'Walif., packages and ships gear mo- 
“Pors weighing up to 400 Ib on 
“Forrugated containers. In the ware- 
house, prior to shipment, the com- 
“any stacks the boxes six high, gain- 
mg valuable space—the crates it 
‘Formerly used could be stacked only 
phree or four high. 

‘¥ With its old method of packag- 


Since 
fche new container has been used 
|(about a year), no damage has been 
jreported. 

_ The firm’s customers have ex- 
‘Yoressed approval of the new pack- 
Wage. They like the ease of handling 
fand appreciate receiving the motors 
ifree of dust and dirt that used to 
‘accumulate during shipment. 

The first step in packaging the 
gear motors is to stitch corrugated 
ifcorner posts into each corner of the 
‘box. Then the container is placed 
gon a wooden skid. After the mo- 
tor has been lowered into the box, 
fit is fastened to the skid with lag 
iscrews. A corrugated lid is placed 
}in position, and the package is se- 
tcured with steel strapping. 

Mi} 


/e Corrugated containers cut costs 
five ways. 

Wisconsin Motor Corp., Milwau- 
| kee, has adopted a corrugated ship- 
iping container for its line of air- 
cooled gasoline engines. Previous- 
ly, engines which weigh 300 to 500 
‘lb were shipped in nailed wooden 
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Ind place a cap over them. The ' 


crates. Advantages of the new con- 
tainer: 

1. Container costs have been re- 
duced by the elimination of carpen- 
try needed to make and assemble 
wooden crates. 2. Tare weight has 
been reduced about 30 lb on each 
unit shipped. 3. Time required to 
assemble the containers and pack- 
age the engines has been reduced 
by about 27 manhours per day. 4. 
The new containers are stored next 
to the packaging line; handling of 


lumber from freight cars to the car- 
pentry shop has been eliminated. 
This also makes inventory control 
easier and reduces the likelihood of 
running out of packaging materials. 
5. Storage area taken up by the 
empty knock-down boxes is much 
less than needed to store wood. 
The new package consists of a 
corrugated superstructure (hood) 
which slips over the engine on a 
wooden skid. The container is at- 
tached to the skid with strapping. 


At St. Louis, Fairbanks, Morse & Co. uses a special corrugated package 


to ship water pumps with capacities up to 42 gallons. 
first bolted to a solid fiber base. 


The pumps are 
Then a sheet of specially treated 


paper is placed over the tank top to avoid marring the paint. The 
paper is held in place by a die-cut sunburst opening which is part of 
the top lid. A small box containing parts is wired to the lid before 
it is positioned. Final step is to slip the prepackaged pump assembly 
into a shipping container and staple it closed 


Custom Setup 
Trims Machining Costs 


Two new lathes replaced four old ones. Hydrav- 
lic drives give both new machines automatic cy- 
cles. The result: One operator does the whole job 


A boring bar that is piloted in a chuck bushing machines 
Drooping as it enters the part, 
it is raised into line as its taper enters the bushing. Run- 
out between the bores is held within 0.0015 in. 


the front and back bores. 


HYDRAULIC drives and optimum 
tooling were teamed up to cut ma- 
chining time an average of 50 per 
cent on eight different parts at 
Bodine Electric Co., Chicago. Pro- 
duction is more than 80,000 parts 
annually. 

Two Gisholt No. 3 ram type tur- 
ret lathes are turning up the sav- 
ings on cast iron worm gear hous- 
ings. Both have hydraulic drives 
to control all machine functions, in- 
cluding speed and feed selection, re- 
verse feed, stop and reverse of the 
spindle, and complete turret ram 
operation and indexing. 
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This hex turret tooling setup has helped cut the ma 
chining cost on cast iron parts. 


11h 


H 
i 
ih 
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At the same time)! 


part quality has been boosted 


ee 


The hydraulic drive converts the 
hand operated turret lathe into an 
automatic chucking lathe. The au- 
matic cycle lets the operator handle 
a second machine. Since the cycle 
provides correct feeds and speeds 
on all operations, Bodine produc- 
tion men have found they are get- 
ting longer tool life and more uni- 
form part quality. 


e How It’s Done—The new setup 
on the housing (illustrated above) 
trimmed 65 per cent from boring 
and facing time alone. The part 
is placed on a stationary base on 


Slide tools do the rough and finish straddle-facing, front) 
and back, and chamfer the back ID. When it’s fed forward, | 
a roller on the movable part of the tool rides up a dead} 
stop bracket on an overhead bar, raising the cutters 


| 
\f 


the chuck. It’s centered by a V-! 
block on the moving jaw. The part} 
is positioned against the back face} 
by a swinging locator, mounted on} 
the chucking fixture. The swinging | 
stop gives an accurate length lo-| 
cation and can be moved out of the} 
way by hand, to provide clearance 
for the tools. | 

During the automatic cycle, hexa- 
gon turret tools rough and finish 
bore, straddle-face and chamfer at 
the front and back, and bore a re- 
lief between the bores. Special tools 
assure parallelism and concentricity 
between the front and rear surfaces. 


STEEL 


| New Oscillating Tool Block 
iTriples Production Speed 


) An oscillating tool block devel- 
oped by Kennametal Inc., Latrobe, 
pPa., permits two way planing with 
ja conventional planer. It has 
jiripled the speed of planing stepped 
fedges on steel plates prior to weld- 
Wing. 

The stepped form is cut during 
ithe forward stroke and chamfered 
Hon the return stroke. The block 
automatically turns 13° degrees and 
feeds the tools inward each time the 


table reverses. 


| 
' © Major Advantages — Machining 
i time on 5 ft steel plates (SAE 1020) 
was cut from 15 to 5 minutes. Tool 
Hlife was increased from 24 pieces 
J per grind with high speed steel tools 
Mto 33 pieces per cutting edge with 
ithrowaway carbide inserts. The 
gains were based on two way plan- 
Hing and a changeover to tungsten 
| titanium carbide inserts (Kenna- 
p metal’s K21). 

| Cutting speed was increased from 
175-90 to 250-300 fpm. Average 
feed was changed from 0.025 to 
{ 0.028 in. per table cycle. Replacing 
cutting edges now takes only a few 
| seconds. 


e The Setup — Each block uses 
three Kendex inserts. A 3 in. 
square insert and a !/, in. triangu- 
lar insert are clamped to the for- 
' ward faces. A 34 in. square insert 
| is clamped on the rear faces at a 42 
| degree angle for chamfering. 


The 48 x 48 in. planer carries 
four to eight steel plates (clamped 
in two rows) on its 16 ft table. The 
plates are 3 or 5 ft long, about 8 
in. wide, and 34 in. thick. Tools 
are subjected to one, two, or three 
interruptions in each cut. Outside 
edges of the two rows of plates are 
machined simultaneously by tools 
on two oscillating tool blocks. 


An air passage and a hose connec- 
tion on the tool block prevent top 
facing bits from being broken on 
return strokes by the wedging ac- 
tion of chips dragging under the 
tool blocks. 

The new tool block is in use at 
the Decatur, IIl., plant of Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co., East Peoria, Ill. 
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Special Cutting Fluid Solves 
Tough Metal Job 


Tailored for cutting heat resistant alloys, it multiplies tool 


life and maintains production rates. 


A bonus: Scrap rates 


drop from 15 to less than 1 per cent 


HOW can you meet production 
goals and still get economical tool 
life when you machine high 
strength, thermal resistant steels? 
More and more metalworking com- 
panies will face the problem as we 
move into the Space Age. 

One way out, and it’s often used, 
is to reduce machining speeds. But 
the approach always results in sacri- 
fices in production economy. Here’s 
a better way: Some production 
analysis at High Production Ma- 
chine Co., New Britain, Conn., 
showed that a change in cutting 
fluids would alleviate a tough cut- 
ting problem. 


e Case History—The job involved 
a nickel base alloy similar in ma- 
chining properties to Inconel or 
Hastelloy. It contained Cr 19.5, Co 
13.5, Mo 8, Ti 2.5, and Al 1.2. Ma- 
chining operations on a New Brit- 
ain six-spindle automatic involved 
carbide forming and turning, fac- 
ing, drilling, reaming, and cutoff. 

The drills proved to be the crit- 
ical tools. With a conventional sul- 
furized cutting oil, drills produced 


only six parts a grind. The time 
cycle on the job was 28 seconds, 
but it had to be lengthened if drill 
life was to be made economical. 

After study, a special cutting fluid, 
Vantrol 5495-G, produced by Van 
Straaten Chemical Co., Chicago, 
was tried at the same speeds and 
feeds that had been used. 


e Results—In addition to maintain- 
ing the short cycle time and solv- 
ing the drill life problem, a close 
check on all other tools showed 
across-the-board improvements. Drill 
life jumped from six to 400 pieces. 
The form tools that used to turn 
out a maximum of 90 parts a grind, 
now last through 350 parts. 

Cutoff tool life jumped from ten 
to 125 parts. The turning cutter’s 
life was about 60 parts; it’s now 
400. 

The secret of the fluid is in its 
closely controlled compounding of 
additives. Chemical activity is bal- 
anced, and strong polar lubrication 
gives better wetting on the cutters. 
More efficient cutting cropped scrap 
rates from 15 to | per cent. 
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Abrasive Belt Grinding 


Upgrades Metal 


Zirconium alloy samples, — 
after belt grinding and 
gas bonding, show com-- 
plete grain growth at the 


_bond interface... 


‘Samples prepared for 
bonding by another means 
show incomplete grain 


d contamination; — 


is sharply de- 


HOW TO get the best results in 
metal bonding: See that surfaces 
are prepared properly. 

For example, zirconium sheets 
used in making elements for atomic 
reactors, must have flat, uncontam- 
inated surfaces for satisfactory gas 
bonding. Belt surface grinding pro- 
duced highly satisfactory bonding 
surfaces in tests by Dr. Hugh N. 
Dyer and R. A. Leggett, Product 
Engineering Dept., Behr-Manning 
Co., Troy, N. Y., a division of Nor- 
ton Co. 

Best results were obtained with 
grit 60 silicon-carbide belts, run at 
1500 to 3000 fpm, using sulfur 
chlorinated oil as a grinding fluid. 


@ Because deformation is less than 
in roll or extrusion cladding, proper 
surface preparation is essential. 
Reactor grade, Zircaloy 2 sheets 
are surface finished, degreased, de- 
tergent washed, rinsed, and placed 
in a sealed, evacuated, protective 
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chamber. The container is then 
subjected to high pressure and tem- 
perature in a helium atmosphere. 
High pressure brings mating sur- 
faces into intimate contact; they’re 
bonded by diffusion and grain 
growth across the interface. 

Needed for good bonding: Uni- 
form, reproducible, uncontaminat- 
ed surface roughness, 80 microinches 
or greater. It’s produced most eco- 
nomically, the engineers say, by 
coated abrasive belt grinding, if the 
process is carefully controlled. A 
clean, new surface must be ex- 
posed. But the amount of metal 
removed isn’t critical. 

Pickled or grit blasted surfaces 
are contaminated, and don’t bond 
well. Grain growth is poor across 
the bond between cold-rolled sur- 
faces. 


® Tests determined the most effec- 
tive belt speed, abrasive, and grind- 
ing fluid; they also showed how 


much metal should be removed. 

Small plates of reactor grade, hot 
and cold rolled Zircaloy 2 were fed 
through a belt surface grinder at 4 
fpm, removing 0.001 to 0.005 in. of 
material. Belt speed: 1100 to 5500 
fpm. 

Some belts were coated with alu- 
minum oxide, others with silicon 


carbide. Two cutting fluids (heavy, | 


sulfur chlorinated cutting oil and 
tap water) were used. 


Prepared samples were gas bond- | 


ed in an autoclave—5 hours at 
1550° F, 10,000 psi. Bonds were 
evaluated metallographically by 
D. C. Carmichael, Battelle Memorial 
Institute, Columbus, Ohio. Bond 
line contamination wasn’t detected, 
and grain growth across the inter- 
face was complete. 

In a peel test, bonds couldn’t be 
separated by a chisel, which was 
driven into a notch at the interface; 
they withstood a corrosion test in 
steam at 750° F. 


STEEL 


We work with the stubbornest 


steel in the world—and we like it 


We know our problems in rolling, forging, 
pressing and drawing Rol-Man (11 to 14%) 
manganese steel. 


But we know that the trouble we have work- 
ing Rol-Man is pretty good evidence of the extra 
service you'll get in your Rol-Man wear parts. 


And the work we do with Rol-Man—the 
rolling and the forging—produces a fine, uni- 
form grain. It’s a pretty wonderful steel when 
it leaves our shop. 


But then it gets better. Rol-Man work 
hardens better than any other steel. It actually 
responds individually to different kinds of im- 
pact. Heavy impact . . . deep hardening. Light 
impact . . . shallow hardening. In every case, 
the core remains soft and ductile. And, as you 
wear through one hardened layer, another 
develops. 


MANGANESE STEEL FORGE CO. 


Richmond Street and Castor Avenue, Philadelphia 34, Pa. 
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You can wear out our Rol-Man manganese 
steel . . . but it'll be fighting every thousandth 
of the way. 


If you’ve got the idea that we respect and 
admire this stubborn steel, you’re right. After 
37 years of making this steel our one job, we’ve 
learned how to handle it. But even with us it’s 
no pushover. 


Right now Rol-Man steel is digging ore, 
crushing rock, screening coke, mixing asphalt, 
lining blast furnaces, dredging rivers, driving 
locomotives, and a few thousand other things. 


If you’ve got any tough jobs that demand a 
long-wearing steel, we'd like to show you what 
Rol-Man can do for you. Just send us a sketch 
of the part and tell us what it’s supposed to do. 
We'll quote on any quantity. And deliver your 
Rol-Man parts ready for installation. 


THE WEAR-HARDENING STEEL 


PROGRESS 


IN STEELMAKING 


Card Control Catches on 
At Automated Hot Mills 


Four, for example, installed Westinghouse’s Prodac last year. Three 
more installations, here and abroad, are slated for this year. The 
system provides automatic rolling and sequencing in handling slabs 
and ingots, reading and executing instructions from punched cards. 


It’s flexible. 


Each system, made up of modules, or sections, can 


be tailored to the job. So far, it has been used for rolling steel and 
aluminum, but you can expect to see its range of applications grow. 


LOOK FOR the trend toward 
card programming of hot rolling 
mills to become more firmly estab- 
lished. 

Last year, for example, four re- 
versing hot mills began operation 
under guidance of automatic con- 
trol systems developed by Westing- 
house Electric Corp., Pittsburgh, 
T. R. Lawson, manager of the in- 
dustrial control department, reports. 
He says three other installations are 
slated for early this year. 


® Card control makes for easier 
rolling of slabs or ingots. Flexibil- 
ity assures other applications. 

A small, punch-printed card is 
fed into the Prodac system. The 


Mills Using Prodac 


MILL 


operator then presses a button to 
start automatic rolling. The mill 
processes the hot slab or ingot, put- 
ting it through many rolling and 
sizing operations to produce the re- 
quired shape or size. 

The modular approach, used in 
designing Prodac, is being applied 
to systems for related processes. 

Basic Prodac modules, or build- 
ing blocks, are being used in stock 
house programming setups and for 
data storage on tin plate and re- 
coil lines. They’re also being used 
to operate machine tools. 


e Most installations are in steel 
mills. One’s used in an aluminum 
slabbing mill. 


CARD CONTROLLED 


In January, 1958, Westinghouse) 
automatic controls began operating ||} 
a reversing roughing mill at the} 
Aliquippa (Pa.) Works of Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp. They pro- 
vide automatic sequencing. 

Shortly afterward, Prodac was 
put into operation at Empire Reeves 
Steel Corp., Mansfield, Ohio. 

Later in the year, one of the sys- |} 
tems began operating at the Dav- | 
enport (lowa) Works of Aluminum | 
Co. of America. Besides controlling |} 
screwdown opening and mill speed, 
it identifies alloy number, ingot 
size, pass number, and rolled width 
of the material in process. It also 
indicates how the slab is to be 
lengthened or widened as it’s rolled 
on either axis. 

A system installed at South | 
Works, United States Steel Corp., ||) 
Chicago, provides automatic con- 
trol and sequencing for a 54 in. 
high lift blooming mill. 


¢ More will go into operation this 
year—here and overseas. 

Two of the systems will be in- 
stalled by United States Steel Corp. 
One, with automatic sequencing, 
will control a 46 by 90 in. universal 
slabbing mill at Gary Works; an- 
other will control a scale model re- 
versing hot mill in the research 
laboratories at Monroeville, Pa. 

Prodac will provide automatic se- 
quencing and control for a 68 in. 
reversing roughing mill at Nippon 
Kokan K. K., Tokyo, Japan. It’s 
to go into operation early this year. 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 


44 in., hot-strip 


9 passes 


Screwdown, edger, mill speed, draft 


Aliquippa, Pa reversing rougher Automatic sequencing compensation, descaling spray, side 
guides, scale breaking edger 

Empire Reeves Steel Corp. 52 in., hot-strip 9 passes Screwdown 

Mansfield, Ohio reversing rougher 

United States Steel Corp. 54 in., high lift 29 passes Screwdown, manipulators, turning 


South Works bloomer Automatic sequencing fingers, entry speeds, acceleration, 

Chicago, Ill. tandem rolling 

Aluminum Co. of America 160 in., 4 high 29 passes Screwdown, mill speeds, schedule 

Davenport, lowa slabber identification 

U. S. Steel 46 by 90 in. universal 29 passes Screwdown, edger, manipulators, 

Gary, Ind. slabber Automatic sequencing turning fingers, draft compensation, 
entry speeds, maximum speed, ac- 
celeration, tandem rolling 

U. S. Steel Reversing hot mill 12 passes Screwdown 

Research Laboratories 

Monroeville, Pa. 

Nippon Kokan K. K. 68 in., hot-strip mill 9 passes Screwdown, edger, mill speed, draft 


Tokyo, Japan 
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reversing rougher 


Automatic sequencing 


compensation 


STEEL 


New design provides 


25% to 50% 


| GREATER 
HEATING 


SURFACE 


than ordinary 
basket weave checkers 


KENNEDY 


BLAST FURNACE STOVE 


CHECKERS 


Tendency of checkers to twist in service is overcome by 
pilaster wall construction of the Bailey Hot Blast Stove. 


This new 3-hole checker shape is laid in basket weave 
style to produce a solid 114"’ wall between each flue. 
This assures greatly increased heating surface without 
sacrificing the advantages of basket weave design. 

The increased heating surface of the Kennedy 
Checker results in a correspondingly lower stack 
temperature. This makes possible the use of a modern 
steel bottom for supporting the checker system. 


The regular Kennedy Checker (above) is of 3-hole 
design with unobstructed flue openings, 1%” mini- 
mum wall thickness and a cross flue. It also can be Write for Bulletin 
furnished (below) without the cross flue feature. 


THROUGH 


1221 BANKSVILLE ROAD 
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denum. 
monthly saving of $700 


Railroad diesel wrist pins are commonly salvaged with molyb- 


Savings are about $9 each. One railroad reports a 


se 


Metallizing Broadens 
Cost Saving Horizons 


METALLIZING CAN be _ your 
route to cost savings via such appli- 
cations as part rebuilding and rec- 
lamation. 


e An automaker saves $370,000 an- 
nually with a production line ma- 
chine. 

Valve life increased 300 per cent 
when sprayed with aluminum, says 
Metallizing Co. of America, Chi- 
cago. This approach eliminated 
preignition problems caused by 
slivers from porous exhaust valve 
surfaces. Sprayed aluminum sealed 
the top surface and also increased 
its resistance to hot exhaust gases. 

Metallizing also enabled the shift 
to a more economical material for 
intake valves. The maker went 
from the silicon alloys to SAE 8645, 
to SAE 1041, and then to SAE 1047. 
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No wear problems have been en- 
countered. The automatic equip- 
ment used with the metallizing 
guns was made by Lindberg Induc- 
tion Heating Div., Lindberg Engi- 
neering Co., Chicago. 

Other production applications in- 
clude spraying of ceramic insulators 
with copper to provide ground 
sleeves and to reduce corona effects. 
The method can also hermetically 
seal glass to metal joints. 


¢ In rebuilding, part of the advan- 
tage of sprayed metal is its porosity, 
which helps hold lubricants. 

One railway is spraying diesel 
cylinder walls with molybdenum 
and carbon steel and is greatly in- 
creasing life. A large diesel crank- 
shaft shop in Pennsylvania has 
standardized on metallizing large 


crank throws and mains. Stainless 
steel is used over molybdenum for 
better holding power. 

Railroad diesel wrist pins are 
commonly salvaged by metallizing 
with molybdenum, says Metallizing 
Engineering Co., Westbury, N. Y. 
The saving is about $9 each. 

Worn pins are chemically 
cleaned, checked for possible frac- 
tures, and dry ground to about 
0.010 in. undersize. After spraying 
with molybdenum, they are finished 
by wet grinding. 


e Sprayed stainless licked a leak- 
age problem on a cold roll reduc- 
tion strip mill. 

It renewed a bearing sleeve and 
prevented lubricating oil from leak- 
ing into the surface treatment. 

The surface was undercut 0.030 


STEEL 


a “NEW LEAF” in coolants..< New 


100% 
Chemi- cools... 
Cool lubricates... 


HOCUT prevents rust... 
SS stays mint-fresh for life! 


so long...as 


Permanently odor-free—Needs no “additive” to stay 
clear and fresh-smelling for life. Cannot turn ran- 
cid or harm hands. Keeps your shop clean and your 
operators happy. 


Cools work and tools quickly—Faster cooling speeds 
machining time—prevents welding and chip build-up, 
and increases tool life. 


A lubricant that works—The secret is in new synthetic 
high-molecular-weight lubricity additive—which, in 
plain language, means the needed lubrication advantages 
of a “soluble oil’—with none of the disadvantages. 


Protects tools and work from rust—Work coming off 
DCUT 237 ...a product of 
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No other cutting fluid does so much, so well, for 


the machine is coated with a two-stage rust pre- 
ventive. Tools, ways, slides and bearings get perma- 
nent protection. 


Best for economy—Initial cost is only a few pennies 
per gallon, in the machine. Expense of clogged filters is 
practically eliminated and filtration speeded up. HOCUT 


can be used and re-used for months and disposal is never 
a problem. 


For positive proof of new HOCUT’s unique properties 
and economy—in your own plant—call your Houghton 
Man today. Or write: E. F. Houghton & Co., 303 W. 
Lehigh Avenue, Philadelphia 33, Pa. 


in., preheated, then covered with a 
flash coat of molybdenum. Hard 
stainless was built up and ground 
finished. One mill has had 34 
sleeves metallized. 

Coating inside diameters involves 
shrinkage problems. Low shrink 
metals can be sprayed to a greater 
thickness than high shrink metals. 
Basic low temperature is a must. A 
gun extension blows the metal spray 
upward at a 45 degree angle to the 
surface. 

The limitation on inside diam- 
eters is about 3 in. 


¢ Metallized structurals can give 
10 to 15 years of service with no 
upkeep, says one jobber. 

Advantages: There are no warp- 
age problems, and the method pro- 
vides a good surface for paint. The 
cost for sandblasting and metalliz- 
ing with zinc or aluminum to 0.003 
or 0.004 in. is about 30 cents per 
square foot. 

Zinc and aluminum are anodic to 
steel. The base metal is protected 
by a slow sacrifice of the coating 
metal. Barrier protection is added 
with impregnated vinyls, chlorinat- 
ed rubber, some phenols, or sili- 
cones. 


e Sprayed ceramics protect against 
abrasion and are good thermal bar- 
riers. 

Alumina, zirconia, and other 
ceramic coatings are used on pis- 
tons, pump plungers, seal rings, im- 
peller shafts, casings, and sleeves. 
The coating is dimensionally stable 
and chemically inert. 

Good thermal shock resistance en- 
courages its use in rockets. 

Coatings are usually applied in 
thicknesses of 0.005 to 0.025 in. 

For parts to be exposed to high 
temperatures in an oxidizing atmos- 
phere, one jobber likes to protect the 
base metal with a flash coat of a 
chrome-nickel alloy. 


e Tungsten carbide coatings can be 
sprayed. 

Chromium-boron-silicon-nickel al- 
loys provide a self-fluxing matrix 
that bonds the tungsten carbide 
grains. Different carbide concen- 
trations are available. 

Typical applications include sand- 
ing templates, pump wear rings, 
mixing blades, and pump seals. 
Usual coating thickness is 0.005 to 
0.125 in. 
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You Can Tote 
This Pipe Welder 


PEOPLE who buttweld pipe have 
long felt the need for an automatic 
welder they could take to the job. 
One answer to their problem is a 
portable developed by Aluminium 
Ltd., Montreal, Que. 

It’s easy to use. The company 
says a novice can weld a 4l/ in. 
aluminum pipe in less than 1 min- 
ute. Results are said to be excel- 
lent. 

To make a weld, the unit is fas- 
tened to the pipe with a strap clamp. 
The welding gun and cable gear 
travel around the pipe as the weld 
is made. 


e The device is made in several 
sizes. 

Weights range from 40 to 50 lb. 
The welder operates with a conven- 
tional, engine driven, direct current 
generator. Design has been kept 
simple to eliminate special servicing. 


Aluminium points out that this 
type equipment is generally pretty 
bulky and expensive. Trucks and 
cranes are needed for handling, and 
fairly complex electronic program- 
ing and special servicing are often 
required. 

Another common complaint is 
that skilled manual welders are 
hard to keep. It takes at least two 
weeks to train a replacement. 


e The unit is helping to boost pipe 
sales. 

Aluminium’s interest in this 
equipment stems from its desire to 
promote the sale of aluminum pipe. 
But those who care to try it out 
on other nonferrous metals, even 
steel, may find it profitable in cer- 
tain applications. 

You should be able to buy the 
units shortly. Prices range from 


$4000 to $5000. 
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Value analysis 


suggested the use of a die-pressed forging. The result: 


an 85% cost reduction and a stronger, tougher part. 


|SWITCH BLADE in overspeed limiting device on large General The superior strength of twice-wrought metal made possible a 
\Electric motor-generators was originally an assembly A—an arm one-piece part. The excellent finish and consistent dimensional 
|brazed to a brass casting which was machined, slotted, and accuracy of the die-pressed forgings eliminated all machining 
drilled. After review in the company’s Value Analysis program, but the drilling operation. The over-all cost is 15% of the origi- 
assembly was replaced by Anaconda die-pressed brass forging B. nal part. 


VALVES FOR CHLORINE AND FLUORINE shipping containers must have unusual 
corrosion resistance and high strength. Superior Valve & Fittings Co., 
Pittsburgh, specialists in handling halogens, looked for a forging alloy 
that would be suitable. American Brass Company metallurgists suggested 
die-pressed forgings of a slightly modified Everdur® -1014, an aluminum- 
silicon bronze, for this chlorine-fluorine service, and this customer is find- 
ing wide use for it in other severe service, too. The twice-wrought metal 
of Anaconda die-pressed forgings has dense structure to prevent leaks— 
strength and toughness to take rough handling. Yet it can be machined in 
automatic-chucking machines resulting in good cost control. 
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qe vital job of controlling quality and 


costs may be easier than you think. 
Anaconda technical specialists will gladly help 
you find the right alloy and mill form to do both. 
See your American Brass Company represen- 
tative or write: The American Brass Company, 
Waterbury 20, Conn. In Canada: Anaconda 
American Brass Ltd., New Toronto, Ont. 5940 


DIE-PRESSED FORGINGS SPECIAL-SHAPE TUBES 
EXTRUSIONS FABRICATED METAL PARTS 


products of 


made by The American Brass Company 


a 


Positioning Table 
Capitalizes on Precision 


With a repeatability potential of 50 millionths, you can 
make a radial drill compete with jig boring machines in 


some applications 


PRODUCTION men are drilling 


and spot facing aluminum gear Case 


covers in 30 per cent less time than 
they used to, and they’ve added 
savings of $2050 in tool costs. The 
job is being run at American Tool 
Works Co., Cincinnati. 

Old method: Conventional drill 
jig machining. 

New method: A tape controlled 
positioning table and radial drill, 
both new developments of Ameri- 
can Tool Works. 

The table is designed to be used 
on long and short runs. Controlled 
by an endless punched tape, it can 
position the work anywhere within 
a 20 by 30 in. working area with 
an accuracy of +0.000250 (nonac- 
cumulative) on either axis and can 
repeat a position within 50 mil- 
lionths. 


e Hydraulic Drive — The table 
moves automatically on both axes 
at the same time. Travel speed is 
constant from start to finish, but 
there is no overtravel. 

Because the hydraulic actuating 
cylinders are in a balanced closed 
circuit, the table is held rigidly in 
position when the pistons are at 
rest. 

The recommended tape is stand- 
ard | in., eight channel Mylar lam- 
inated paper. The tape can be in- 
serted under the low pressure air 
reader in any position; the control 
unit automatically finds the start 
position. Normally, the start is the 
loading position, directing the table 
to travel to its farthest front posi- 
tion. This permits use of a hoist 
to load and unload the workpiece. 


e Check Stops—The tape doesn’t 
move ahead to pick up information 


for the next position. It travels only 
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as the machine cycle progresses. This 


“makes it possible to move out of 


position repeatedly (by pushing two 
buttons) so the parts can be gaged 
when necessary. The table then can 
be returned to the same position 
for more work. 


e Setup—During loading, the work- 
pieces are located on the position- 
ing table by stop plates. Using 
blocks of prescribed length between 
these plates and the parts, the op- 
erator easily locates the work with- 
out costly trial and error steps. 


The radial is oriented by locat- 
ing the spindle in a hole that’s 
bored and bushed in the absolute 
center of the table. 

The radial head and arm are 
then locked in place. 


The table and saddle move on 
hardened and ground Timken gra- 
phitic tool steel ways. Each set of 
ways comprises one flat way and 
one V-way. 

The V-way eliminates the need 
for side gibs. 

Feedback signals are supplied by 
two Farrand electronic scales, one 
for the X and one for the Y axis. 


Floor-to-floor time on these ductile iron column caps is 134 hours using this tape 


controlled positioning table and radial drill combination. 
to be done on a horizontal boring mill (in 7 hours). 
drilling, boring, counterboring, reaming, tapping, and spot facing. 


The same job used 
The operations include 
In the new 


setup, the maximum spacing error is held to 0.0005 in. in production 
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Gas Shielded Arc 
ihids Hard Facing 


Tungsten carbide particles are 
deposited on melted surface of 
ipart. Process cuts rejects 


YONE WAY to end hard facing pro- 
duction problems: Switch to a gas 
shielded melting arc and meter the 
jtungsten carbide particles onto the 
amelted surface of the part. 

i The process reduced rejects to less 
pln 1 per cent at the Toledo, Ohio, 


jplant of National Supply Co., Pitts-- 


iburgh, where oil drill pipe coup- 
flings (tool joints) are hard faced. 


(© With the particles out of the arc, 
i there is little dilution with the tool 
‘joint metal. 

The carbide in the overlay is bet- 
ter distributed and spalling or 
‘cracking are eliminated. 

Only tungsten carbide is deposit- 
ed; there is no steel rod to melt 
‘into the surface of the tool joints. 
:Grooving has been eliminated. 


-@ A conveyor carries the tool joints 
through an induction heater for 
| preheating at 750 to 800° F. 

| The tool joint is then clamped in 
a lathe chuck. An operator aligns 
the 14 in. nonconsumable, thoriated 
-tungsten electrode and strikes an 
-arc. Helium shielding gas starts 
flowing at 40 cfh. The tool joint 
is rotated when the surface melts 
and the tungsten carbide particles 
flow from overhead vibrators down 
a tube behind the arc. 

After one revolution, the weld- 
ing head indexes lengthwise two- 
thirds of a bead width to make an- 
other pass. Welding and indexing 
continue automatically until the de- 
posit is wide enough. 


e An open arc formerly was used. 

It deposited mild steel containing 
60 per cent tungsten carbide par- 
ticles (by weight). 

Problems encountered with that 
process: When the carbide passed 
through the open arc, some melted 
and some sank to the bottom of 
the deposit. The molten tungsten 
carbide alloyed and produced a 
hard matrix susceptible to cracking 
and spalling. Particles that sank to 
the bottom didn’t help until the 
surface wore down to them. 
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Chuck Grip Scarring Ended 
By Bigger Gripping Area 


Curved striated surfaces on the ten shoes distribute gripping 
pressure uniformly on couplings. Separate chuck is used for 


every coupling size 


YOU CAN eliminate stress raising 
scars on couplings with screw-on 
chucks developed by Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, and Tay- 
lor-Wilson Mfg. Co., McKees Rocks, 
Pa. 


e Case History—Scarred couplings 
were caused by single edged chuck 
grips on screw-on machines as the 
couplings were screwed into well 
casings. The new design has a stri- 
ated gripping area 15 times larger 
than the old grips. 


Gripping surfaces in each chuck 
(about eight to ten) are curved to 
the same radius as the coupling. 
Separate chucks are used for each 
coupling size. 

To insure even pressure distribu- 
tion, the gripper shoes can turn 
slightly (in lubricated sockets) as 
the grips are being tightened. 

Coupling chucks of this design 
are being made for tightening 
couplings on casing. 

J&L also makes oil country tubu- 
lar products. 


Screw-on machine chucks for high strength J&L Buttress thread casing now have 
gripper shoes that do not leave stress-raising scars on couplings 
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Man's Eternal Struggle with the Machine 


THE REQUIREMENTS OF THE SPACE AGE DEMAND MORE FROM MACHINES AND TECHNIQUES THAN EVER BEFORE 


SCIAKY BROS., INC., 
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Will the conquest of space wait 


Hardly! Not when the competition is 
boasting they’ll bury us all. 

Your job is to produce missiles and space 
craft. That’s a full-time job in itself. Your 
responsibility for specifying equipment 
and processes only adds to that work-load. 
Obviously, you can’t afford to be buried 
under new machines that can’t be quali- 
fied and certified in the shortest time with 
the least expense and effort. 

Sciaky knows you have to produce on 
time and to the most rigid specifications. 
That’s why Sciaky’s responsibility just 
begins with equipment design and manu- 
facture. That’s why Sciaky welding ma- 
chines are fully tested and proved to do 
your job before shipment. That’s why 


Sciaky machines are commonly installed, 
qualified, and certified in the shortest pos- 
sible time. And, that’s why Sciaky Service 
Engineers are ready to back you fully. 


Why take less than the full advantage 
of talking with a Sciaky Application En- 
gineer when you are considering equip- 
ment. No obligation, of course. 


The aviation industry has been taking that 
advantage ever since Sciaky machines 
made it possible to resistance weld alum- 
inum in production. The entire Sciaky or- 
ganization has been built by satisfying 
people just like you. As a result, Sciaky has 
produced almost all the basic advances to 
the technology of resistance welding since 
the year 1917. 


while you make new machines work right? 


73A 


4909 W. 67th STREET, CHICAGO 38, ILLINOIS +POrtsmouth 7-5600 
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' PRODUCTION tube bending can 
be done automatically with a new 
Wallace machine. Press the button 
} and tubes are fed into position, 
( bent, and removed automatically. 
Two tubes can be processed dur- 
/ ing each operating cycle. Simple 
) tooling changes provide versatility 
! in bend types: Flat-back U-bends 
i can be produced at a rate of 1800 
* an hour; conventional return bends 
‘ can be made at a rate of 980 an 
_ hour. 

| From a hopper collector, a special 
| finned elevator picks up _ tube 
| lengths and indexes them into a 
pair of vertical stacked loading 
trays. Sorting fingers fill both trays 
with tubes. Sequence controlled 
hydraulic cylinders select the tubes 
from the trays and re-index them 
into the bending dies. The clamp- 
ing dies advance and secure the 
tubes in the forming dies. Mandrels 
are automatically inserted into the 
ends of the tubes to support them 


Grinder 


YOU CAN grind two or more con- 
centric diameters to close tolerances 
on a production basis with the Lan- 
dis Type IWR multiple wheel grind- 
ing machine. 

It will handle such parts as crank- 
shaft and camshaft line bearings, 
transmission shafts, and components 
of jet engines. Diameters can be 
straight or profiled. 


All hydraulic controls are mount- 
ed on a panel away from the bed. 
Hydraulic oil and coolant reservoirs 
are in separate tanks outside the 
beds. Only the feed and traverse 
cylinders are within the machine. 
This design keeps the machine at 
room temperature and minimizes 
machine growth and possible inac- 
curacies in the machine alignment. 


The Landis Microfeed wheel feed 


system automatically compensates 
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during bending. After bending, the 
clamps open, and a stripper mecha- 
nism removes the tubes from the 
bending dies and drops them into a 
conveyor. 

Features of the machine include 
a provision for an audible alarm 
which warns material handlers that 


PRODUCTS 


and equipment 


Machine Makes Tube Bending Fully Automatic 


30 minutes or less remain before 
the tube supply will be empty; a 
speed and rotation control of the 
hydraulic bending cycle; and a 
pressure lubrication system. 

For more information, write Wal- 
lace Supplies Mfg. Co., 1304 Diver- 
sey Parkway, Chicago 14, III. 


Machines Multiple Shaft Diameters 


10] 
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CUSTOM 
SHEET & PLATE 


FABRICATION 


It takes modern equipment plus craftsman- 
ship and know-how to produce fabrications 
such as the giant generator housing shown 
here—illustrative of Kirk & Blum’s ability 
to produce the unusual as well as the conven- 
tional types of weldments. In its 170,000 sq. 
ft. plant, with crane capacity to 25 tons, 
Kirk & Blum has complete facilities to pro- 
duce, preassemble and finish a wide variety 
of carbon steel, stainless, aluminum, monel 
and other alloys assemblies up to 14” thick- 
ness. Fifty years of exceptionally varied ex- 
perience is your added assurance that the 
job will be done quickly and economically. 


Send prints for prompt quotations or write 
for detailed literature: The Kirk & Blum Mfg. 
Co., 3226 Forrer St., Cincinnati 9, Ohio. 


ELECTRICAL ENCLOSURES AND HOUSINGS 
CONTROL PANELS AND DESKS 
BREECHINGS e STACKS e AIR AND GAS DUCTS 
CASINGS e LOUVERS e BINS e HOPPERS @ CHUTES 
INSULATING JACKETING 
ALUMINUM AND ALLOY FABRICATION 


KIRK : HLUM 


FABRICATION 


PRODUCTS 


and equipment 


for variables which may be intro- 
duced by deflections of machine 
parts from grinding forces, varia- 
tions due to minor temperature 
changes, changes in wheel charac- 
teristics due to grinding and dress- 
ing, and variations in feed rates due 
to temperature changes of hydraulic 
oil. 

A new idea in work rest design is 
used on these machines. The shoes 
are automatically advanced by slid- 
ing tapered blocks. This causes the 
shoes to follow the work diameter 
as it is reduced and prevents the 
shoes from backing up due to grind- 
ing forces. 

For more information, write 
Landis Tool Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 


Flat Lapping Machine 
Mechanizes Handwork 


ANY mechanic can generate lap- 
ping accuracies within one light 
band (0.0000116 in.) on the Spira- 
lap line of flat lapping machines. 

The machine features a lapping 
plate with a spiral groove filled 
with abrasive compound; two (or 
more) adjustable work locating 
arms to rotate the workpiece; and 
two timers to control the work cy- 
cle and to total the use time of the 
lapping plate between condition- 
ings. 

As the plate rotates, a steady 
supply of compound moves between 
the workpiece and the plate, in- 
ducing consistent abrading action. 

Quality control is maintained 
through the ability of the machine 
to relap its own plates. The ma- 
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Union Electric Service Area... 


strategic center of America 
for INDUSTRIAL WATER 
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The mid-continent rivers make up the world’s greatest inland waterway, connect 
29 markets in 2O states. 


CO nt act: J. E. Johanson, Manager, I/ndustrial Development, 
UNION ELECTRIC CO., st. Louis 1, Mo. 
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ARONSON 
Offers You Over 


Standard Stoc 


“POSITIO 


to your exact 


Aronson Universal Balance 
Positioners (T.M. Reg.) 
position your weldments 
effectively, instantly for 
downhand welding. 
Capacities to 2000 Ibs. 


Fully Automatic Gear Driven Posi- 
tioners, featuring Geared Elevation, 
135° Tilting and Variable or 
Constant Speed Rotation. 
Capacities to 350,000 Ibs. 


Quality POSITIONERS by 


Model D Gear Driven Positioners. 
Compact, Precise, Rugged. 
Capacities to 1000 Ibs. 


Heavy Duty Floor Turntables with 
Precision speed control and Mag- 
netic Braking, used for welding, 
urning, X-raying, etc. Capacities 
2 to 120,000 Ibs., various heights 
and speeds. 


Bench Turntable Automatic Posi- 
tioners with Mercury Grounding. 
Capacities to 500 Ibs. 


Aronson TracTred (1. M. Reg.) Turning Rolls for thin-walled 
heavy cylindrical work to 27 tons capacity. Zero to 100 IPM 
turning speed and Built-In Grounding. 


Heavy Duty Precision Built Rubber and Stee! Tired 
Turning and Pipe Rolls, 100% overload protected. 
Capacities to 600 Tons. 


Rugged Head and Tail Stock for positioning 
bulky weldments between centers. Table 
Backup for Zero Deflection, Magnetic 
Braking. Capacities to 160,000 Ibs. 
Geared Elevation Optional. 


dronson MACHINE COMPANY 


ARCADE, NEW YORK 


SURPRISE IN CHICAGO 


You should know these surprising facts 
about Chicago’s incomparable Drake Hotel 
before you schedule your next | 
meeting—large or small... 


1. While The Drake is one of America’s 
most distinguished hostelries, it doesn’t 
cost one cent more than other leading ho- 
tels to headquarter your meeting here. 


2.The Drake is “‘alive.’’ Meetings go 
like clockwork and everyone enjoys 
the warm, hospitable service in a set- 
ting of luxuriant comfort. 


DICK FLYNN 
V. P.—Sales 
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Now $8,000,000 new! No hotel in the 
midwest can match The Drake for un- 
surpassed convenience, location, 
facilities. 4 major meeting rooms ac- 
commodating up to 800, plus 16 com- 
mittee rooms for functions of 12 to 
300. 700 guest rooms. 100% air con- 
ditioned. Phone or write today for 


free brochure. 
The Dvake 
oe Oe Oe — oe 


LAKE SHORE DRIVE AND UPPER MICHIGAN AVENUE 
SUPERIOR 7-2200 * TELETYPE NO. CG1586 
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and equipment 


chine is supplied with three plates 
which are lapped and mated at the 
factory. When reconditioning of a 
plate is necessary, it can be re- 
lapped with one of the other plates, 
which takes only a few minutes 
and assures a plane surface as true 
as one lapped by hand. 

For more information, write Mi- 
cromatic Hone Corp., 8100 School- 
craft Ave., Detroit 38, Mich. 


Micrometer Checks Depth 


MANY manual operations in check- 
ing depth dimensions can be elim- 
inated with the Besly Readepth, a 
depth indicating micrometer. 

The instrument saves time be- 
cause one visual reading replaces 
the trial and error method. It 
saves money because it can be 
readily set to changed dimensions 
and replaces many fixed and setup 


gages. 


It can be accurately reset with 


the masters supplied. Consistent 
accuracy from 0 to 3 in. is assured 
because resetting is required only 
when the contact rods are changed. 
It can be used to check the depth 
of holes, slots, and keyways. 

For more information, write Besly- 
Welles Corp., South Beloit, IIl. 


Fast Cycling Furnace 
Does Wide Range of Jobs 


HEAT TREATERS can temper, an- 
neal, stress relieve, precipitation 
harden, and perform other heat 
treatment in the Hayes Type D 
Flexotemp furnace. 

It is capable of reaching any de- 
sired temperature, either up or 
down scale in a matter of minutes. 
Another important feature is tem- 
perature uniformity within +5° F 
during the treatment cycle. 

The furnace has _ proportional 
heat control which provides maxi- 
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New Bastian-Blessing handle (shown at right) is 
delivered by Chase Brass‘in multiple lengths, to 
avoid waste in cutting. (Note contrast with old handle.) 


a8 Ask Bastian-Blessing < rs 
How: to get new product appeal and easier manufacture 


ws 


Bastian-Blessing Company has for years made a___® Better style—more eye-appeal. 
complete line of welding torches. On one of their 
models they used a regular brass tube which was 
knurled during the manufacturing process. To 
increase the attractiveness of this torch and mini- 
mize production problems—they developed the 


idea of a fluted tube. 


The customer wanted a mill-drawn surface 


e Amuch more comfortable and easier-gripped handle. 
e Improved machineability. 


e A more rugged product than before. 


PLUS — costs kept in line with the old handle! 


which would need no further finishing — except 
scratch brushing. Flute spacing had to be kept 
regular; interior diameter had to hold vital con- 
centricity. The Bastian-Blessing Company in co- 
operation with Chase Brass & Copper Co. was able 
to achieve their objectives: 


Whatever product you design or make, chances 
are you can do it better with Chase Brass—alloyed 
from copper by Kennecott. Your nearest Chase 
Representative is ready to discuss your needs with 
you. You can reach him locally or by writing 
Waterbury 20, Connecticut. 


BRASS & COPPER CoO. 
WATERBURY 20, CONN. kL 
AS Cc Subsidiary of often 
® Kennecott Copper Corporation ap 


THE NATION’S HEADQUARTERS FOR ALUMINUM *¢ BRASS + BRONZE «+ COPPER «+ STAINLESS STEEL 
Atlanta Baltimore Boston Charlotte Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland Dallas Denver Detroit Grand Rapids Houston Indianapolis Kansas City, Mo. Los Angeles 
Milwaukee Minneapolis Newark New Orleans New York (Maspeth,L.I.) Philadelphia Pittsburgh Providence Rochester St.Louis Sanfrancisco Seattle Waterbury 
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Huge H:S Gears 


drive world’s largest 


bending machine 


Horsburgh & Scott is proud to have supplied the spur gears 
that drive this machine—designed and built by Bertsch & Co., 
Cambridge City, Indiana. Largest of its kind, it bends cold 
steel plates up to 414 inches thick, 16 feet long; weighs over 
3% of a million pounds. 


Horsburgh & Scott has facilities to generate gears up to 
125” diameter and to form-mill spur gears up to 160”. We 
have a complete industrial gear line including worm, helical 
and herringbone speed reducers. 


Tell us your needs. We'll be glad to help you select the 
proper gearing for you. 


2100-ton pressure 
shapes hull plates 
for atomic-powered 
submarines 


H & S bronze worm gears 
adjust forming rolls 


Send for your free copy of H & S Gear Catalog No. 57. 


THE /HORSBURGH & SCOTT) CO. 


GEARS AND SPEED REDUCERS S 
5112 Hamilton Avenue ¢ Cleveland 14, Ohio 
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mum power during heat-up, and 
minimum power requirements when 
set temperature is obtained. High- 


speed Chromel-A coil elements 
work with fan-induced circulation 
of air to accelerate heating and in- 
sure even distribution throughout 
the load. 

Maximum temperature of the unit 
is 1250° F. Models are available 
with work baskets from 22 to 36 in. 
in diameter and from 30 to 48 in. 
deep. A geared mechanism permits 
effortless opening and closing of the 
insulated lid. 

For more information, write C. I. 
Hayes Inc., 822 Wellington Ave., 
Cranston 10, R. I. 


Magnetic Sheet Fanner 
Speeds Steel Handling 


FASTER, safer handling of sheet 
steels is possible with a new per- 
manent magnet fanner. 

When sheets are stacked against 
the fanner, a magnetic field makes 
the sheets repel each other and fan 
out automatically. Handlers may 
remove single sheets easily and 
quickly, with less danger of injury 
to hands. 


The fanner uses a recently de- 
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ULTRA-NEW! 
ULTRASONIC! 


Depend on DETREX for 
Every Metal Cleaning 
and Processing Need 


e@ PERM-A-CLOR NA 
(Trichlorethylene) 

e Solvent Degreasers 

e Ultrasonic Equipment 

e Industrial Washers 

e Phosphate Coating Compounds 

e PAINTBOND Compounds 

e Aluminum Treating Compounds 

e Alkali and Emulsion Cleaners 

e Rust Proofing Materials 

e Extrusion and Drawing Compounds 

e Spray Booth Compounds 


Send for T. J. Kearney’s 
Informative Paper on 
Ultrasonic Cleaning Techniques. 
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DETREX LABOSIDESDAIAE it Uses Sound 


Waves to Get Precision Parts Gleaner, Faster 


Ultrasonic cleaning—a combination of solvent vapor 
degreasing and scrubbing action by high frequency sound 
waves— gets parts cleaner than is possible by any other 
method. Costs are reduced and production is increased. 


The DETREX ECONO-SONIC dimensions are 
24” x 14” x 29” high. This size is ideal for precision part 
cleaning in small to moderate sized plant operations. 


With its own filter, still, pump, heater, 

spray lance and model 600 generator, it is a complete, 
self-contained cleaning system. There is 

nothing else to buy and it installs in minutes. 


Where hyper-critical specifications exist, Detrex 

can supply the additional stages necessary to 
accomplish an in-line cleaning system. Why not write 
today and let a DETREX representative show 

you how an ECONO-SONIC unit, or a larger ultrasonic 
machine, can improve the quality and 

reduce the expense of your metal cleaning operation. 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, INC. 
Box 501, Dept. S-559, Detroit 32, Michigan 


World’s Largest Exclusive Producer of Cleaning Chemicals and Equipment 
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Here come 10,000 valves 
.--and all with uniform hardness 


Even heat throughout a dense, 2,000-lb load... 10,000 uniformly 
hardened valves every time... valves free from distortion with no 
rejects. 


Eaton Manufacturing Company’s Valve Division in Battle 
Creek, Michigan, expects and gets performance like this from their 
Hevi-Duty pit furnaces. The furnaces are used 24 hours a day for 
the age-hardening of valves for automotive and industrial engines. 
An efficient baffle and fan system provides an even rate of heating 
throughout the dense load, adding to over-all uniformity. 


Eaton purchased five small Hevi-Duty pit furnaces early in 
World War II. Exceptional performance by these furnaces led to 
the addition of larger units to meet increased demands. All units 
have given excellent service. None have required more than normal 
maintenance since installation. 


If uniformity is important in your work, investigate Hevi- 
Duty furnaces. Write for Bulletin 646. 


© Heat Processing Furnaces 
® Dry Type Transformers 


® Constant Current Regulators 
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veloped, ceramic material, Indox V, 
which has a strong, uniform mag- 
netic field and high resistance to 
demagnetizing influences. The flux 
pattern of the Indox V magnet pro- 
vides more positive separation of 
sheets under particularly difficult 
conditions (such as dirt or oil that 
tend to make sheets sticky), the 
manufacturer claims. 

For more information, write 
Stearns Magnetic Products, 635 
S. 28th St., Milwaukee 46, Wis. 


Hard Surfacing Electrode 


A HIGH alloy, hard facing elec- 
trode, called Stoody 2134, has high 
resistance to extreme abrasion, me- 
dium impact, and high compres- 
sive loads. Field experience indi- 
cates that the material may be ex- 
pected to provide service life sur- 
passed only by the tungsten car- 
bides. 

A tubular electrode with a graph- 
itic coating, it contains about 43 
per cent alloy materials. It de- 
posits readily on carbon, low alloy, 
and manganese steels. It is mag- 
netic, nonmachinable, and _ non- 
forgeable. 

Hardness ranges from 56 to 60 
Rockwell C with a two-pass de- 
posit on medium carbon steel. Wa- 
ter quenching from 1750° F in- 
creases hardness to 63-65 Rockwell 
C. Deposits will not work harden. 

For more information, write 


Stoody Co., Whittier, Calif. 


Rebuilds Circular Parts 


REBUILDERS of circular parts 
such as worn rolls, idlers, and other 
equipment can do a better job with 
the flux recirculating Model 
DEMS rebuilding machine. 

A 150 lb flux container is at- 
tached to the carriage. A nozzle 
on each of the two wire feeds picks 
up all the unfused flux and dust 
used in the welding operation. Two 
outlets at the bottom of the flux 
container return the flux to the 
hoppers for re-use. 

Other features of the machine 
include a single console, dual pow- 
er, 100 per cent duty cycle, con- 
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CONTINUOUS MELT RECORD AT 
3000°F with the Radiamatic unit (arrow) 
attached to a Stokes semi-continuous 
vacuum furnace at Allegheny Ludlum 
Steel Corporation, Watervliet (N.Y.) 
Works. Honeywell engineers worked 
with Allegheny-Ludlum to provide a con- 
stant record of vacuum furnace tempera- 
ture—without calibrating rheostats or 
other complicated adjustments. 


Honeywell has the tools to solve your 
high temperature measurement problems 


RADIAMATIC 
RADIATION DETECTORS 


For measuring temperatures 
to 7000°F. 


Measure “problem” tempera- 
tures with Radiamatic de- 
tectors. Use them to measure 
the temperature of moving objects without physical con- 
tact . . . or for representative temperatures over large 
areas. Available in many models including a small-target 
unit with %4” aperture for temperatures up to 7OOO°F. 


THERMOCOUPLES 


For sensing temperatures in 
the area of 4000°F. 


New experimental Honeywell 
thermocouple materials like 
Rhenium-Molybdenum and 
Rhenium-Tungsten measure 
temperatures as high as 4000°F. Great diversity of ele- 
ments and accessories permits you to select the thermo- 
couple which fits your application exactly. 


SAPPHIRE RODS 


For measuring temperatures 
to 3600°F. 


Sapphire rods, used as lenses 
in Radiamatic pyrometers, pro- 
vide accurate high-tempera- 
es ture measurement where such 
measurement previously could not be made by conventional 
means... can “sight” on a target as small as Ye". 
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Precise measurement of high temperatures is al- 
most an art. Working effectively with temperatures 
over 2800°F. calls for an intimate knowledge of 
materials and methods that can be gained only 
from broad experience. Through this experience— 
in every aspect of metal processing — Honeywell has 
developed special techniques and equipment for 
measuring high temperatures. 


Honeywell offers you the sum total of this experi- 
ence in engineering assistance and an all-inclusive 
line of instruments, special-purpose measuring de- 
vices, thermocouples and accessories. Combined, 
these tools and techniques can give you better 
products and day-to-day production economies. 


Your nearby Honeywell field engineer will be glad 
to discuss your requirements. Call him today... 
he’s as near as your phone. 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL, Wayne and Windrim 
Avenues, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


Honeywell 
iH Trot tw Couto 


HONEYWELL 
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For higher 
pumping efficiency 


of solids in suspension! 


RAG 


Fairbanks-Morse 
5440A Non-Clog Pumps 


Ideal for pumping unscreened liquids 
with large solids in suspension 


@ industrial wastes 
e sanitary sewage disposal 
e industrial processes 


Here is your answer to higher effi- 
ciencies wherever you are pumping 
solids in suspension! 


All-new Fairbanks-Morse 5440A 
Non-Clog Pumps feature quick, easy 
convertibility between any of the 
many vertical and horizontal types. 
Power requirements of the pump are 
always perfectly matched to the 
electrical and mechanical compo- 
nents. Precision-machined centering 
fits assure accurate alignment. Ex- 
clusive F-M bladeless impeller 
design minimizes maintenance by 
preventing clogging from solids and 
stringy material. The 5440A is only 
one of many F-M solids-handling 
pumps designed to meet a broad 
range of requirements. For informa- 
tion, write Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 


Ask for new 
5440A BULLETIN! 


eeeeeseeveeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeees 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


a name worth remembering when you want the BEST 


ELECTRIC MOTORS 
COMPRESSORS + GENERATORS 


DIESEL, DUAL FUEL AND GAS ENGINES - PUMPS 
MAGNETOS + HOME WATER SYSTEMS 
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stant voltage power source; a canti- | 
lever arm with two 4-spindle units; |} 
two wire feeders; 360 degree rota- 
tion of the cantilever arm; and | 
module designed electronic con- 
trols. 

For more information, write L & 
B Welding Equipment Inc., 2424 
Sixth St., Berkeley, Calif. 


Fork Lift Trucks Have 
High Maneuverability 


A SHORT wheelbase (only 36 in.) 
allows two new Elwell-Parker elec- 
tric trucks to operate easily and effi- 
ciently in crowded aisles and dock 
areas. 

The 2000-lb and 3000-lb capacity 
trucks also have special low height 
operator’s seats designed to keep 
his head below the top of the up- 
rights. Result: Maximum ease and 
safety during operation in such | 


Ke 
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Send your check to “Cancer,” 
c/o your local post office. 


American Cancer Society 


After the hard work, the petty irritations, this 
is the moment that gives the day its meaning. 
This is the distillation of all that you are striv- 
ing to preserve. 


But in the routine of making a home and earn- 
ing a living, there’s one essential that it’s too 
easy to overlook: your health...the health of 
your family. 


Have you done all you can to protect yourself 
against cancer? A health checkup every year 
is “living insurance.” 

Have you done your share to protect your 
children? Today’s research will mean better 
methods of treatment, possibly prevention, 
tomorrow. 


Let the glow of your next homecoming be your 
reminder : Guard Your Family—Fight Cancer 
with a Checkup and a Check. 


BEAM PUNCHING 
without tool change 


HE newly designed 
Thomas Beam Punches 
are built in sizes to handle 
beams up to 12-18-24 - 
30° and 36", web and 


flange punching, with a 
t-up. Any of 
y be used 


single tool se 


the five sizes ma 
with or without a Thomas 


spacing Table, depending 


on production needs. 


PITTSBURGH 23, PA. 


PUNCHES + SHEARS - PRESSES > BENDERS > SPACING TABLES 


> eS 


mping 
‘materials 


Write for 
Bulletin or 
see nearest 
dealer. 


Some areas open 
for dealerships. 


HEAVY-DUTY CART 
Pneumatic-tired wheels or steel wheels 


Here’s ‘a cart that’s “tailor-made” for wheel- 
ing coal, scrap, chips, turnings, borings and 
similar heavy materials. All-steel, completely 
welded and reinforced. Made extra strong and 
rugged for heavy-duty service. Dumps easily. 
Rests securely in any one of the three posi- 
tions shown here. Available with steel wheels 
or pneumatic-tired wheels .. . plain or roller 
bearings. 

STERLING NATIONAL 


INDUSTRIES, Inc. 


Founded 1904 as 
Sterling Wheelbarrow Co. 


MILWAUKEE 14, WIS.,U.S.A. 


Look for this Mark 
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Specify Sterling No. 119 
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areas as covered carriers, tunnels, 
and basements. 

The new models feature hydraulic 
lift and tilt, specially designed caster 
type steering axles, and depend- 
able worm gear drive reduction 
units. Travel speeds up to 6 mph 
and lift speeds of 45 fpm permit 
fast handling cycles. 

For more information, write 
Elwell-Parker Electric Co., 4205 St. 
Clair Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio. 


Heavy Duty Drill 


Has Geared Drive 


A POSITIVE all-gear drive on a 
new line of drill presses eliminates 
tight belts, pulleys, and guards. It 
also maintains high torque at low 
speeds to permit drilling larger holes 
and the use of larger multiple spin- 
dle attachments. 


Being built in Sweden for Boice- 
Crane Co. distribution in the U. S., 
the drills have gear shift speed selec- 
tion for fast drilling, slow reaming, 
or spot facing on the four-speed 
model. Instant 2 to 1 speed changing 
is possible on the eight-speed model, 
by the addition of a built in, two 
speed, three phase motor. 

Provision for tapping by means of 
a hand switch to reverse direction 
is standard on 24-in. and optional 
on 18-in. models. 

For more information, write Boice- 
Crane Co., 1018 W. Central Ave., 
Toledo 6, Ohio. 
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Hiterature 


) Write directly to the company for a copy 


Remote Weight Recording 


An 8-page brochure describes late de- 
velopments in transmitting and processing 
» of weight data. Form 2975a. Toledo 
» Scale Div., Toledo Scale Corp., Toledo 
12, Ohio. 


Metal Shipping Containers 


“Re-Usable Steel and Aluminum Ship- 
ping Containers,” 12 pages, shows various 
types of metal containers and their ad- 
» vantages in shipping of critical parts. 
[ DeVilbiss Metal Fabricators Co., 5741 
/ Russell St., Detroit 11, Mich? 


| Surface Grinder Catalog 


A catalog illustrates hand operated and 
hydraulic precision surface grinders. Com- 
| plete specifications and features are in- 
cluded. Landis Tool Co., Waynesboro, 
Pa. 


' High Temperature Fans 


A series of high temperature radial 
fans and plug units for service to 1850° F 
is described in a booklet, No. RE 589-H. 
Garden City Fan Co., 801 N. Eighth St., 
Niles, Mich. 


| Borescopes 


A 12-page brochure describes many types 
of borescopes used to inspect small, in- 
ternal areas. National Electric Instrument 
Div., Engelhard Industries Inc. 92-21 
Corona Ave., Elmhurst 73, N. Y. 


Stainless Steel Handbook 


“Microrold Stainless Steel Handbook,” 
36 pages, covers commercial stainless steel 
| sheet and strip grades produced by Wash- 
| ington Steel. It lists comparative corrosion 
resistance tables of Types 302, 316, 430, 
/and aluminum Type 1100. Washington 


| Steel Corp., Washington, Pa. 


_ Production Tips 


A 16-page brochure shows 14 different 
setups to illustrate how various operations 
can be combined on a unit-type Model O 
-Bore-Matic for automatic machining simul- 
taneously or in sequence. Heald Machine 
Co., 7 Bond St., Worcester 6, Mass. 


NEW 
BOOKS 


How to Take a Case Before the National 
Labor Relations Board, Bureau of Na- 
tional Affairs Inc., 1231 24th St. N. W., 
Washington 7, D. C. 386 pages, $7.85. 

This revised edition will serve as a prac- 
tical guide for everyone who does business 
with the National Labor Relations Board. 
It explains the jurisdiction and machinery 
of the board, tells how and why an elec- 
tion is conducted, tells how to remedy un- 
fair labor practices, shows where to ap- 
peal and how to petition, and details what 
the board looks for in investigations. The 
author is Louis G. Silverberg, director of 
information for the NLRB. 
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FABRICATED 


why they are 
Calling us 


“THE MUFFLE PEOPLE” 


In many years, there have been few occa- 
sions when Rolock engineers and constructors 
were not working on muffles . . . of almost 
every size and type... from “little fellows” 
to real giants. 

Today, this background of experience brings 
us many of the most important jobs in the 
field, some examples of which are shown 
above. Among many important design con- 
tributions we have made is an entirely new 
type of Rolock corrugated wall and roof 
construction that greatly extends muffle life 
expectancy. To a number of muffle users 
Rolock’s experts are, indeed, the “muffle 
people.” 

Building such muffles is a job that requires 
experienced engineering design as well as 
exceptional skills and craftsmanship in han- 
dling special alloy fabrication. Rolock offers 
you both these essentials. A constantly grow- 
ing file of successful case histories shows 
important long-range savings to the muffle 
user. Let us quote on your next job... 
whether it’s a standard replacement or one 
presenting problems to be solved. 
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SPECIAL SERVICE 
to users of 
WESTINGHOUSE 
ENDOTHERMIC 
GAS GENERATORS 


\ 


Rolock maintains a prompt 
repair and replacement 
service for these gas 
generator retorts. 

Our New, improved 
welded-fabricated Inconel 
retorts out perform original 
equipment; offer 
substantial savings. 


FAST DELIVERY 

We stock heads, pipes, 
mesh, catalyst and shell 
material for immediate 
service on a full range of 
large and small sizes. 
Write or wire. 
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SALES AND SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES FROM COAST TO COAST 


_ ROLOCK iNC., 1262 KINGS HIGHWAY, FAIRFIELD, CONN. 


JOB-ENGINEERED for better work 


Easier Operation, Lower Cost 


2RLS9B 
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ER Barrer SrA 


for (OWL? product with | 
Cold Rolled Spring Steel 


: Improved forming qualities =? Cut quality control costs 


WIDTH TOLERANCE: 
SIZE: 145" x 020" 
FINISH: No. 2 © EDGE 
COlL SIZES: 200/250, Ibs. p 


Se OR OR OO ee Re ee 


Starting with a better material— quality controlled to your 
exact specifications for the product you make — assures a better product 
—with important savings to you. 


J&L is your most dependable source for quality controlled cold rolled 
spring steel to standard specifications — or to meet the most exacting 
demands of your product’s custom specifications. 


Give your product that all-important “Better Start”. Contact J&L today. STRI Be 


LOW CARBON « HIGH CARBON « ALLOY « STAI 
Plants and Service Centers: Los Angeles * Kenilworth « (N. J.) * Indianapolis * Youngstown TEMPERED SPRING STEEL « ZINC AND COPPER C 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation + STAINLESS and STRIP DIVISION + Youngstown 1, © 
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| STEEL! 
Market Outlook 
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Steel Price Stability Up to Union 


UNLESS THE UNITED STEELWORKERS sign 
a contract that won’t materially increase steel- 
making costs, expect’ higher prices this summer. 

Industry leaders are determined to hold the 
line on wages (see Page 37), but the USW has 
the trump cards. If it resorts to the usual tactic— 
a long, drawn out strike—steelmakers may be 
compelled to settle. Customers will start clamor- 
ing for steel and government leaders will forget 
what they said about inflation. 


POSSIBILITIES— Settlement with USW will 
probably cost the industry at least 6 cents more 
per manhour for each year of the contract and 
possibly as much as 11 cents. If costs go up 6 
cents an hour, steelmaking costs will go up about 
$1.08 per ton (18 manhours). An increase of 
$2.16 would be warranted because costs of pur- 
chased goods and services usually go up as much 
as direct labor. A 10 cent an hour boost would 
mean $3.60 a ton. 

If steelmakers decide that price relief is man- 
datory, don’t be surprised if the increase comes 
out in two installments—one right after the con- 
tract is signed (offsetting higher labor charges) 
and another about six months later (covering 
oassalong costs) if the economic climate is right. 


DELIVERIES LENGTHEN— Since most mills are 
sold out for the first half, attention is focused 
on deliveries. In the last few weeks, several steel- 
makers have fallen behind—especially on gal- 
vanized, cold-rolled, and hot-rolled sheets. Some 
mills are five weeks off schedule. Consumers are 
starting to complain because they’re chewing up 
steel faster than anticipated. If suppliers are four 
weeks in arrears now, they’ll probably be in worse 
shape by June. 


SHIPMENTS AT PEAK—Steelmakers are pro- 
ducing and shipping at capacity. They’re not 
overbooked in terms of optimum performance, 
but they’ve made no allowance for breakdowns, 
wildcat strikes, or transportation tieups. Deliver- 
ies are almost sure to lengthen even if production 
remains at a record high. 


BARS AND PLATES TIGHT— Bar mills aren’t 
full for June, but they know where their tonnage 
is coming from. Demand is strong in all of the 
major markets—automotive, cold finishing, ma- 


chinery, farm equipment, and railroad car build- 
ing. After months of inactivity, service centers 
are buying heavily for June delivery. 

Plate producers are nearly sold out for the 
quarter. In the Midwest, deliveries from 100 and 
160 in. mills are ten days to two weeks late. 
One company is a month behind on shipments 
from its 96 in. mill. In the East, leading sellers 
of sheared plates estimate that they'll have carry- 
overs of at least two weeks. 


GALVANIZING FUTURE BRIGHT— T he out- 
look for galvanized sheets is “bright,” says Leslie 
Irvine, Wheeling Steel Corp.’s assistant vice presi- 
dent of sales. He predicts that 4 million tons will 
be needed in 1961. 


PRODUCTION SETS RECORD—Last week, 
steelmakers operated their furnaces at 94.5 per 
cent of capacity and produced 2,676,000 ingot 
tons, the largest output in history. April’s pro- 
duction was 11.3 million tons, second only to 


that of March (11,567,000). 


WHERE TO FIND MARKETS & PRICES 


News Prices 
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Bars, Merchant 118 126 powesrmices 
Reinforcinale calla nio7 rig Ado daO 6 om ey 
Boiler Tubes... ... 129 Pig lrone tie Isl 
Canada ...... 120>ne: Piling ....... +++ 126 
Clad Steel ... ... 130 Platesmerressere 137 126 
Coksaee ee nTS> Plating Material ... 143 
Coal Chemicals. ... 132 Prestressed 
Ghanee Strandiae-cas doa 
EinichediStec enn DS: Price Indexes.. ... 125 
Ingot- Rates. 1240 ee Producers’ Key. 127 ... 
Scrap Prices. 137 R.R. Materials. 123 129 
Comparisons .. ... 125 Refractories .. ... 132 
Contracts Placed 123 ... Scrap ....... 136 138 
Gontractsmpendian|o 1 mae Semifinished . ... 126 
Electrodes 132 Service Centers 143 131 
PNR oo. 129 Sheets. ce ac O27; 
eraniene ee ey Silicon Steele. 128 
Stainless Steel. ... 130 
Fluorspar .... 132 STP pecreeictonys Lee 28 
Footnotes .... ... 129 Structurals ... 123 126 
Imported Steel 144 132 Tin Mill Prod.. ace evs: 
Ingot Rates .. 124 ... USES G66 “faa ED 
Metal Powder. ... 132 Tubular Goods. 120 130 
Nonferrous Met. 140 142 Wire ........ 120 128 


*Current prices were published in the Apr. 27 issue and will 
appear in subsequent issues. 
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Handy & Harman EASY-FLO 35 So Effective 
Yale & Towne Redesigns 39 Parts for Silver Brazing 


See This Being Made at the Design Show 


CRAZED 
Fork Litt 
Clutch Cage 


Jolt and 


accent 
proor 


One of the problems in operating a fast-moving, 
stop, go and back-up fork lift truck is accidental 
overtravel of gear-shifting from forward to reverse 
and vice versa. The result, of course, is a useless 
unit. 

This simple clutch cage makes it impossible to jam 
a fork lift’s gear box with resulting time lost for 
repair. The operator can’t make a mistake. 

The frame and shaft, of separate pieces, are made 
of mild steel. The shift lever lock, in the center of 
the shaft, is made of hardened steel. It is positioned 
by two tubular sleeves of mild steel. The entire 
assembly is hand torch-brazed with Easy-FLo 35 
and HANDY FLUX with no loss of hardness. 

Welding was considered but rejected because of 


FOR A GOOD START: 
BULLETIN 20. 

This informative booklet gives 
a good picture of silver braz- 
ing and its benefits...includes 
details on alloys, heating 
methods, joint design and pro- 
duction techniques. Write for 


your copy. 


Your NO. 
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Clutch cage for Yale & 
Towne’s Industrial Trucks; 
fabricated by John V. Potero 
Company, Inc., Philadelphia. 


the necessary follow-up of ‘‘spatter’’ cleaning. | 
With simple silver brazing, flux removal is the only| 
finishing operation required. This, plus the fact that} 
silver brazing is much easier (your operator need | 
not be a practiced ‘“‘torchbearer’’), has prompted} 
Yale & Towne to redesign thirty-nine of their parts} 
and components so that they can be brazed. 

Come see this part being brazed at the Design 
Engineering Show in Philadelphia, May 25 through | 
28; at Handy & Harman’s Booth 115. Any questions| 
you may have between now and then about silver 
alloy brazing and the benefits it imparts to thou-| 
sands of components, parts and assemblies, may be 
addressed to Handy & Harman, 82 Fulton Street, 
New York City 38. 


Source of Supply and Authority on Brazing Alloyse: cs» rs 


ATLANTA, GA. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN, 
PROVIDENCE, R, ft. 
CHICAGO, ILL, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
DETROIT, MICH. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF, 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 
TORONTO, CANADA 
MONTREAL, CANARA 


HANDY & HARMAN 


General Offices: &2 Fulton St., Mew York 38, N.Y. 
DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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FIGURES are percentages of respondents to STEEL’s quarterly survey. 
COLOR UNDERSCORED figures show how most respondents reported. 


Buildup continues as companies prepare for a possible steel 
strike and a “boom” in late ‘59 and 1960. Third quarter 


| 
| 


METAL BUYERS are continuing 
to increase their inventories to 
carry them through the expected 
steel strike this summer. But, the 
question is, can they go far enough? 
Business is good now, and a sharp 
upturn in the fourth quarter and 
the first of 1960 is expected. If 
there is a strike, buyers who wait 
until it is over to order may run 
into trouble. 

STEEL’s quarterly survey of pur- 
chasing agents reveals 41 per cent 
have higher inventories than they 
did three months ago. Only 11 
per cent reported stocks were low- 
er, and 48 per cent said they were 
the same. All survey categories 
showed a rise in three to six month 
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outlook: Buyers foresee heavier stocks 


levels. Except for heavy plates, 60 
to 90 day reserves increased. A 
substantial decline was recorded 
for most inventory levels of under 


30 days. 


© Outlook Mixed—Three months 
hence, 39 per cent of STEEL’s re- 
spondents predict inventories will 
be up; 22 per cent say they'll be 
down; and another 39 per cent 
think they'll stay the same. Buy- 
ers of cold finished bars and hot 
and cold rolled sheets and strip are 
optimistic about their inventories. 
Heavy plate purchasers anticipate 
some troubles. 

Some firms have had difficulty 
building reserves. They see a de- 


‘Are Your Inventories Adequate? 


cline in the third quarter, although 
the seasonal slack in business is not 
expected to deplete heavy stocks 
substantially. 

If there is no steel strike, stocks 
will reach their desired levels by 
mid-August. But many firms echo 
the position of an eastern tube 
company: “We will be caught 
short if there is a strike of any 
duration.” 


© Delivery Problems — The back- 
logs of steel companies are large. 
So problems are arising as deliv- 
eries become extended. Some dif- 
ficulties were reported by 44 per 
cent of STEEL’s respondents. 

One out of four buyers had prob- 
lems with plates. High on the 
trouble list were galvanized sheets 
(1 out of 5) and hot and cold 
rolled sheets (1 out of 8). Other 


items frequently mentioned were 
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galvanized and _ stainless sheets, 
structurals, tubing, and some alloys. 

Mills report a slight decrease in 
new orders. A few customers re- 
alize they can’t get on the books 
in many instances. But the level- 
ing off has not been as great as the 
mills had expected. 

Overstocks were reported by 6 
per cent of the respondents. Men- 
tioned were sheets, plates, and 
seamless tubing. 


e Nonferrous—Copper, brass, and 
aluminum buyers’ inventories have 
remained fairly stable, although 


there is some strike hedging on 
copper. 


Reinforcing Bars... 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 127 


Public construction projects, in- 
cluding a large volume of highway- 
work, are taking substantial ton- 
nages of reinforcing steel. Mill 
backlogs are heavy, and they are 
striving to keep shipments current 
with delivery promises. 

Reinforcing bar volume is bol- 
stered in New England by several 
large projects, including 3500 tons 
for the foundation of the Pruden- 


SERVING 
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* 
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AGCLOBE BRICKG 
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Hi 
HII 
tial Tower, Boston, and an auto-}\|’ 
matic post office at Providence,| } 
R. I., taking 1400 tons. 
Bridge tonnage is slightly heav- ||| 
ier. | 
Buying of highway mesh is be-}}j 
low normal in New England. How- |jj 
ever, East Connecticut highways i 
will take 1200 tons. | 
Contracts scheduled for early |}j 
placement in the Pacific Northwest || 
include: 2750°tons for Ice Harbor, ||) 
2000 tons for a Seattle garage, 1350 ||| 
tons for an Atlas ballistic missile in- |} 
stallation near Spokane. iH 
Highway construction is active in ||) 
Idaho, Washington, and Oregon. 
Two dam jobs, Wanapum, in- 
volving 33,000 tons of reinforcing, 
and Cougar, calling for 1225 tons, 
are expected to be placed in June. |} 


il 
i} 
iI} 
i 


Steel Bars... 


Bar Prices, Page 126 


Some producers of commercial ||| 
bars have a little tonnage open in | 
their second quarter schedules. 
Others are fully sold out, not only 
on hot bars, but on cold finished 
and alloy as well. 


Those makers who can still ac- 
cept orders for June shipment an- 
ticipate no trouble filling the holes 
in their schedules. Most of them 
know what their regular customers’ 
requirements are for June. They 
expect to get formal orders against 
set-aside tonnages before the end 
of this month. 


Consumers are beginning to or- 
der for third quarter. So far, 
forward buying has been mainly 
by the larger users. July ship- 
ment is the dominant position, but 
some tonnage beyond that month 
has been placed. 

Deliveries of hot bars to the con- 
verters are running a little behind 
promises. But the cold finishers 
are keeping current with their ship- 
ment commitments. They are still 
leaning on hot bar inventories to 
sustain production that’s running 15 
to 20 per cent above the first quar- 
ter rate. Books of the cold finishers 
are full for second quarter on the 
smaller sizes, under 2 in. 

“We're doing a pretty good job 
on deliveries,” a bar sales execu- 
tive said last week. “We had to 
carry some April tonnage into May, 
but it was a small percentage of 
what we had booked. Unless we 
run into some unexpected operating 
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problems, such as breakdowns, labor 
| trouble, or transportation tieups, we 
| should keep shipping on schedule.” 


Bar demand has been strong in 
all sectors of the market—automo- 
j tive, converting, machinery, farm 
+ equipment, and railroad carbuild- 
} ing. The service centers are speci- 
fying heavily for May and June 
| delivery. 


Sheets, Strip ... 


Sheet & Strip Prices, Pages 127 & 128 


( SHEETS continue the most buoy- 
/ ant of the major steel products. All 
of the principal grades—hot and 
t cold rolled, and galvanized—have 
| long been sold out for the second 
| quarter. Specifications against mill 
 set-asides for June were filled in 
| during early April as leadtime ex- 
¢ pired. 

| But there’s still heavy pressure 
for tonnage. Customers who have 
had orders on mill books for months 
' are seeking additional tonnage, ap- 
parently having underestimated 
their needs. Their current require- 
ments are heavier than expected, 
and they are not building inven- 
tories to the extent anticipated. 


e Third Quarter Bookings—Some 
makers now have on their books 
all the tonnage in the principal 
grades they can handle through 
July and August. That is indicated 
by requests for set-asides, with 
specifications to be entered later. 


Generally, though, buyers are 
ordering cautiously for third quar- 
ter. Certainly there’s no rush, even 
by those users who realize they'll 
have to get on mill books in the 
next few weeks if they expect third 
quarter delivery tonnage. They 
seem to be waiting until the last 
minute so as to get a better idea 
of what they'll need. 

Even should there be no strike 
this summer, orders placed now for 
third quarter shipment will assure 
buyers of a more favorable posi- 
tion in mill schedules. Forward 
buying is chiefly being done by the 
larger consumers, some of whom are 
said to have enough steel in stock 
to weather a six or eight week strike. 
e See Slower Third Quarter—“Tf 
there’s no strike, the third quarter 
will certainly be on the low side,” 
a Pittsburgh sales executive said 
last week. “But chances are we'll 
do a lot better than we did last 
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summer. There’s been a big im- 
provement in consumption. Users 
haven’t been able to get their in- 
ventories into the shape they’ve 
wanted.” 

Another maker says he is es- 
sentially current for April, but is 
not oversold for May or June. How- 
ever, he feels it remains to be seen 
whether he'll stay on schedule. He 
is alert to the fact he can lose 
production because of breakdowns 
and labor trouble in advance of a 
general strike. 

Demand for galvanized is strong- 


er percentagewise than for any 
other flat rolled product. Cold 
rolled sheets are tighter than hot 
rolled. About the only grade still 
available for second quarter delivery 
is electrical sheets, and this isn’t 
expected to be true for long. 

e Deliveries Stretch Out—In the 
Midwest, deliveries are lengthening, 
hot rolled and galvanized sheets 
running five weeks behind sched- 
ules. Hot rolled delivery delays are 
explained by the fact cold rolled 
sheets, galvanized sheets, and strip- 
plates come off the same mills as 


ARDCOR HIGH PRODUCTION ROLL 


FORMING MACHINE FOR ALUMINUM SHAPES 


This Model SF Lock 
Seam Tube Mill is form- 
ing 52” O.D., .016” wall lock- 


seam aluminum tube at 120 f.p.m. 
Cutoff is ARDCOR Model 10 Press with 
1%” stroke, 60 strokes per min. 


The new small Model SF ARDCOR Machine features: High production speeds; 
spindles 1.5”; new style rugged base with tool compartment and slanted 
front recessed for better operator stance; special narrow side roll stands 
with close 10” horizontal centers; fixed spur gears; quiet running all V-belt 
drive; low voltage protection. Basic machine readily converted to a Cold Roll 


Forming Machine. 


ARDCOR Roll Forming Machines and Lock Seam Tube Mills are available in 


seven standard sizes, other sizes to customer specifications. 


If your products can be cold roll formed, ARDCOR engineers can supply 
advancements in design and machine construction to produce them better . . . 


at greater speeds and profit. 
Consult our Engineering Facilities, without obligation . . 


pbwmevican ROLLER DIE CORP. 


29520 Clayton Avenue Wickliffe, Ohio 
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WEAMS BETTER COLD ROLL FORMING 


DESIGNERS, ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS: Single Roll Forming Machines or 
Completely Automated Production Lines for Cold Forming, Ferrous and Non-Ferrous 
Electric Weld and Lock~Seam Tube Mills © -Forming Rolls, Tubing and Pipe Rolls 
@ Straightening, Pinch and Leveller Rolls. © Cut-Off Machines © —Slitters 
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do hot rolled. The more highly fin- 
ished products are favored in roll- 
ing schedules, so that the squeeze 
falls on hot rolled. 

Complaints of slow deliveries are 
hitting the mills with increasing 
frequency. More consumers real- 
ize they are not building inventories 
at the pace they had planned. 
They are chewing up steel much 
faster than they had anticipated, 
and their fears of being caught with 
short supplies this summer are 
mounting. 


Wire... 


Wire Prices, Pages 128 & 129 


Wiremakers have been booking 
substantial business in récent weeks, 
but they anticipate no trouble meet- 
ing shipment promises the rest of 
this quarter. With few exceptions, 
they expect their commitments will 
be met on both manufacturers’ 
grades and merchant trade items. 

Mills are heavily booked on head- 
ing and high carbon spring wire. 
However, some late orders can still 


no crane of comparable quality 


=m" CONSERVATIVELY 


*load brakes 
Powerful dise and helix 
type with high safety 
factor. 


*motors 

Totally enclosed high torque 
units of 55°, 30 minute 
rating. 


*wheels 
Large diameter, high car- 
bon cast steel. 


ABELE—-HOWE 


PRICED! 


*controllers 
Only proven equipment of 
more than ample rating is 
used. Full overload pro- 
tection. 


* bearings 
Anti-friction bearings used 

- throughout. Oversized roller 
bearings (double row) used 
in main truck wheels. 


*In any crane, these are the parts that handle the heavy 
work... the parts that must be top quality if you’re looking 
for crane dependability. Compare Cranemaster engineering 
at these critical points with any industrial shop crane. Then 
compare prices. Time and time again Abell-Howe proves 


it has the top value in overhead traveling cranes... 
in capacities to 20 tons—spans to 60 feet. 


Seng sor BULLETIN C-110 


7747 Van Buren Street GLUT Forest Park, Illinois 
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be worked into second quarter 
schedules. Stainless wire can be 
placed with some producers for 
June shipment. 

Demand for merchant products 
is seasonally heavier. 


ly better than 50 per cent of normal 
in nails and fencing. 


imports of these items. 

Some third quarter orders are ap- 
pearing, but pressure is only mod- 
erate. 


Tubular Goods... 


Tubular Goods Prices, Page 130 


Gas transmission firms, given the |} 


green light late last year when the 
Memphis rate decision was over- 
turned by the U. S. Supreme Court, 
are beginning to move their ex- 
pansion programs into high gear. 
Within the last week or 
three Houston-based companies an- 
nounced programs costing $135.2 
million. 

Costal Transmission Corp. will 
build a $6.2 million addition to its 
system, extending from Texas to 
Florida. It will include compressor 
and pipeline facilities. 

Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line 
Corp. plans a two year program 
which will involve expenditures of 
$79 million. Proposed facilities will 
increase the supply of natural gas 
for New York and other cities along 
its system by 13 per cent. 

Western Natural Gas Co. plans 
a $50 million system in northeast 
British Columbia to tap gas areas 
recently opened up. A 170 mile 
pipeline is included. 

Pacific Lighting Corp., San Fran- 
cisco, will spend almost half of 
its record $95 million construction 
budget of 1959 for additional trans- 
mission facilities to bring gas into 
California from out of the state. 

Other favorable oil industry news 
for the steel industry: The Hughes 
Tool Co. reports its weekly rotary 
rig count shows U. S. drilling op- 
erations at a new 1959 peak for the 
third week in a row. The survey 
showed 2081 rotaries in operation 
vs. 2057 the previous week. 

Stainless steel tubing capacity at 
Ellwood Works, National Tube 
Div., U. S. Steel Corp., at Ellwood 
City, Pa., will be nearly doubled. 
Two new buildings will be erected 
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SO, -| 


However, |i 
buying was late developing in some} 
areas and volume is reported hard- |\j) 


To some ex- ||); 
tent, this is attributable to heavy | 


to house processing, finishing, and 
itesting equipment. Included will 
be a controlled atmosphere anneal- 
ing furnace, surface conditioning 
jequipment, tube reducing and bar 


jscaling equipment; also, straight- 
feners, abrasive cutoffs, and profiling 
machines, and testing equipment of 
the most modern types. 

| Despite a tremendous first half 
surge in demand for oil country 
)tubing and casing, sales of drill pipe 
‘have remained sluggish. Orders 
jare up only a few percentage 
‘points. Producers think buyers’ in- 
ventories were underestimated. In 
pany case, they say foreign competi- 
‘tion isn’t much of a factor in the 
drill pipe market. 

' If a strike is called this summer, 
jsteelmakers think fourth quarter 
edemand will be strong enough to 
‘sustain production at 80 per cent 
of capacity. 


Pig Iron... 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 131 


The mild upturn in merchant 
pig iron buying continues. Ship- 
iments during April were the larg- 
est for any month so far this year 
|and are expected to go still higher 
‘in May and June. 

Foundries have increased opera- 
‘tions with most of them operating 
five days a week. They are not 


buying any substantial tonnages for 


concerned about the possibility of 
higher prices this summer. A gen- 
-eral round of wage increases may 
follow the steel contract negotia- 
tions. Actually, consumers figure 
that with the low priced foreign 
iron being offered, domestic pro- 
ducers will move slowly in increas- 
ing their prices, even though labor 
costs may be higher. 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Div., 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., blew 
in its second blast furnace at 
Tonawanda, N. Y., leaving only 
a Hanna furnace idle in the Buffalo 
district. A considerable portion of 
the output of Wickwire Spencer’s 
newly lighted stack is expected to 
go to the merchant iron trade be- 
cause the mill’s open hearth op- 
erations are below capacity. 

Wickwire Spencer and other 
merchant iron producers likely will 
be shipping a substantial volume 
of iron on the Great Lakes during 
the next two months. 
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reliable performance aloft... 


The functional reliability of jet plane and other aircraft 
components is basic. The carbon-tungsten die, 
illustrated, is one of more than 45 quality controls 
used in the production of reliable PATCO Stainless Steel 
Aircraft Tubing...meeting or exceeding current 
military specifications. 
The precision ground and polished die and mandrel 
sets maintain close wall thickness tolerances 
in drawing tubing, and help produce critical exterior 
and interior surface smoothness...important 
requirements of high pressure hydraulic aircraft systems. 
PATCO also produces other grades of high quality 


mechanical and structural aircraft tubing in 

carbon, alloy and stainless steels ay. 

in straight lengths up to 58’. 

Prompt Delivery. For further s 


information on these, special shape 


or bi-metallic tubing, and cold drawn alloy and 
carbon steel bars and shafting, call or write PATCO. 


patco 


TUBE CoO. 


5710 Smithway St. Los Angeles 22, Calif. - RAymond 3-1331 
Western Representative For Superior Tube Co. 
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THE U.S. TREASURY SALUTES THE AUTO INDUST 


| 


—and its thousands of employees who help strength 
America’s Peace Power by buying U.S. Savings Bonds) 


The huge team that plans, builds and markets the cars Amer- 
ica drives is making another great contribution to our na- 
tional security. Thousands upon thousands of auto industry 
employees are buying U.S. Savings Bonds, regularly, 
through the Payroll Savings Plan. 

_ Regular purchase of Shares in America helps these for- 
ward-looking people set up their own reserves for home 
building, for education and for greater security after retire- 
ment. The Payroll Savings Plan provides a sound, auto- 


matic way to practice thrift. 


If your company has not yet put in a Payroll Savings 
Plan, start now. It’s easy! Just telephone your State Savings 
Bond Director for the help he is eager to give you. Or write 


to Savings Bond Division, U.S. Treasury Department, 
: Henry V. Pogorzelski, pictured at work in one of America’s great 
ton DTC: PN ae 
Washing g automobile plants, is typical of the thousands of skilled em- 
ployees in this field who are buying U.S. Savings Bonds regularly. 
Mr. Pogorzelski uses his company Payroll Savings Plan to make 
his contribution to the Peace Power of his country. 


Metalworking Weekly TA) 


THE U.S. GOVERNMENT DOES NOT PAY FOR THIS ADVERTISEMENT. THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT THANKS, FOR THEIR PATRIOTISM, THE ADVERTISING COUNCIL AND THE DONOR ABOVE. 
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Rails, Cars... 


Track Material Prices, Page 129 


Freight car orders in March to- 


4 taled 10,795 units vs. 1806 in Feb- 


ruary and 193 in March, 1958, re- 
ports the American Railway Car 
Institute and the Association of 
American Railroads. 


Order backlogs as of Apr. 1 
amounted to 35,487 cars, with 21,- 
798 on order in railroad shops, and 
13,687 in commercial shops. This 
compares with 28,789 cars on or- 
der and undelivered on Mar. 1, and 


f 38,027 a year ago. 


Deliveries totaled 2797 cars in 
March vs. 2486 in February and 
5906 in March last year. 

The Southern Railways closed 
bids on 1500 freight cars, compris- 
ing gondolas, covered hoppers, and 
boxcars. An eastern railroad is ex- 
pected to place 1000 boxcars short- 


ly. 


Canada... 


Production of iron and steel in 


Canada is expanding in keeping 


with rising demand. February pig 
iron output was 282,642 net tons 
(86.7 per cent of capacity) vs. 299,- 


284 tons (82.9 per cent) in January, 


and 232,564 tons (71.3 per cent) 
in February, 1958. 

Stocks of pig iron at the end of 
February amounted to 248,322 tons 
vs. 337,387 at the end of January, 


and 241,964 at the end of February 


a year ago. 
Output of steel ingots and steel 
for castings in February was 436,- 


932 net tons (90.3 per cent of ca- 


pacity). That compared with 461,- 
113 tons (86.1 per cent) in Janu- 
ary, and 375,267 tons (77.6 per 
cent) in February, 1958. 


Structural Shapes... 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 126 


The first upturn in structural 
steel shipments in six months was 
recorded in March, reports the 
American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction Inc. Shipments in the 
month totaled 260,490 tons, up 21 
per cent from the previous month. 
But shipments of 700,877 tons in 
the first quarter were 25 per cent 
below the total for the same period 
last year. 
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March bookings of 254,773 tons 
represented a drop of 13 per cent 
from February’s total, but they 
were up almost 59,000 tons from 
bookings a year ago. In the first 
quarter, bookings amounted to 784,- 
924 tons, 44 per cent more than 
in the same period of 1958. 


Order backlogs as of Mar. 31 to- 
taled 1,873,422 tons. Of this total, 
1,146,149 tons are scheduled for 
fabrication during the four months 
ending July 31. 


Considerable new work is being 
figured, but present demand for 
structurals is off. This, in part, 
reflects uncertainties arising from 
the forthcoming steel wage nego- 
tiations. Bridgework is fairly well 
sustained, but inquiry for industrial 
projects has eased further, and 
there is less commercial work up 
for figures than was the case a few 
weeks ago. 

New construction involving sub- 
stantial tonnages of structurals is 
developing in the Pacific North- 
west. Fabricators say the tonnage 
involved, if placed, will be sufficient 
to keep them busy the rest of this 
year. Three large power projects 
to be bid in May and June involve 
more than 5000 tons of shapes and 
plates. Military installations call 
for sizable tonnages. 


Most structural mills have little 
tonnage open for second quarter 
shipment. This is particularly true 
of wide flange sections. Some mills 
can still accept standard shape ton- 
nage for shipment before June 30. 

Fabricators are trying to build 
inventories, but, judging from the 
rising pressure for steel, it looks as 
though most of them have under- 
estimated their first half require- 
ments. Some shops, notably those 
in New England, are estimating a 
little more tonnage, exclusive of 
bridges. 

More shops are quoting firmer 
prices. 

A $34 million bond issue will 
be offered in June to finance con- 
struction of the long planned Beni- 
cia-Martinez Bridge over San Fran- 
cisco Bay. It will replace ferry op- 
erations. Recently, a huge Cali- 
fornia freeway construction pro- 
gram went to the state assembly for 
approval following unanimous sen- 
ate approval. It calls for 12,250 
miles of freeways by 1980. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES... 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 


4400 tons, reconstruction and enlargement, of- 
fice building, Guarantee Trust Co. of New 
York, 44th Street and Fifth Avenue, New 
ae to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 

a. 


2200 tons, bridge Superstructure, river spans, 
steel truss, and ramps, Wyandotte County, 
Kans., to Kansas City Structural Steel Co., 
Kansas City, Kans. 


1165 tons, mechanized post office and mail 
processing building, Providence, R. I., to 
A. O. Wilson Structural Co., Cambridge, 
Mass.; Gilbane Building Corp., Providence, 
general contractor. 


1140 tons, maintenance hangar and operations 
building, Naval air station, Meriden, Miss., 
to Decatur Iron & Steel Co., Decatur, Ala.; 
A. B, Newton & Son, Vidalia, Ga., general 
contractor; 65 tons, reinforcing bars to In- 
dustrial Materials Co., Meriden. 


770 tons, three state bridges, Chelmsford, 
Mass., to City Iron Works, Wethersfield, 
Conn.; Central Construction Co., Lawrence, 
Mass., general contractor; 90 tons, steel piles, 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


175 tons, state highway bridge, Thomaston, 
Conn., to Groisser & Shlager Iron Works, 
Somerville, Mass. 


125 tons, garage, Coca-Cola Co., New York, 
to Dreier Structural Steel Co., Inc., Long 
Island City, N. Y, 

110 tons, Idaho underpass, to Gate City Steel 
Inc., Boise, Idaho. 


100 tons, also 35 tons of reinforcing, sanctuary 
unit, Temple de Hirsch, Seattle to Isaacson 
Iron Works, Seattle; John H. Sellen Con- 
struction Co., Seattle, general contractor, 
low at $589,420. 

100 tons, building, National Shawmut Bank, 
Boston, to A. O. Wilson Structural Co., 
Cambridge, Mass.; George B. H. Macomber 
Co., Boston, general contractor. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 


2000 tons, state bridgework, Bronx, New York; 
bids closed. 


1100 tons, three state bridges, Worcester, 
Mass.; the Barletta Co. Ine., Roslindale, 
Mass., low on the general contract. 


865 tons, four composite, multiple span, wide 
flange beam bridges, Waterbury, Vt.; Lane 
Construction Corp., Meriden, Conn., is low 
on the general contract; also required, 385 
tons of reinforcing bars. 


765 tons, administration building and viaduct 
George Washington Bridge approach, New 
York, White Plains Iron Works, Peekskill, 
N. Y., low on fabrication, There were 16 
direct bids by fabricators. 


725 tons, power project, Clear, Alaska; Lewis 
Riffel Ine., Portland, Oreg., apparently low 
at $199,779 to U. S. Engineer, Seattle. 


650 tons, Atlas ballistic missile project, near 
Spokane, Wash.; Wells-Benz Contractors, 
San Diego, Calif., low at $5,314,872, of 25 
bidders, to the U. S. Engineer. 


500 tons, St. Joseph’s Convent, Rockville Cen- 
Lae INE 34 


456 tons, state bridgework, Chemung County, 
N. Y.; bids closed. 


402 tons, state bridgework, Erie County, N. Y.; 
bids closed. 


395 tons, state bridgework, Cape May County, 
. N. J., bids May 18; 161 tons of reinforc- 
ing bars also required, 


200 tons, one 3-span rolled beam bridge, 
Naugatuck River, Litchfield-Harwinton, 
Conn.; Charter Oak Construction Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn., is low on the general contract; 
also required, 70 tons of reinforcing bars. 

200 tons or more, switchyard facilities, Rocky 
Reach Dam project; Delta Star Div., H. K. 
Porter Company, Boston, low at $139,817, 
for steel, to Chelan County P.U.D., Wenat- 
chee, Wash. 


100 tons or more, tower steel; bids to Bonne- 
ville Power Administration, Portland, Oreg., 
May 12. 


100 tons or more, 38 prefabricated armory 
buildings for various Alaskan sites; Edward 
J. Bailey & Co., Philadelphia, and Manson- 
Osberg Co., Seattle, joint low to the U. S. 
Engineer at $661,650. 


100 tons or more, Montana state railroad 
overpasses, Silver Bow County, Peter Kiewit 
Sons Co., low at $1,360,740. 


100 tons or more, 50-ton gantry crane, East 
Waterway Terminal, Seattle; plans approved; 
bids soon to the Port of Seattle. 


REINFORCING BARS... 


REINFORCING BARS PLACED 


1400 tons, mechanized post office and mail 


processing building, Providence, R. I., to 
Plantations Steel Co., Providence; Gilbane 
Building Corp., Providence, is general con- 
tractor, 


550 tons, three state highway _ structures, 
Chelmsford, Mass., to Truscon Steel Div., 


Republic Steel Corp., Boston; Central Con- 
struction Co., Lawrence, Mass., general 
contractor. 


375 tons, Rockwood Manor, Spokane, Wash., 
to Union Iron Works, Spokane; H. Halvor- 
son Inc., Yardley, Wash., general contractor. 


130 tons, highway overpass, Shelby, Mont. 
(state project) to Bethlehem Pacific Coast 
Steel Corp., Seattle. 


95 tons, high school, Bellevue, Wash., to J. D. 
English Steel Co., Tacoma, Wash.; Baugh 
Construction Co., Seattle, general contractor. 


REINFORCING BARS PENDING 


33,000 tons, Wanapum Dam, Columbia River; 
bids to Grant County P.U.D., Ephrata, 
Wash., advanced to May 15 from May 8. 


1350 tons, Atlas ballistic missile project, Spo- 
kane, Wash.; Wells-Benz Contractors, San 
Diego, Calif., low at $5,314,872. 


510 tons, Washington State freeway overspans, 
Seattle; McRae Bros. Construction Co., 
Seattle, low bidder and awarded at $594,506. 


480 tons, electrical installation, Niagara 
switchyard, Lewiston, N. Y.; bids May 12, 
New York State Power Authority, New 
York; also erection of 1275 tons, switchyard 
structures and terminal towers; 230 tons, 


wrought and cast iron pipe and fittings. 

425 tons, four girder bridges, Pierce County, 
Wash. (state projects); bids to Olympia, 
Wash., May 12. 

385 tons, state highway structures, com- 
posite wide flange beam bridges, Waterbury, 
Vt.; bids Apr. 17 to Montpelier, Vt. 

310 tons, flood control project, Malden-Mel- 
rose, Mass. 

300 tons, Washington State, two bridges, 
King County; bids to Olympia, Wash., Apr. 
28. 

250 tons, transmission buildings, Clear (Alas- 
ka) Base; general contract to Baker & Ford, 
Bellingham, Wash., low at $5,036,174. 

200 tons, Washington State highway bridge, 
King County; general contract to Northwest 
Construction Co., Seattle, low at $626,006. 

180 tons, Montana State overpass, Silver Bow 
County; bids to Helena, Mont., Apr. 22. 


161 tons, state bridgework, Cape May County, 
N. J., bids May 13; 395 tons of structural 
steel also required. 


150 tons, Washington State, two _ spans, 
Yakima County; bids to Olympia, Wash., 
Apr. 28. 


100 tons or more, warehouse and cold storage, 
Wenatchee, Wash.; Sceva Construction Co., 
Spokane, Wash., low at $479,355. 


100 tons or more, three ordnance storage mag- 
azines, Glasgow (Mont.) Air Base; Sletten 
Construction Co., Great Falls, Mont., low at 


$626,861, to U. S. Engineer, Walla Walla, 
Wash. 
50 tons, Washington State, highway bridge, 


Klickitat County; general contract to Hans 
Skov Construction Co., Yakima, Wash., low 
at $52,000. 


PLATES... 


PLATES PLACED 


500 tons, high and medium tensile, two con- 
tracts, Naval shipyard, Philadelphia, to 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., Wilmington, 
Del. 

200 tons or more, Seattle’s Tolt River Dam, 
subcontract to Wyatt & Kipper, Seattle. 

175 tons, high tensile, hull, Naval shipyard, 
Philadelphia, to Lukens Steel Co., Coates- 
ville, Pa. 


PLATES PENDING 
1000 tons or more, storage facilities, 
Alaska, military installation; bids in. 
505 tons, including sheets, Raritan Arsenal, 
Metuchen, N. J.; bids May 13. 


500 tons or more, Atlas ballistic project, near 
Spokane, Wash.; general bids in. 


125 tons, carbon, General Stores Supply Office, 
Navy, Philadelphia; bids May 4. 


PIPESS... 


CAST IRON PIPE PLACED 


100 tons, various sizes, Chehalis, Centralia, and 
Ellensburg, Wash., to Pacific States Cast 
Iron Pipe Co., Seattle. 


Clear, 


CAST IRON PIPE PENDING 


150 tons, 5420 ft of 12 in.; bids in to King 
County District No. 68, Seattle. 


85 tons, 4 to 12 in., Wanapum Dam, Columbia 


River; bids May 15 to P.U.D., Ephrata, 
Wash. 
STEEL PIPE PENDING 
35,000 tons, 41 miles of municipal waterline, 


Birmingham; bids May 5. 


RAILS, CARS... 


RAILROAD CARS PLACED 


Monon, forty, 70 ton hoppercars, to the 
Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chicago. 


RAILROAD CARS PENDING 


Trailer Train Co., three hundred 85 ft piggy- 
back flatears; bids asked. 

Seaboard Air Line, 1000 boxcars; 
expected shortly. 


award 


DISTRICT INGOT RATES 


(Percentage of Capacity Engaged) 


NATIONAL STEELWORKS OPERATIONS 


Week Ended Same Week %o OF T %o OF 
: May 3 Change 1958 1957 CAP. ia ie aKGAP: 
Pittsburgh ....... 95.5 + 3.5* 49.5 90.5 100 1 100 
Clileigostec knoe 965 +2* 55 885 | pee = 
aston mnie nl: 96 0 48 96 | | 
Youngstown ...... 92 aa 42 86 90 — =| 8 
Wheeling 91 ae: 57.5 90 | | 
Cleveland 98 + 4* 29.5 85.5 80 — 80 
IRB Go ocaopone 102.5 0 34.5 95 
Birmingham ...... 93 Oyen GOS O55 | ag Pas oes 
Gincinnatil s....... 99 1 Bi 60 ue if if y cae Ae 
St. Louis “106-5 dbs) 68:5), 90 - oT 
Detroleme eens 99 ~ 1,5" 12 92 60 | Qe) ae? 60 
Western ......... 95 fe a 67 100 peste | | Lh lee eacatal 
National Rate .. 945 — 0.5 48 88.5 f Serves ad $=. | | 
50 eos 4 50 
INGOT PRODUCTION? ix pee | | ie 
= 
Week Ended Week Month Year | | 
May 3 Ago Ago Aso 
INDEX ........ 166.5; 164.7 164.2 80.2 20 COPYRIGHT 1959 Soo 20 
(1947-49 —100) STEEL Ep eo LE 
NET TONS . 2,674} 2,646 2,638 1,289 20 S35 Se 20 
(In thousands) | 
| 
*Change from preceding week’s revised rate. ‘ 5 iS 
+Estimated. +American Iron & Steel Institute. | LI 
Weekly capacity (net tons): 2,831,331 in z i) 
1959: 2,699,173 in 1958; 2,559,490 in 1957. JAN, | FEB MAR. | APR.| MAY | JUNE | JULY AUG. | SEPT. | OCT. NOV. | DEC. 
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STEEL 


Price Indexes and Composites 
_ FINISHED STEEL PRICE INDEX 


(Bureau of Labor Statistics) 


(1947-49=100) 
: | ' 


| 
L 


3.7 
| 
+ 


Apr. 28, 


1959 


186.7 


Week Ago 


186.7 


Month Ago 


AVERAGE PRICES OF STEEL (Bureau of Labor Statistics) 


Week Ended Apr. 28 


Prices include mill base prices and typical extras and deductions. Units 
are 100 Ib except where otherwise noted in parentheses. For complete 
description of the following products and extras and deductions ap- 


Plicable to them, write to STEEL. 


Rails, Standard No. 1... 
Rails, Light, 40 lb 
Tie Plates 


Axles, Railway 
Wheels, Freight Car, 
in. (per wheel) 
Plates, Carbon 
Structural Shapes 
Bars, Tool Steel, 
(Ib) 
Bars, Tool Steel, Alloy, Oil 
Hardening Die (lb).... 
Bars, Tool Steel, H.R. 
Alloy, High Speed, W 
6.75, Cr 4.5, V 2.1, Mo 
5.5, C 0.060 (Ib) 50 
Bars, Tool Steel, H.R., 
Alloy, High Speed, W18, 
Cra VLD) ee ciacles 
Bars, H.R., Alloy 
pote. H.R., Stainless, 303 
(ib) 


Carbon 


Comparative prices by districts in cents per Pound except as otherwise noted. 


FINISHED STEEL 


Bars, H.R., Pittsburgh .... 
Bars, H.R., Chicago ..2).; 
Bars, H.R., deld., Philadelphia 
Bars, C.F., Pittsburgh ..... 


Shapes, Std., Pittsburgh ... 
Shapes, Std., Chicago ...... 
Shapes, deld., Philadelphia. .. 


Plates, Pittsburgh 

Plates, Chicago 

Plates, Coatesville, Pa. .... 
Plates, Sparrows Point, Md. 
Plates, Claymont, Del. ..... 
Sheets, H.R., Pittsburgh ... 
Sheets, H.R., Chicago 
Sheets, C.R., Pittsburgh ... 
Sheets, C.R., Chicago ..... 
Sheets, C.R., Detroit 
Sheets, Galv., Pittsburgh 


Strip, H.R., Pittsburgh ..... 
Strip, H.R., Chicago 

Strip, C.R., Pittsburgh 
Strip, C.R., Chicago ...... 
Strips C.R., Detroit. sof... 
Wire, Basic, Pittsburgh .... 
Nails, Wire, Pittsburgh .... 
Tin plate(1.50 Ib) box, Pitts. 


*Including 0.35c for special quality. 


SEMIFINISHED STEEL 


Billets, forging, Pitts. 
Wire rods -%” Pitts. ... 


May 4, 1959 


April 29 Week 


1959 


5.675 
5.675 
5.975 
7.65° 


5.50 
5.50 
5.77 


5.30 
5.30 
5.30 
5.30 
5.30 


5.10 
5.10 
6.275 
6.275 
6.275 
6.875 
5.10 
5.10 
7.425 
7.425 
7.425 
8.00 


8.95 


$10.65 


(NT) $99.50 


6.40 


Bars, Reinforcing 
Bars, C.F., Carbon 
Bars, C:E., cAlloy’ .... 
Bars, C.F., Stainless, 
(1b) 
Sheets, 


302 
H.R., Carbon 
Sheets, C.R., Carbon 
Sheets, Galvanized 
Sheets, C.R., Stainless, 302 
(ib) ws 
Sheets, Electrical 
Strip, C.R., Carbon 
Strip, C.R., Stainless, 430 
(1b) 
Strip, H.R., Carbon 
Pipe, Black, Buttweld (100 
ft) 
Pipe, Galv., Buttweld (100 
Pipe, Line (100 ft) 
Casing, Oil Well, 
(100 ft) 
Casing, Oil Well, 
(100 ft) 


March Avg. 


186.7 186.7 


Tubes, Boiler (100 ft) 


Tubing, Mechanical, Car- 
bon (100 ft) 


Tubing, Mechanical, Stain- 
less, 304 (100 ft) 

Tin Plate, Hot-dipped, 1.25 
Ib (95 lb base box) 

Tin Plate, Electrolytic, 
0.25 lb (95 lb base box) 


STEEL's FINISHED STEEL PRICE INDEX* 


April 29 


Index (1935-39 avg=—100) 
Index in cents per Ib ...... 


STEEL's ARITHMETICAL COMPOSITES* 
--.- $149.96 


Finished Steel, NT ... 
No. 2 Fdry, Pig Iron, GT. 
Basie Pig Iron, 

Malleable Pig Iron, GT .. 
Steelmaking Scrap, GT 


*For explanation of weighted index see STEEL, Sept. 


Comparison of Prices 


Month 
Ago 
5.675 
5.675 
5.975 
7.65* 


5.50 
5.50 
5.77 


5.30 
5.30 
5.30 
5.30 
5.30 


5.10 
5.10 
6.275 6.05 
6.275 6.05 
6.275 6.05-6.15 
6.875 6.60 


5.10 4.925 
5.10 4.925 
7.425 7.15 
T.425 7.15 
7.425 7.25 
8.00 7.65 
8.95 8.95 
$10.65 $10.30 


Year 
Ago 
5.425 
5.425 
5.725 
7.30° 


5.275 
5.275 
5.545 


5.10 
5.10 
5.10 
5.10 
5.10 


4,925 
4.925 


Ago 
5.675 
5.675 
5.975 
7.65° 


5.50 
5.50 
5.77 


5.30 
5.30 
5.30 
5.30 
5.30 


5.10 
5.10 
6.275 
6.275 
6.275 
6.875 


5.10 
5.10 
7.425 
7.425 
7.425 
8.00 
8.95 
$10.65 


$99.50 
6.40 


$99.50 
6.40 


$96.00 
6.15 


5 Yr 
Ago 
4.15 
4.15 
4.405 
5.20 


4.10 
4.10 
4.38 


4.10 
4.10 
4.10 
4.10 
4.10 


3.925 
3.925 
4.775 
4.775 
4.975 
5.275 


4.425 
3.925 
5.45 
5.70 
5.65 
5.525 
6.55 
$8.95 


$75.50 
4.525 


PIG IRON, Gross Ton 


Bessemer, Pitts, 
Basie, Valley 
Basic, deld., Phila. 
No. 2 Fdry, NevilleIsland,Pa. 
No. 2 Fdry, Chicago ..... 
3 2 Mdry,ideld.;, nila. rs 
. 2 Hdry, Birm. 
2 Fdry(Birm.)deld. Cin. 
Maleable, Valley 
Malleable, Chicago 
Ferromanganese, net tont .. 


+74-76% Mn, Duquesne, Pa. 


JUNE 


51.200 


- 205.608 


10.100 
8.800 


1959 


. 247.82 


6.713 


66.49 
65.99 
67.27 
34.33 


April 29 


1959 


a eercces + $67.00 


66.00 
70.41 
66.50 
66.50 
70.91 
62.50 
70.20 
66.50 
66.50 


245.00 


Year Ago 


181.6 


Black Plate, 

Quality (95 lb base box) 
Wire, Drawn, 
Drawn, 


Wire, 


430 (Ib) .. 
Bale Ties (bundles) 


Nails, 


Troll) 


Week 
Ago 
247.82 
6.713 


$149.96 
66.49 
65.99 
67.27 
34.67 


Week 
Ago 
$67.00 
66.00 
70.41 
66.50 
66.50 
70.91 
62.50 
70.20 
66.50 
66.50 
245.00 


$149.96 
66.49 
65.99 
67.27 
37.00 


Month 
Ago 


$67.00 
66.00 
70.41 
66.50 
66.50 
70.91 
62.50 
70.20 
66.50 
66.50 
245.00 


Canmaking 


Carbon ... 
Stainless, 


Wire, 8d Common. 
Wire, Barbed (80-rod spool) 
Woven Wire Fence (20-rod 


Ago 
239.15 
6.479 


$145.42 
66.49 
65.99 
67.27 
31.83 


7.900 
10.575 


$113.70 
56.54 
56.04 
57.27 
26.00 


19, 1949, p. 54; 
of arithmetical price composite, STEEL, Sept. 1, 1952, p. 130. 


Year 
Ago 


$67.00 
66.00 
70.41 
66.50 
66.50 
70.91 
62.50 
70.20 
66.50 
66.50 
245.00 


SCRAP, Gross Ton (Including broker's commission) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt, Pittsburgh $36.50 


DO Sf aa 
Chicago. 


. 1 Heavy Melt, 
1 Heavy Melt, 
. 1 Heavy Melt, Valley .. 
. 1 Heavy Melt, Cleve. 
1 Heavy Melt, Buffalo. 
Rails, Rerolling, Chicago ... 
No. 1 Cast, Chicago 


COKE, Net Ton 

Beehive, Furn., Connlsvl. 
Beehive, Fdry., Connisvl. 
Oven, Fdry., Milwaukee 


33.50 
33.00 
35.50 
33.50 
32.50 
57.50 


+. $15.00 


18.25 
32.00 


$36.50 
33.50 
34.00 
37.50 
35.00 
34.50 
57.50 
44.50 


$15.00 
18.25 
32.00 


$36.50 
36.00 
38.50 
40.50 
36.50 
39.50 
60.50 
47.50 


$15.00 
18.25 
32.00 


$31.50 
34.50 
29.50: 
32.50 
29.50 
26.50 
48.50 
38.50 


$15.25 
18.25 
30.50 


Delivered prices based on nearest production point. 


Stee! Prices 


Mill prices as reported to STEEL, 


April 29, 


cents per pound except as otherwise noted. Changes shown in italics. 
page 129. 
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Code number following mill point indicates producing company. Key to producers, page 127; footnotes, 
SEMIFINISHED LosAngeles B3 .. .7.20 Ashland,Ky.(15) A10 ...5.30 Alton,IIl. L1 .......5.875 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...6.125 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ..6.65 Atlanta All . .75.50 Atlanta(9) A111 ....5.875 Niles,Calif. Pl Sipe Oca ae 
INGOTS, Carbon, Forging (NT) Monessen,Pa. P7 .....6.40 Bessemer,Ala. T2 ..5.30 Bessemer,Ala.(9) T2 ..5.675 Pittsburgh J5 ........5.675 
Munhall,Pa. U5 ......$76.00 N.Tonawanda,N.Y. Bil. .6.40 Clairton,Pa. Ud ......5.30 Birmingham(9) C15 ..5.675 Portland,Oreg. O4 . 6.425 
INGOTS, Alloy (NT) Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ....7.20 Claymont,Del. C22 ......5.30 Buffalo(9) R2 ........5.675 SanFrancisco S7 ...~...6.52 
Detroit $41 ..........$82.00 Portsmouth,O, P12 ‘6.40 Cleveland J5, R2 ......5.80 Canton,O. (23) R2- van JOsLO! SCAttlOn on wslneisisrclslccen 6.425 
Economy,Pa. Bid a. -82.00 Roebling,N.J. RS ....6.50 Coatesville,Pa. L7 ......5.30 Clairton,Pa.(9) U5 ..5.675 
Farrell,Pa. $3 ........82.09 S-Chicago,Il. R2, W14..6.40 Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..5.30 Cleveland(9) R2 ......5.675 BAR SHAPES, Hot-Rolled Alloy 
Lowellville,O. $3 | "82/00 SparrowsPoint, Md. B2 ..6.50 Ecorse,Mich. G5 ..5.80 Ecorse,Mich.(9) G5 ....5.675 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 .. 6.80 
Midland,Pa. C18 ......82.09 Sterling,Ill.(1) N15 NOwaOmuairtield: Agassi aes ae 5.30 Emeryville,Calif. J7 ...6.425 Qjairton,Pa. U5 .. .6.80 
Munhall,Pa. U5 g2.oq Sterling,Ill. Nid ..6.50 Farrell,Pa. S383 ........5.30 FairfieldjAla.(9) T2 ..5.675 Gary,Ind. U5 ........6:80 
Sharon,Pa, $3 32.99 Struthers,O. Y1 ......6.40 Fontana, Calif. (30) HEL, 5 AiO) Fairless,Pa.(9) US ....5.825 Houston S5 ...........-7.05 
BILLETS, BLOOMS & SLABS Worcester,Mass. A7 ....6.70 Gary,Ind. U5 ... ‘ -5.30 Fontana,Calif.(9) K1 ..6.375 KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....7.05 
Carbon, Rerolling (NT) STRUCTURALS Geneva, Utah Clit: Dy 5:80 Gary,Ind.(9) U5 - 5.675 Pittsburgh J5 ........6.80 
, GraniteCity,Ill G4 . 0:40 Houston(9) Sd-s52.).. 265.920 Youngstown U5 . .6.80 
Bessemer,Pa. U3 steed ee Carbon Steel Std. Shapes Harrisburg,Pa. P4 . .5.30 Ind.Harbor(9) I-2, ‘Y1.5.675 F 
‘a oes i Houston Sd... .5.40 Johnstown,Pa.(9) B2 ..5.675 BARS, C.F. Leaded 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..5.50 Le 
Gurtalo RZ see .. .80.00 AlguippasPe J5. ......5.50 Ind.Harbor,Ind. a oi ‘YI. 6.30 Joliet, IN. P22 .... .5.675 (Including leaded extra) 
= ae on,Pa. U5 ... ---80.00 Atlanta Al11 5.70 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ......5.30 KansasCity,Mo. (9) $5. -5.925 Carbon 
nsley, Ala. T2 ........80.00 Bessemer,Ala. T2 5.50 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..5.30 Lackawanna(9) B2 ...5.675 LosAngeles P2, S30 ..11.75* 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......80.00 Bethlehem,Pa, B2 ....5.55 Mansfield,O. E6 ......5.30 LosAngeles(9) B3 ....6.375 Alloy 
Fontana,Calif. K1 --90.50 Birmingham C15 “5.50 Minnequa,Colo. C10 - 6.15 Massillon,O. (23)—R2 ..6.15 
Gary,Ind. U5 ........80.00 Glairton,Pa. U5........5.50 Munhall,Pa. U5 ......5.30 Midland,Pa.(23) C18 ..6.025 Ambridge,Pa, W18 ..10.175 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....80.00 fairfield,Ala. T2 ......5.50 Newport,Ky. A2 ......5.30 Milton,Pa. M18........5.825 BeaverFalls,Pa. M12 ..10:175 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..80.00 Fontana,Calif. K1 6.30 Pittsburgh J5 ..........5.30 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ..6.125 Camden,N.J. P13 ... 10 
Munhall,Pa. U5_....-.80.00 Gary,Ind. U5... 550 Riverdale. Al 525.80 Niles, Oallt, PU vis.4-1.6:375, cabo swe 8 ere 
Owens oro,Ky. G8 ....80.00 Geneva,Utah C11 _ 559 Seattle B3 ... ..6.20 N.'T’wan’a,N.Y.(23)B11 6.025 Menaca Basie lea 
ec icago,Ill. R2, U5 ..80.00 Houston S5~—. Inigo anaTOn, Pal ssf. .5.30 Owensboro,Ky.(9) G8 ..6.025 Re Ra Wis |. .10.38 
= uquesne, Pa. U5 ....80.00 Ind.Harbor,Ind. 1-2, ¥i.5.50 S:Chicago,Il. U5, “W14. 5.30 Pittsburg,Calif.(9) C11.6.375 Soni 7k Pa. K3 10.35 
Sterling Ill Nb - 80.00 Jonnstown,Pa. B2’ ....5.55 SParrowsPoint, ,Md. B2 ..5.30 Pittsburgh(9) J5 ....5.675 SPringCity,Pa. Bae: 
ae 9. é Joliet, Ill. “P22 ......, 5:50 ering, Ill, N15 -.......5.30) PortlandjOreg. ©4 ...16:425 Sue ssa. 
CaLeE Se aCuint) KansasCity,Mo. 85... _5.60Steubenville,O. W10 ....5.30 Riverdale,IN.(9) A1 ..5.675 (Grade A; add 0.05¢ for 
Bebsnnen bali. shacbelgn elackawannaN.y. Bo, 25.55 Warren. 0. R2iesmenee ols0 Seattle BS) NI4 .. 6.425 ss Sok 
Buffalo R2 LosAngeles B3 ........6.20 oungstown U5, Y1 ....5.30 S.Ch’c’go(9)R2,U5,W14 5.675 Id-Finished Carb 
oat .. 99.50 Younegst. BARS, Cold-Finished Carbon 
Canton,O. R2........102.00 Minnequa,Colo. C10... .5.80 Be 20 Bae S 0S Duducsre, Fas (0) (Wo 20: OO areata ana 7.65 
Clairton,Pa. US 99.50 Munhall,Pa. U5 5.50 PLATES, Carbon Abras. Resist, S-SanFran.,Calif.(9) B3 6.425 PONCE. 3: 22.7. 
orete f : 3 = eaverFalls,Pa. M12,R2.7.65 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3..104.50 Niles,Calif. Pl ........6.25 Claymont,Del. C22 7.05 sterling, Il.(1) (9) N15:5°675 emingham C15 8.25 
Ensley,Ala. T2 ........99.50 Phoenixville,Pa. P4 ....5.55 Fontana,Calif. Ki 7.35 Sterling, Ill.(9) N15 ....5.775 BoeiS as +. 7.70 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 .99.50 Portland,Oreg. 04 ......6.25 Geneva,Utah Cll |...” 705 suuthers,0.(9) ME v wens 610" camden Nd) Piss Soto 
Farrell,Pa. S3 ........99.50 Seattle B3 ............ 6.25 Houston $5 mig Lovswanda, Nov Biz) GIDeCieicles eC ize ean 
Fontana,Calif. Ki ....109.00 8-Chicago,Ill. U5, W14..5.50 Johnstown, Pa. Bo! eae 705 Torrance,Calif.(9) C11 .6.375 Chi iS Wis =e soe 7.65 
Gary,Ind. UBS .......: 99.50 S.SanFrancisco B3 ....6.15 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 | \7.05 Warren,O. C17 ........6.025 Gievetina AT, C20... .7.65 
Genova UiahieGit 99.50 Sterling, Il N15) 2222. .5°50 --7.05 youngstown(9) R2, U5.5.675 ence BS, P17 "a g5 
Houst apres Gia rrance,Calif. C11 6.20 PLATES, Wrought Iron i er 
Saas B2 ee =o Weirton.W.Va. W6 5.50 Economy,Pa. Bld ....13.55 pone See Alley Dees ys = aan 
=o. A UE coo 0n ONE Pa. “10 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2. .99.50 Wide Flange PLATES, H.S., L.A. ELHIGEen eee aot nk ectoe, Rlycia, Onl WS, a meena 
Los ee 18S} woneota 109.00 Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ....5.55 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 7.95 Bridgeport, Conn. C32 ..6.80 FranklinPark,Ill. N65 ...7.65 
an and,Pa, C18 99.50 Clairton,Pa. U5 ......5.50 Ashland,Ky. A10 7.95 Buffalo R2 ..........6.725 Gary,Ind. R2 ..........7%.65 
unball|Pas U5 eae 99.50 Wontana,Calif. K1 ....6.45 Bessemer,Ala, T2 7.95 GreenBay,Wis. FV ....7.65 
Owmenehoronre Gs 99.50 s Canton,O. R2, T7~ waa 6.7205 
Gwenaboro Ky. 50 IndianaHarbor,Ind. I-2..5.50 Clairton,Pa. U5 ......7.95 Clairton,Pa. U5 ......6.725 Hammond,Ind. J5, L2 ..7.65 
eeu e 5 3 Pos 109.00 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..5.55 Claymont,Del. C22...... 7.95 Detroit S41 ..........6.725 Hartford,Conn. R2......8.15 
Sante a. -+.+-...99.50 Munhall,Pa. U5 ......5.50 Cleveland J5, R2 >.....7.95 Economy,Pa. B14 ..6.725 Harvey,Ill BS ... rant TOS 
§.Chicago R2, U5, W14.99.50 Phoenixville,Pa. P4 ....5.55 Coatesville,Pa. L7 ....7.95 Heorse Mich. G5 ..... 67a, LosAngeles(49) S30... .9.10 
8 SaniesnePa. US ...-99.50 §.Chicago,Ill. U5 ......5.50 Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..7.95 Fairless,Pa. U5 ........6.875 LosAngeles(49) P2, R2 .9.10 
Warton On Gir Bai 02-00 Sistine NS gr 30 Economy ,Pa. B14 ......7.95 Farrell,Pa. S3 ........6.725 Mansfield,Mass. B2 ....8.20 
,O. nance 99) eirton a. .5.50 Ecorse,Mich. G5 ..7.95 Font i oa Massillon,O. R2, R8 ....7.65 
Alloy, Forging (NT) Alloy, Std. Shapes Fairfield,Ala. T2 17195 Gary,ind US... 1,69 Midlana,Pa. Cis. ......7.65 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ..$119.00 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ..6.80 Farrell,Pa. $3 ........7.95 Houston $5 .. 16.975, Monsen Fa S10 oa ate 
BridEchort Onan CooM Tiago Clairton ba. |. U6 6.80 Fontana,Calif(30) Ki |! 18.75 Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, ¥1.6.725 Newark,N.J, W18 ......8.10 
Buttaio none ki sae 119.00 Gary,Ind. U5 ... 6.80 Gary,Ind. US ........117.95 Johnstown,Pa. B2’....6.725 NewCastle,Pa.(17) B4 ..7.65 
Canton,O. R2, T7 ._. 1119.00 Houston $5 _........'6.99 Geneva,Utah C11 ..7.95 KansasCity,Mo. $5 |...6.975 Pittsburgh J5 ..........7.65 
Conshohocken,Pa, A3. 1126.00 Munhall,Pa. US... 11 1¢.g0 Houston $5 ... -8.05 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..6.725 Elymouth,Mich. Pd ....7.90 
Detroit S41 .......... 419.00 8-Chicago,Il. U5, wid. .6.80 Ind.Harbor,Ind. ue 2, Yi. 7.95 LosAngeles B3 ........7.775 Putnam,Conn. W18 ....8.20 
oonony Panis aero Johnstown,Pa. B2 ......7.95 Lowellville,O. 83... | 6.725 Readville,Mass. C14 ....8.20 
Farrell,Pa. S3 ..._. 119,00 H.S., L.A., Std. Shapes Munhall,Pa. U5 ........7.95 Massillon,O. R2 6.725 S-Chicago,Il. W14 7.65 
Fontana,Calif. Ki 1140.00 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......8.05 Pittsburgh J5 SG <-> 7-98 Midland, Pa. C18). .2.16:725) SetaeC HY Ee Ee eee 
Gary,Ind. U5 ..... 119.00 Bessemer,Ala, T2 ....8.05 Seattle B3 ... . 8.85 Owensboro,Ky. G8 ....6.725 Struthers,O. Y1 eee 
Houston 85 ........124:99 Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ......8.10 Sharon,Pa. §3 ........7.95 Pittsburgh’ JS ..6.725 Warren,O. C17 ........7.65 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ..119.90 Clairton,Pa. U5 ...8.05 8.Chicago,Ill. U5, W14..7.95 Sharon,Pa. 83 __....._6.725 Waukegan, A7 + 7.65 
Johnstown Pav? Mee tin oo a naltield, Ala: | T2 ...8.05 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..7.95 §.Chicago R2, U5, Wi4 6.725 Willmantic,Conn. J5 ...8.15 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2..119.00 Fontana,Calif K1 ....8.85 Warren,O. R2 ........7.95 §.Duquesne,Pa. US ....6.725 Youngstown F3, Y1 ....7.65 
LosAngeles B3 ..... 139.00 Bee U5_........8.05 Youngstown U5, Y1 ....7.95 Struthers,O. Y1 ......6.725 BARS, Cold-Finished Carb 
Loweliville,O. 83 119.00 Geneva,Utah C11 ......8.05 prates, Alloy Warren,O. C17 ........6.725 Tucied tandeGiseaaite 
Midlanda,Pa. Ci8 |. 1in.o4 Ind.Harbor,Ind. 1-2, v1.8.05 Aliquippa,Pa. Jb ......7.50 “Cunestown US ......6.725 Q.neriand,Md.(5) C19 .6.55 
Munhall'Pa. U5 ..... 1119199 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ......8.10 Claymont,Del. C22 ....7.50 BARS & SMALL SHAPES, H.R. act ie 
eres Ce 9.00 kansasCity,Mo. $5 | _.8.15 Coatesville,Pa. L7 ......7.50 High-Strength, Low-Alloy BARS, Cold-Finished Alloy 
SHATOR ES os tio‘o, Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..8.19 Economy,Pa. B14 ...... 7.50 atiquippa,Pa. J5 ...8.30 Ambridge,Pa. W18 ....9.025 
S.Chicago | R2,U8,W14.1 LosAngeles B3 ........8.75 Farrell,Pa. S3 ... 7.50 Bessemer,Ala. T2 8.30 BeaverFalls,Pa.M12,R2 9.025 
SiuquesnePa. Ue. iicey Munball,Pa, US SOS a Ki §.80\ Bethichem,Pa. B2.... 11.850 )Bethlchem Pa, B25 40.035 
Seattlom eae te is ,In ate 2 i ; Bridgeport,Conn. C32 ..9.175 
Struiters, 0. Yi “++ ++ 119.00 S.Chicago,Il. Us, Wii. .sos Houston $5... 760 Steuer ons eh eeele at ei ee 9.025 
FOL CLT. eye 19.00 §'SanFrancisco B3 $79 Ind.Harbor,Ind. ¥1 ....7.50 fe, i "7" *""" "339 Camden,N.J. P13 9.20 
Bao aid!) Ecorse,Mich. G5 ++ 8.30 ’ 2 SORE A 
ROUNDS, SEAMLESS TUBE (NT) Sterling,Ill. N15 7.75 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ......7.50 wairfield,Ala. T2 8.30 Canton,O. T7 ........9.025 
Buffalo R2 ........$122.50 Struthers,O. Y1 "305 Lowellville,O. S311... .7.50 Fontana,Calif. K1 ....9.00 Carnegie,Pa. C12 ......9.025 
Canton,O. R2....... 12500 eMias wid e Munhall,Pa. U5 ........7.50 Gary,Ind. U5 ..........8.30 Chicago W18 ........9.025 
Cleveland R2 ....., 122.50 Bethiehem Pa. B2. Flange 10 pewport, Ky. A2 ......7.50 Houston $5 ... ‘1 1gi55 Cleveland A7, C20... 9.025 
Gary,Ind. U5 ....... 1122.50 Ind.Harbor,Ind. 1-3... 805 Litebureh JD ...... ++-7.50 Ind.Harbor,Ind. “¥1 ..1 8.30 Detroit Bs, P17 re 
§.Chicago,Ill, R2, Wi4 122.50 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..810 spate pe? ga'°77777: 8:40 Johnstown,Pa. B2_....1 8.30 Detroit S41 ..........9.025 
8.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ..122.50 Munhall Pan Se Peetge aron,Pa. §3 . - 7.50 KansasCity, Mo. $5 ....8.55 Donora,Pa.. A7 . -9.025 
Warren,O. C17 ...... Diy Bom V5 Recor S.Chicago, Ill. U5 “wi4. -7.50 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 8.30 Elyria,O. W8 ........9.025 
ae aa peep eaae ce 8-08 Beotrowsy ont, »Md. B2 ..7.50 LosAngeles B3 ........9.00 FranklinPark,Ill. N5 ..9.025 
Mie E NICE SOs : ngstown Y1 .. --7.50 Pittsburgh J5 ......8.30 Gary,Ind. R2 ........9.025 
Munhall,Pa. U5 ........5.05 PILING FLOOR PLATES Seattle BS ... :0.05 Green Bays W iso anrccee 
Pittsburgh J5 ..........5.05 BEARING PILES Cleveland J5_......,.6.375 8:Chicago,IN, R2, Wi4..8.30 Hammond,Ind. J5, L2. .9.025 
Warren,O. R2 ........5.05 Bethlehem.Pa. B2 5.55 Conshohocken,Pa, A3 ..6.375 S:Dudquesne,Pa. Use. -8.30 Hatton Conn ee 
Youngstown R2, U5 ....5.05 Ind HarbosInd. 1-3.) pep IndHarbor,Ind. 1-2 | 6.375 8-SanFrancisco B3 ......9.05 Haney, TO eee oe 
WIRE RODS Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..5.55 Munhall,Pa. U5 ...... 6Sipc uo ae Rea Tecan oases, ee "T1500 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..6.40 Munhall,Pa. U5 ......5.50 Eittsburgh J5 ........6.375 a scisecs 3820. at notiola: Masa aaoeeeiiarS 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......6.40 S.Chicago,IIl. I-2, U5 ..5.50 S-Chicago,I. U5 ....6.375 BAR SIZE ANGLES; H.R. Carbon wfassillon.O. R2, R& .. 9.095 
een . oF siaietsnolte oe STEEL SHEET PILING heal Ingot Iron Oncor a ae B2. 20: oop pede C18 Teh s020 
ill. +. 26. Tae emo Ashland ¢.1,(15) A10 ..5.55 ston wate : onaca,Pa. S17 ......9.025 
Buffalo we, 5 CoeaEeS 6.40 Lechner Aas * 8-50 ‘ashland 1.c.1.(15) A10 ..6.05 KansasCity,Mo.(9) S5..5.925 Newark,N.J. W18  ... .9.20 
Clevelan tees ss 6.40 Senha Pa” WS "6.50 Cleveland cl. R2 ......6.05 Lackawanna(9) B2 ...5.675 Plymouth,Mich. PS ....9.225 
Donora,Pa. AT ......6.40 Doaibed Boo OO Warre Sterling; I> N15 sa Degi co i 
Fairtield,Ala, T2 6.49 S-Chicago,Ill. I-2, U5 ..6.50 ny OlcHleko ener 6.05 S.Chicago,Ill. W14 ....9.025 
i Te ears ‘6.40 Weirton, W.Va. We ... 660 Sterling,Ill.(1) N15 ..5.675 SpringCity,Pa. K3 ....9.20 
ouston 3 : BARS Tonawanda,N.Y. B12 ..5.675 Struthers,O. Yl ......9.025 
IndianaHarbor, Ind. Sal. .6.40 
J PLATES BARS, Hot-Roll Warren,O. C17 ......9.025 
ohnstown,Pa. B2 ....6.40 , Hot-Rolled Carbon BAR SIZE ANGLES; S. Shapes 1 
M PLATES, Carbon Steel (Merch J Waukegan,Ill. AT ....9.025 
Joliet,IN. AT ........6.40 ' ee erchant Quality) Aliquippa,Pa. J5 5.675 Willmantic,Con 
! Pa. SE PR Bt ,Conn. J5 ..9.325 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....6.65 AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..5.30 Ala.City,Ala.(9) R2 5.675 Atl. Al 
eatnccapege esa einghkiaiioba Ps. 3e rison Rue 2 9.675 lanta 1_..........5.875 Worcester,Mass. AT ..9.325 
COR CO aor aa h quippa.Pa. Meet iquippa,Pa. (9) J5 ..5.675 Joliet,Ill. P22 ........5.675 Youngstown F3, Y1 ..9.025 
a a a a a a 


STEEL 


BARS, Reinforcing, Billet 
(To Fabricators) 

AlabamaCity,Ala. . 5.675 
Atlanta <All 5.675 
Birmingham C15 ......5.675 
Buffalo. RZ 2... + 5.675 
Cleveland R2 5.675 
Ecorse, Mich. 5.675 
Emeryville, Calif. . 6.425 
Fairfield,Ala, T2 ......5.675 
iNairless,Pa. US  .....%5.825 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ....6.375 
Ft. Worth, Peete 5.925 
Pry ING.) WU Ges ..c ccie's OLGTO 
Houston S5 - 5.925 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 5.675 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 5.675 
moliet, Tl) P22) viii... 05000 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ...5.925 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ....5.775 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..5.675 
LosAngeles B3 6.375 
Madison, Ill. 5.875 
Milton, Pa. 5.825 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...6.125 
Niles,Calif. P1 6.375 
Pittsburg, Calif. + 6.375 
mittsburgh JS. <2. 4... +-5.675 
Portland,Oreg. O04 ....6.425 
SandSprings,Okla. S5 ..5.923 
Seattle B3, N14 ......6.425 
8.Chicago,Ill. R2, wi4. 5.675 
S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ...5.675 
S.SanFrancisco B3 ....6.425 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..5.675 
Sterling, Il.(1) N15 ...5.675 
Sterling,Ill. N15 5.775 
Struthers,O. Y1 5.675 
Tonawanda,N.Y. B12 ...6.10 
Torrance,Calif. C11 ...6.375 
Youngstown R2, U5 ..5.675 


BARS, Reinforcing, Billet 
iEcoricated? To ecosumers! 
Baltimore B2 ....... pat 
Boston B2, U8 
Chicago U8 
Cleveland U8 
Houston S5 ... Bie carta 
Johnstown, Pa. BQ. Were) oe he 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ... 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 
Marion,O. P1i 
Newark,N.J. U8 
Philadelphia U8 ...... 
Pittsburgh J5, U8 
SandSprings,Okla. S5 
Seattle B3, N14 


SparrowsPt.,Md. B2- ae 


St.Paul U8 ae fel 
Williamsport, Pa. ‘S19 Aaote 


BARS, Wrought Iron 
Economy,Pa.(S.R.)B14 14.90 
Economy,Pa.(D.R.)B14 18.55 


Al 
A2 
A3 
A4 
A5 


Acme Steel Co. 
Acme-Newport Steel Co. 
Alan Wood Steel Co. 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Alloy Metal Wire Div., 
H. K. Porter Co. Ine. 
American Shim Steel Co. 
American Steel & Wire 
Div., U. S. Steel Corp. 
Anchor Drawn Steel Co. 
Angell Nail & Chaplet 
Armco Steel Corp. 
Atlantic Steel Co. 


Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Beth. Pac. Coast Steel 
Blair Strip Steel Co. 
Bliss & Laughlin Inc. 
Braeburn Alloy Steel 
Brainard Steel Div., 
Sharon Steel Corp. 

E. & G. Brooke, Wick- 
wire Spencer Steel Div., 
Colo. Fuel & Iron 
Buffalo Bolt Co. Div., 
Buffalo Eclipse Corp. 
Buffalo Steel Corp. 

A. M. Byers Co. 

J. Bishop & Co. 


Calstrip Steel Corp. 
Calumet Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 
Carpenter Steel Co. 
Colonial Steel Co. 
Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Columbia-Geneva Steel 
Div., U. S. Steel Corp. 
Columbia Steel & Shaft. 
Columbia Tool Steel Co. 
Compressed Steel Shaft. 
Connors Steel Div., 

H. K. Porter Co. Inc. 
Continental Steel Corp, 
Copperweld Steel Co. 
Crucible Steel Co. 
Cumberland Steel Co. 
Cuyahoga Steel & Wire 
Claymont Plant, Wick- 
wire Spencer Steel Div., 
Colo. Fuel & Iron 
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Economy (Staybolt) B14 19.00 
McK.Rks.(S.R.) L5 ...14.50 
McK.Rks.(D.R.) L5 ..19.80 
McK.Rks.(Staybolt)L5 20.95 


BARS, Rail Steel 

ChicagoHts.(3) C2, I-2 5.575 
ChicagoHts.(4) (44) I-2 5.675 
ChicagoHts.(4) C2 ....5.675 
Franklin,Pa. (3) F5...5.575 
Franklin,Pa. (4)F5 ...5.675 
JerseyShore,Pa.(3) J8 ..5.55 
Marion,O.(3) P11 ....5.575 
Tonawanda(3) B12 ...5.575 
Tonawanda(4) B12 . 6.10 


SHEETS 


SHEETS, Hot-rolled Steel 
(18 Gage and Heavier) 


Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 
Allenport, Pa. 
Aliquippa, Pa, 
Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 
Cleveland J5, R2 .... 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..5. 
Detroit(8) M1 ag 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Fairless,Pa, U5 
Farrell,Pa. S3 
Fontana, Calif. 
Gary,Ind. U5 . 
Geneva,Utah C11 ... 
GraniteCity,I1.(8) G4 .. 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.5. 
lumigbo mets "OI ooo : 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2. 
Mansfield,O. E6 
Munhall, Pa. 

Newport, Ky. 

Niles,O. M21, 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 
Pittsburgh J5 
Portsmouth,O. P12 
Riverdale,Ill. Atl 
Sharon,Pa. S3 .. 
S.Chicago,Ill. U5, Wwi4. 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..5. 
Steubenville,O. W10 
Warren Ore E2. Meistaiaseletey 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 
Youngstown U5, Y1 


SHEETS, H.R. (19 Ga. & Lighter) 
Niles,O. M21, S3 . 6.275 


SHEETS, H.R., Alloy 


Gary,Ind, US ... 

Ind. Aarbor, Ind. Y1- 

IRVANT Pa WOM revere sigtsiens| aioe 
Munhall, Pa. U5 snc. <0 3s 
Newport,Ky. A2 ...... 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ....8. 


C23 Charter Wire Inc. 
C24 G. O. Carlson Ine. 
C32 Carpenter Steel of N.Eng. 


D2 
D4 


Detroit Steel Corp. 
Disston Div., H. K. 
ter Co. Inc. 
Driver-Harris Co. 
Dickson Weatherproof 
Nail Co. 

Damascus Tube Co. 
Wilbur B. Driver Co. 


Por- 


D6 
D7 


D8 
D9 


El 
E2 
E5 
E6 


Eastern Gas&Fuel Assoc. 
Eastern Stainless Steel 
Elliott Bros. Steel Co. 
Empire-Reeves Steel 
Corp. 

E10 Enamel Prod. & Plating 


F2 Firth Sterling Inc. 

F3 Fitzsimmons Steel Co. 
F4 Follansbee Steel Corp. 
F5 Franklin Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 
Fretz-Moon Tube Co. 
Ft. Howard Steel & Wire 
Ft. Wayne Metals Inc. 


F6 
F7 
F8 


G4 
G5 
G6 


Granite City Steel Co. 
Great Lakes Steel Corp. 
Greer Steel Co. 

Green River Steel Corp. 


Hanna Furnace Corp. 
Helical Tube Co. 


Igoe Bros. Inc. 

Inland Steel Co. 
Interlake Iron Corp. 
Ingersoll Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 
Ivins Steel Tube Works 
Indiana Steel & Wire Co. 


Jackson Iron & Steel Co. 
Jessop Steel Co. 
Johnson Steel & Wire Co. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel 

| Joslyn Mfg. & Supply 


SHEETS, H.R.(14 Ga. & Heavier) 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ...... 7.525 
Ashland,Ky. A10 ....7.525 
Cleveland J5, R2 ....7.525 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..7.575 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ..... 7.525 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ....7.525 
iWairless;Pase Wom execs 7.575 
HMarrellpaye aso: nena 7.525 
Fontana,Calif. K1 . 8.25 
Garyeinds US essen D2o 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 7.525 
vin eae westers eter 7.525 
Lackawanna(35) B2 
Munhall;Pa. U5" fecc.ats 
Niles,O. S38 .. 
Pittsburgh J5 
S.Chicago,Ill, U5, W14. 7. 525 
Sharon, Pas Ss) aeckiteiieDLo: 
SparrowsPoint(36) B2..7.525 
Warren; On aikec ol vaicticere 1.920 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ...7.525 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ..7.525 
SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Ingot Iron 
(18 Gage and Heavier) 
Ashland,Ky(8) A10 Meo) 
Cleveland R2 . » 0.875 
WarrensOy O82) li amece 5.875 


SHEETS, Cold-Rolled Ingot Iron 
Cleveland 2 MgatsledacsiAeye 7.05 
Middletown,O. Al10 ....6. 
Warren,O. R2 


SHEETS, Cold-Rolled Steel 
(Commercial Quality) 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 .6.275 
Allenport,Pa.) Pi .\..6.6:20D 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 - 6.275 
Cleveland J5, R2 6.275 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 .6.325 
Detroit M1 6.275 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ......6.275 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 6.275 
Fairless,Pa. U5 6.325 
Follansbee,W.Va, F4 ..6.275 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ..7.40 
Gary,Ind. U5 6.275 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 ....6.375 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 6.275 
Irvin,Pa. U5 6.275 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2..6.275 
Mansfield,O. E6 6.275 
Middletown,O. A10 ....6.275 
Newport,Ky. A2 6.275 
Pittsburg, Calif. SG) 
Pittsburgh: (Jb «....6.%26.270 
Portsmouth, O. P12 we One UO 
SparrowsPoint, Md. -6.275 
Steubenville,O. W10 ...6.275 
Warren,O. R2 6.275 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 6.275 
Yorkville,O. W10 ....6.275 
MOUNeSStOWMe Was. lercie 6.275 


Cll 


SHEETS, Cold-Rolled, 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 


Aliquippa,Pa. J5 22 9.275 
Cleveland J5, R2 . 9.275 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ...... 9.275 
Fairless,Pa. US ......9.325 
Fontana,Calif. K1 . .10.40 
Gary Inds Oe terse 9.275 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 9.275 
Lackawanna(37) B2 
Pittsburg ny IG ves jsses 9.275 
SparrowsPoint(38) B2..9.275 
Warren,O. R2 

Weirton, W.Va. 

Youngstown Y1 


SHEETS, Culvert Cu 


Steel 


Ala.City,Ala. R2.7.225 
Ashland,Ky. A10.7.225 
Canton,O. R2 ....7.225 
Fairfield T2 ...7.225 
Gary,Ind. US ...7.225 
GraniteCity,Il].G4 7.325 
Ind.Harbor I-2 ..7.225 
irvin; Pa. US ....d-22o 
Kokomo,Ind, C16.7.325 
MartinsFry. W10.7.225 
Pitts.,Calif. C11. .7.975 
Pittsburgh J5 ...7.225 
SparrowsPt. B2 ..7.225 


SHEETS, Culvert—Pure 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 


Iron 
7.475 


SHEETS, Galvanized Steel 
Hot-Dipped 

AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 .6.875t 
Ashland,Ky. A10 . 6.875T 
Canton,O. R2.. . .6.875t 
Dover,O. E6 6.8757 
Fairfield, Ala. ...6.875T 
Garysind parUSiire eis 65S tr 
GraniteCity,Il. G4 ...6.975* 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ..6.875¢ 
Irvin,Pa. U5 6.875t 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ....6.975t 
MartinsFerry,O. W10 6.875* 
Middletown,O. Al10 ...6.8757 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ..7.625* 
Pittsburgh J5 ........6.875f 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 . 6.875F 
Warren,O. RO Rae .6.875F 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ...6.875* 


*Continuous and noncontinu- 
ous. jfContinuous. tNoncon- 
tinuous. 


SHEETS, Well Casing 

Fontana,Calif. K1 ....7.325 

SHEETS, Galvanized 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 

Irvin,Pa. U5 

Pittsburgh J5 

SparrowsPt.(39) B2.. 


SHEETS, Galvannealed Steel 


Canton,O. R2 ......6+ 7.275 
Irvin,Pa. US ......... 7.275 


SHEETS, Galvanized Ingot Iron 
(Hot-Dipped Continuous) 

Ashland,Ky. A10 ....7.125 

Middletown,O, A10 ....7.125 


SHEETS, Electrogalvanized 
Cleveland(28) B2 ......7.65 
Niles,O.(28) R2 
Weirton, W. Va. 

Youngstown J5 


SHEETS, Aluminum Coated 


Butler,Pa. A10 (type 1) 9.525 
Butler,Pa. A10 (type 2) 9.625 


SHEETS, Enameling Iron 


Ashland,Ky. A10 
Cleveland R2 
Fairfield, Ala. 
Gary,Ind. US ...... 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 ....6.875 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 6.775 
TrvingearWom ae Ose 0 
Middletown,0O. A10. «+. 6.775 
Niles,O. M21, S3 ..... 6.775 
Youngstown Y1 ...... 6.775 


.. 6.775 
-. 6.775 
» 6.775 


beim 
126.775 


BLUED STOCK, 29 Gage 
Dover,O. E6 
Follansbee,W. Va. F4 ...8. 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 
Mansfield,O. E6 
Warren,O. 2 

Yorkville,O. W10 


SHEETS, Long Terne, Steel 
(Commercial Quality) 

BeechBottom, W. Va.W10 7.225 
Gary,Ind. US .......- 7.225 
Mansfield,O. E6 ......7.225 
Middletown,O. A10 ....7.225 
Niles,O. M21, S3 ....7.225 
Warren,O. R2 .......- 7.225 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....7.225 


SHEETS, Long Terne, Ingot Iron 
Middletown,O. A10 ....7.625 


Key To Producers ——____—______ 


Judson Steel Corp. 
Jersey Shore Steel Co. 


Kaiser Steel Corp. 
Keokuk Electro-Metals 
Keystone Drawn Steel 
Keystone Steel & Wire 
Kenmore Metals Corp. 


Laclede Steel Co. 
LaSalle Steel Co. 
Latrobe Steel Co. 

Lone Star Steel Co. 
Lukens Steel Co. 
Leschen Wire Rope Div., 
H. K. Porter Co. Ine. 


McLouth Steel Corp. 
Mahoning Valley Steel 
Mercer Pipe Div., Saw- 
hill Tubular Products 
Mid-States Steel & Wire 
Moltrup Steel Products 
McInnes Steel Co. 
Md. Fine & Specialty 
Wire Co. Ine. 

Metal Forming Corp. 
Milton Steel Div., 
Merritt-Chapman&Scott 
Mallory-Sharon 

Metals Corp. 

Mill Strip Products Co. 


National-Standard Co. 
National Supply Co. 
National Tube Div., 

U. S. Steel Corp. 

Nelsen Steel & Wire Co. 
New England High 
Carbon Wire Co. 
Newman-Crosby Steel 
Northwest. Steel Rolling 
Mills Inc. 
Northwestern S.&W. Co. 
Neville Ferro Alloy Co. 


Oregon Steel Mills 


PacificStates Steel Corp. 
Pacific Tube Co. 
Phoenix Steel Corp., 
Sub. of Barium Steel 
Corp. 


P5 Pilgrin Drawn Steel 
P6 Pittsburgh Coke&Chem. 
P7 Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
P11 Pollak Steel Co. 

P12 Portsmouth Div., 
Detroit Steel Corp. 
Precision Drawn Steel 
Pitts. Screw & Bolt Co. 
Pittsburgh Metallurgical 
Page Steel & Wire Div., 
American Chain&Cable 
Plymouth Steel Corp. 
Pitts. Rolling Mills 
Prod. Steel Strip Corp. 
Phoenix Mfg. Co. 

Phil. Steel & Wire Corp. 


P13 
P14 
P15 
P16 


PLT 
EA) 
P20 
P22 
P24 


Republic Steel Corp. 
Rhode Island Steel Corp. 
Roebling’s Sons, John A. 
Rome Strip Steel Co. 
Reliance Div., Eaton Mfg. 
Rome Mfg. Co. 
Rodney Metals Inc. 


Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co. 
Sharon Steel Corp. 
Sharon Tube Co. 
Sheffield Div., 
Armco Steel Corp. 
Shenango Furnace Co. 
Simmons Co. 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 
Spencer Wire Corp. 
Standard Forgings Corp. 
Standard Tube Co. 
Stanley Works 
Superior Drawn Steel Co. 
Superior Steel Div., 
Copperweld Steel Co. 
Sweet’s Steel Co. 
Southern States Steel 
Superior Tube Co. 
$25 Stainless Welded Prod. 
S26 Specialty Wire Co. Inc. 
S30 Sierra Drawn Steel Corp. 
S40 Seneca Steel Service 
S41 Stainless & Strip Div., 
J&L Steel Corp. 


S18 


$19 
$20 
$23 


$42 Southern Elec. Steel Co. 
$43 Seymour Mfg. Co. 


Tenn. Coal & Iron Div., 
U. S. Steel Corp. 
Tenn. Products & Chem- 
ical Corp. 

Texas Steel Co. 
Thomas Strip Div., 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
Thompson Wire Co. 
Timken Roller Bearing 
Tonawanda Iron Div., 
Am. Rad. & Stan. San. 
T13 Tube Methods Inc. 

T19 Techalloy Co. Ine. 


T2 
T3 


T4 
TS 


T6 
EG 
ayy) 


Union Wire Rope Corp. 
Universal-Cyclops Steel 
United States Steel Corp. 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry 
Ulbrich Stainless Steels 
U. S. Steel Supply Div., 
U. S. Steel Corp. 

U11 Union Carbide Metals Co. 
U13 Union Steel Corp. 


U3 
U4 
U5 
U6 
UT 
U8 


Vanadium-Alloys Steel 
Vulcan-Kidd Steel 
Div., H. K. Porter Co. 


Wallace Barnes Steel 
Div., Associated Spring 
Corp. 
Wallingford Steel Co. 
Washburn Wire Co. 
Washington Steel Corp. 
Weirton Steel Co. 
Western Automatic 
Machine Screw Co. 
W9 Wheatland Tube Co. 
W10 Wheeling Steel Corp. 
W12 Wickwire Spencer Steel 
Div., Colo. Fuel & Iron 
W13 Wilson Steel & Wire Co. 
W14 Wisconsin Steel Div., 
International Harvester 
W15 Woodward Iron Co. 
W18 Wyckoff Steel Co. 


v2 
v3 


wil 


w2 
W3 
we 
W6 
W8 


Y1 Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
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STRIP 


STRIP, Cold-Rolled Alloy 
Boston T6 


Weirton,W.Va. W6 ... 


Youngstown Y1 


-10.80 
-10.80 


SILICON STEEL 


C.R. COILS & CUT LENGTHS (22 Ga.) 


4 Cc 
STRIP, Hot-Rolled Carbon saan aad tor STRIP, Cold-Rolled Ingot Iron Fully Processed Ateneo Else, Dyne 
Ala.City,Ala.(27) R2...5.10 Dover,O. G6 . Warren. 0. -++++++8.175 (Semiprocessed 2c lower) Field ture tric Motor mo 
Allienport,Pa. PT 2.3.22. 5.10 Farrell Pa. s3 ‘geil STRIP, C.R. Biasrecelveniced BeechBottom,W.Va. W10 Sicerer LEST 12.40 13.35 14.65))) 
Alton,II. L1 ..........5.30 FranklinPark,Ill. T6 ..15.55 Cleveland AZ .....7.425* Brackenridge,Pa. A4 Hoe be be en 2. 401350 ae aaa 
Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 ....5.10 Harrison,N.J. C18 15.55 Dover,O. G6 .... "11 17.425* GraniteCity,II] G4 ...... 9.975*11.30* 12.00* 13.15* 
ATA tal CAT eevee sree 5.10 Indianapolis S41 15.79 Evanston,Iil. M22. ...7.525* IndianaHarbor,Ind. I-2 .. 9.875*11.20* 11.90* 13.05* ... 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 ......5.10 LosAngeles $41 izyy ‘McKeesport,Pa. E10 ..7.50* Mansfield,O. E6 .......-- 9.875*11.70 12.40 13.55 14.65) 
Birmingham C15 ....... 2108 Lovalleils 0. S21 aaDRy averaale, ALLO Ad Bim. 1.0200: NOwnore Sy aegis eee 9.875 11.70* 12.40* 13.55*14.65 
Buffalo(27) R2 ........5.10 Pawtucket, R.I N8 "45.90 Warren,O. B9, S3, T5.7.425* Niles,O. M21 .........+.- 9.875*11.70 12.40 
Conshohoecken,Pa. A3 ..5.15  Riverdale,Ill. Al ......15.55 Worcester,Mass. A7 ...7.975 Vandergrift,Pa. U5 ...... 9.875*11.70 12.40 
Detroit DEV. te ee 5.10 Sharon,Pa 83 Pa cents Youngstown S41 ..... 7.425" Warren:Oo) RR, (ferci atetnee 9.875*11.70 12.40 
pomea non, Goa ae 5.10 Worcester,Mass. A7 ...15.85 = are re : Zanesville,O, A10 .....-. - 11.70¢ 12.40 
varneld a IO sae ete 5.10 Youngstown S41, Y1 ..7.425 Plus galvanizing extras. 
Ponta, Gane aroilte oe aera aT STRIP, Galvanized Biase eee 1 OS Mega Doo Ocanha DD oniconarcdasE Ss 
«2-05. , Cold-Rolle (Continuous) ansfield,.O. E6 ....--- cece cece secre cere ee cerns 
wre ad. LOGY ans .5.10 High-Strength, Low-Alloy Farrell,Pa. S3 ...- ..7.50 Warren,O. R2 (Silicon Lowcoré) ......--++++++++:- 
Wisin ea “2 is O10 Mor tiand Bir ane 10.80 Sharon,Pa. $3 ..---++-- 7.50 sueets (22 Ga., coils & cut lengths) 1-72 1-65 
A aE Cees 2-10 Dearborn,Mich. 83 10.80 TIGHT COOPERAGE HOOP Fully Processed 
LosAngeles(25) B3 5 85 Over Ors GGwteretesions chis| TO. SOM rAtIaAntarAde seisictelereaele 5.65 (Semiprocessed Y2c lower) 
Tesanccles (Ga eee ae Ee — AO par coe Farrell, cae ae oe Bere BeechBottom,W.Va. W10 ..... 15.70 16.30 
Minnequa.Colo. C10 ....6. A ae .80 Riverdale,Ill. Al ...... .675 Vandergrift,Pa. U5 .......--- 15.70 16.30 
Riverdale Til. ee Leas Sharon,Pa. S3 ........ 10.80 Sharon,Pa. $3 ...----- 5.525 Zanesville,O. A10-........----- 15.70 16.30 
SanFranci 57 a ee : Warren,O. R2.......... 10.80 Youngstown U5 ....--. 5.525 i i 
Seattle(25) B3 . B10. STRIP, Cold-Finished ST ENGTHS (25.6 ).- T1000 Toon yom 1-66 1-72 || 
plersiaicinra Gs , Cold-Finishe 0.26- 0.41- 0.61- 0.81- 1.06- ; ch . 5 a = - x i 
Seattle N14 @inccstecne. 6.60 _ Spring Steel (Annealed) 0.40C 0.60C 0.80C 1.05C 1.35¢ Brackenridge,Pa. A4. 7... 18.10 19.70 20.20 20.70 15.70tt I} 
Sharon,Pa. S3 ......... 510 Baltimore, TG. .cen ese 9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 Butler,Pa. AlO ..... .... 19.70 20,20 20.70 .... 01M 
S.Chicago W14 ......... 5.10 Boston Té6 .. ae 9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 Vandergrift,Pa. U5 .. 17.10 18.10 19.70 20.20 20.70 15.70 |[l’ 
§.SanFraneisco(25) B3..5.85 Bristol, Conn. Wiens ce. +... 10.70 12.90 16.10 19.30 Warren,O. R2 ....-. : e ae - 15.70¢ |W 
Sie al te B2)5:5:10) ‘Carnegie,;Pa. (S18). cnc. . 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 apie Crm Pi ; | { 
Torrance, Calif. C11 5.85 Cleveland AT ........ é 3.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 _ ‘*Semiprocessed. {Fully processed only. Coils, annealed, ||}; 
NUN Ee ee 5.10 Dearborn,Mich, S3 ...... 9.05 1050 12.70 .... ..-. Semiprocessed %c lower. +{Coils only. y 
Vaanestons aE  Bocetl) We Gle IOP) so oseboouonceo 9.05 10.56 12.70 15.70 530 iF 
Estown! U5 1 enn 5.10 Dover,O. G6 .... 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 Portsmouth.O. P12 
Evanston,Ill. M22 ....... 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 .... WIRE Roebling NJ. RS 
STRIP, Hot-Rolled Alloy Ronee Ee SEY Gooacccnas 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 WIRE, Manufacturers Bright, S$ Chicago nitiBe 38 
Camegio,Pa, S18 |. .,.. gap Postotia.O. Bl .......... 10.05 10.40 12.60 15.60 .... low Carbon §.SanFrancisco C10 ...1 
Harrell Pasge. ic. fog ges San ls Sane 9.05 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 ajapamaCity,Ala. R2 ..8.00 SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 
Gary,Ind. ea arrison,N.J. C18 ....... Bees cioeamel 2-90 91 G1 Ome 1 9: foi Te i : 
il Wireccetmea ce SAO Mandiananolsk Site seis ROE A Ss 30 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 .....; 8.00) Struthers.O.) Yale. 119.75 
Ti SOs. ees ee 8.65 12.60 15.60 18.55 alton,IIl. Li .... 8.20 Trenton,.N.J. A7 10.05 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 gq LosAngeles Cl .......... 11.15 12.60 14.80 17.80 .... Atlanta Al ..........,.8.00 Waukegan,IIl. AT ..... 9.75 
KansasCity,Mo. §5 8.65 LosAngeles S41 ......... 11:15 12.60 14.80 .... +++ Bartonville,Ill. K4 -'8.10 Worcester Ma: AT ..1 ; | 
LosAngeles Bs). 1.1 78:65 NewBritain,Conn. 815... 9.40 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 Buffalo Wi2).........) Son pace - 10-0800 
Lowellville,0. $3.11.) gap NewCastle,Pa. B4, E5 ... 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 .... Chicago W13 str rt tts" e%og WIRE, MB Spring, High-Carbon 
Newport,Ky. A2 1... gq9 NewHaven,Conn. ‘D2 .... 9.40 10.70 12.90 15.90 .... Cleveland _A7, G20 1111 igi99 ©Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ...... 9.75 ||| 
Braron: Ra eAD SS ie ae 8.40 eee eneneCone ,Pa. A6 9.85 10.40 12.60 15.60 .... Crawfordsville,Ind. Ms..8.10 Alton,Il. Li .......... 9.95 ||} 
ieago.Il. wi4 ||. 134 or Hive ee ua its ... 10.70 12.90 16.10 19.30 Donora,Pa. A7 .......-- 3.00 Bartonville,Ill, K4 .....9.85 || 
Youngstown U5, Y1 reac, Be wiuekeoe. 1. NB Seen ue doe 8 os eee iO A boas g.00 Buffalo W12 .......... 9.75 
eretsieteiatets 5 y 5 is : Fairfield, Ala. T2 GE 8.00 Cleveland A7 ........-- 9.75 |} 
STRIP, Hot-Rolled Rome,N.Y.(32) R6 ...... 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 WFostoria,O.(24) S1 .....8.10 Donora,Pa. AT Mrciscciete o's 9.75 |} 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy SharonvPanisowceeeeresiesie 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 Houston S5 ......-.--- 8.25 Duluth AT ............ 9.75 |i} 
Ree Trenton,N.J. RO ......... ... 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 Jacksonville,Fla. M8 8.35 Fostoria,O. Sl ........ 9.80 | 
Res Bnd Gy aA Ouest 7.575 Wallingford,Conn. W2 9.40 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.75 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 8.00 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ...... 9.75 ||| 
Giseoe me TAD oe NVOeRON: OMNLL Oesternsieiele oiners 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 Joliet,IN. AV ........-- 8.00 KansasCity,Mo. 85, U3.10.00 || 
Eeor sas en,Pa, A3..7.575 Worcester,Mass. A7, T6.. 9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 KansasCity,Mo. S5 .....8.25 LosAngeles B3 .......- 10.70 || 
ee a se Sacer 7.575 Youngstown S41 ......... 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 Kokomo,Ind. C16 Ser SstO! Milbury, Mass. (12) N6. .10.05 || 
Farrell,Pa, 83 ........ hehe Upto 0.81- 1.06- LosAngeles B3 .......-- 8.95 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....9.95 |] 
a, Oro Spring Steel (Tempered) i $ Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....8.25 Monessen,Pa. P7, P16 ..9.75 |i) 
Gary.Ind. U5... 75 5 per 0.80C 1.05C 1.35C : 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1. 75 Bristol,Conn. W1 ........ : ... 18.85 22.95 27.80 Monessen,Pa. P7, P16..8.00 Muncie Ind. I-7_........ 9.95 || 
Tackawarna.W: “2 NGLCSIMS TERE) WWM Gonoboncacoe <4 en SS ep *" N.Tonawanda,N.Y, B11 .8.00 Palmer,Mass. W12 ....10.05 
LosAngeles(35) 83°.) eege Fostoria,O. S1_ ........-. ey "59 05 22.15. |. Palmer,Mags. W12-...-.8.30. Pittebure, Colt Cle 
eset oy Be -.--8.325 FranklinPark,IIl. T6 ..... “I. S25 cier2o 23130. 23.15 Pittsburg, Calif, C11 =.-895 Fortemoutt, Ou 3 ae 
Sriroec Neo ae 8.575 Harrison,N.J. C18 ....-.. beer oee Relat 2206" 27.80, EOntsmOuln OE sei 8:00 “Roebling TE aera a 
SOMELEGT HE ree, NewYork WS fico. 05 ; 18.85 22.95 27.89 Rankin.Pa. AT ........8.00 §-Chicago Ill. R2_ -....-9.70 
§.SanFrancisco(25 -...7.575 Palmer,Mass. W12 ...... : ssh 2. |. *.. 8.Chicago,Ill. R2--z....8.00, &.San¥rancisco: C105. 10a 
SparrowsPoint, Moe B3.8.325 Trenton,.N.J. R5 .......-- 18.85 22.95 27.80 $.SanFrancisco C10 ....8.95 SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ....9.85 
Warreno. Re B2 .7.575 Worcester,Mass. A7, T6.. 18.85 2295 27.89 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..8.10 Struthers; Os) Wee 9.75 | 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 || meee Youngstown S41 ......... 19.20 23.30 28.15 See: a ay N15 Dupe we Trenton, Nie Pe AGO 10.05 |} 
Y . terling,Il iG) Bao dows ukegan.Ill. AT ...... 9.75 
oungstown U5, Y1 ...7.575 Struthers,O. Y1 ........ 8.00 Wor’ster,Mass.A7,J4,T6 10.05 
STRIP, Hot-Rolled Ingot Iron TIN MILL PRODUCTS ideas tana ae nee WIRE, Fine & Weaving(8” Coils) 
Aghiand ay Aa6 TIN PLATE, Electrolytic (Base Box) 0.25 Ib 0.50 Ib 0.75 Ib wyp i Coens Alton; Ellice legter.ccevoien 16.50 
ae eet NGOS AIM UIpDA, Pac UD” .tcs seecese ce ane $9.10 $9.35 $9.75 WIRE, Cold Heading Carbon = Bartonville.Il. K4 16.40 
OME etry metres 5.875 Dist dae et emt 9.20 9.45 9.85 Elyria,O. W8 .......... 8:00) “Chicago” WAS see ciaciers 16.30 
s,Pa. mod 9.20 9.45 9.85 WIRE I'd Cleveland A7 .........16.30 
STR PRICE sete Ce uae eae 8.75 10.00 10.40 VERE Oot Sih eae ore eae Crawfordsville Ind. M8.16.40 | 
Pe ee Siarsnlteciiy, Gi 2 tee aan 8.99 Eutiale Widadact one. 13.40 Houston 85 
alimore ote |. "7-452 IndianaHarbor,Ind, 1-2, Y1....... G:10b 0,85 6 none c Overs co ee 12.65  Jacksonville,Fla. M8 ..16.65 
Boston 76 Rag oe 7975 eS De Gre rca Ie ay ae B38 ian ae Sg ek lake oy 12.65 Toca Ee, oe 
DSL OM ea ies 7.425 NEN ar PCr otaye alain eters hate aleKovehalsirs : 9.35 OO Bian aes cay tee : KansasCity,Mo. Pare 3s 
Cleveland A7, J5...... 7.495 Pittsburg.Calif, Cll ............. 9.16 510.009 «80.400 oo ne eee ae 1840 se ouomo lag Cig eee 16.30 
Dearborn Mich. S3 ....7.425 SparrowsPoint, Ma. isp) Bass ae aeee 9.10 9.35 9.75 remy eee a arp yeo Minnequa,Colo. C10 16.55 
Detroit D2, M1, P20..7.425 Weirton,W.Va. W6 ............--- 9.10 9.35 9.75 34 a ‘Pa. P7, P16. 12.65 Monessen,.Pa. P16 16.30 
Dover. 0. Gee eden) MOKKVING (Oc CW10),< senies sce e+ os 9:10 5 9.95% O70 pee ie er “is eo  MuneioInd. 1-7 5 cae 16.50 
Evanston II M22 ....7.525 ELECTROLYTIC TIN-COATED SHEET (Dollars per 100 Ib) NewEiaveniConns At @, 12.090 ee ee eae 
Parrell.Pa. 83... 7.495 dIndianaHatborInd. ¥1.(20-27 Ga.) 790) si ssa. Palme, Mass WI2). 04.13.70) spot oe eee tea 
Shaggy A eae es Niles,O. R2 (20-27 Ga.) .......-- 7.90 8.10 8.30 Pittsburg Calif. C11 ..13.45 Woe ii. Nig sce 16.30 
a, eee 2 Pec Bie f Aliquippa,Pa. J5 (21-27 Ga. ) 7.90 8.10 z COs orcester,Mass. A7, J6.16.60 
FranklinPark,Ill. T6 7.525 .-. Portsmouth,O. P12 ....12.65 é 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y ; : TIN PLATE, A 2 1. Irvin.Pa. . Roebling,N.J. RS ...... 12.95 WIRE, Tire Bead 
Indianapolis $41... 1.7575 Fe ee Niles. 0. RS pag Bpartowert, Md. B2 ..-15.00) Bene ea eee 
LosAngoles C1, S41... oso Aliquippa,Pa.J5 $10.40$10.65 Pittsburg Calif, C11 ...g.g5 Sttuthers.0, Yi... ---- 13.40 Monessen,Pa. P16 ..... 17.15 
MeKeesport,Pa. 10 ..7.525 Fairfield Ala, 2 10.50 10.75 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..8.20 Weal a gar SES SE ES 2 a 17:65 
ewBedford,Mass. R10.7.875 Fairless,Pa. U5 . 10.50 10.75 Weirton,W.Va. W6 ..... 8.2 Ue apes rage cu, , ROPE WIRE (A) 
NewBritain,Conn” $i5..7.975 Fontana,Calif.K1 11.05 11.30 Yorkville,O. W10 ...... B59 Woreester.Mass. AT ...12.95 5s onvitte II. Ké 13.45 
NewCastle,Pa, B4, E5..7.425 Gary,Ind. US ... 10.40 10.65 WIRE, Upholstery Spring Buffalo Wi2 .......- » 113.45 
ROSEN ee ea D2 ...7.875 Ind. Harb. Y1 .. 10.40 10.65 HOLLOWARE ENAMELING Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ...... 9.75 Fostoria,O. S1 ........ 13.45 
tice ae eae eee oe aaice ee Black Plate (29 Gage) Alton, Il. Li .......9.95 KansasCity,Mo. U3 ...13.70 
oR.T. 2007. .Pt.,Md. -. 10. . iqui Buffalo’ W12)es seen ‘ ; See t3y 
Pawtucket RI. N8 ....7.975 Welrton,W.Va.W6 10.40 10.65 Gacy Pa gs OO Lee reas BRA Te OFS s ORNS OF a ie aa eae 
Philadelphia P24 75 Jorkville,O. W10 10.40 10.65 Gary.Ind. U5 ..........7.85 Cleveland AZT .....9.75 Monessen,Pa, P7 ......13.45 
Pittsburgh J5 Setar pe: orkville,O. K : GraniteCity,Il. G4 ..... 7.95 Donora,Pa. AT 9.75 Muncie,Ind. I-7 ....... 13.65 
Riverdale,Il]. Al ...... 7526 BLACK PLATE (Base Box) agen EL seco 88 ee phen Syne ne Hf te Sout © ees ay tae 
Tl. Parone did: rvin,Pa. BS Wieieee: rene terete 7.85 a. sees ortsmoutn, O. : : 
ore 7425 Alauinpe Pa. J SOE $8.20 Yorkville,O. W10 7.85 KansasCity,Mo. $5, U3.10.00 Roebling.NJ. RS... -13.75 
Q segs Swrpreupreecis* °° ea i Ft tN rs ER 9 OCHS s. eleS BS ..--+eee- -70 St.Loults LS .........- 
Trenton,N.J.(31) R5 8.875 Fairless,Pa. US ........ 8.30 Mianequa, Cole: ClO 10: oS SReeart Md. B2 13. BB 
Wallingford,Conn. W2..7.875 Fontana,Calif. Kl ..... 8.85 MANUFACTURING TERNES Monessen,Pa. P7, P16 ..9.75 Struthers,O. Y1 12113.45 
Warren,O, R2, TS ..... 7.425 Gary,Ind. US .......... 8.20 (Special Coated, Base Box) NewHaven,Conn. A7 ..10.05 Worcester,Mass. J4 ...13.75 
Worcester,Mass. A7 bentiaee Seren ae Gai. 8.30 Gary,Ind. WOO eos $10.05 Palmer,Mass. W2 ..... 10.05 (A) Plow and Mild Plow; 
Youngstown S41, Y1 425 Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2, Y1.8.20 Irvin,Pa. U5 .......... 10.05 Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ...10.70 add 0.25c for peekaapen EE 
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STEEL 


| WIRE, Cold-Rolled Flat 


i] Anderson,Ind. G6 12.35 
i altimore T6) ........ 12.65 
Bisoston “T6 2. .6...6 se 12.65 
) Buffalo Vie aA a aan 12.35 
Agnicoco W13 12.45 
i @leveland AZ .......12.35 
i Crawfordsville, Ind. MS. 12.35 
over,O; G6 wu... eek 12.35 
fe merrell, Pan (SS sa 2s ss > 12.35 
 Fostoria.O. S1 ........12.35 
} FranklinPark,Ill. T6 12.45 
t Kokomo,Ind. C16 ..... 12.35 
f Massillon,O. R8 ...... 12.35 
f Milwaukee C23 ......7.12.55 
H) Monessen,Pa. P7, Pl6. .12.35 
i} Palmer,Mass. W12 ....12.65 
| Pawtucket,R.I. NS ....11.95 
} Philadelphia P24 ...... 12.65 
@ detverdaie,Ill. AL ...... 12.45 
i) Rome,N.Y. R6 12.35 
| | Sharon, PaINSOtns «stots 12.35 
iTrenton,N.J. R5 ...... 12.65 
W Warren, OM BOP et ar.cear 12.35 
Worcester,Mass. A7,T6.12.65 
) NAILS, Stock Col. 
) AlabamaCity, Ala. R2 173 
} Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ...... 173° 
fatianta. All .... .175 
Bartonville,Ill K4 175 
Chicago W13 260 ~LTS 
Mleveland AQ ...-.100. 173 
} Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 ..175 
@aponora,Pa. AT ........ 173 
Ppuluth AY ..... .173 
mairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 173 
merouston S5 we .ceeess 178 
4 Jacksonville,Fla. M8 ....175 
© Johnstown,Pa. B2 173 
MOLICE TAY eA, es sree os st 173 
* KansasCity, Mo. S5 .178 
sAokomo,Ind. C16 ......175 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 178 
Monessen,Pa. P7 ...... 173 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 -192 
meankin,Pas AT ..c0s e178 
fs.chicago,Ill. R2 ...... 173 
[ SparrowsPt. Md. B2 ....175 
} Sterling,Il. (7) N15 ....175 
/ Worcester,Mass. A7 pom be’) 
(To Wholesalers: per cwt) 
Galveston,Tex. D7 ..$10.30 


NAILS, Cut (100 Ib keg) 
To Distributors (33) 
Wheeling,W.Va. W10..$10.10 


| POLISHED STAPLES Col. 
| AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ...175 
ieAliquippa,Pa. J5 ...... 173 
seAtianta, AV 2... sie 177 
* Bartonville,Ill. K4 ...... 175 
) Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 ..177 
MONOTA, Pay AU) fle cis os c)s' 173 
BOD UUTCI ee ANT eee retcreie aoviosavss« 173 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 173 
PPOUStON MSD: Uislerteisusrs ice 180 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 ....177 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 175 
mPOMCt TH AG cciis Seale cn 173 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ..... 180 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ...... a be(ef 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 180 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 194 
vain, Pai.) AVY re icieres sis 173 
§S.Chicago,II]l. R2 ......175 
Sparrows Pt.,Md. B2 ...177 
_ Sterling,Il. (7) N15 ....175 
Worcester,Mass. A7 181 


TIE WIRE, Automatic Baler 
(1414 Ga.)(per 97 Ib Net Box) 


Coil No, 3150 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2. ae 24 


Adtanta Atl aictc0 +. 10.06 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 ..... 2 34 
Buffalo W12 . 1. 10.26 
Chicago W13 . 9.24 


Crawfordsville, Ind. : MB. 9.34 


Honora,Pa. AT .vcve 9.24 
PO) TALUIE ING CAL conaty she) cisio'e vies 9.24 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 9.24 
Houston S5 ...2.--20- 10.51 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8& -9.34 
Johnstown,Pa. B2..... 10.26 
TQUGt TN, VAT. c csieicte ieee 9.24 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ..10.51 


Kokomo,Ind. C16 ......9. 
LosAngeles B3 ........ 


Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...10.51 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ....9.94 
§.Chieago,Il, R2 ..)....9.24 
S.SanFrancisco C10 .11.04 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ...10.36 
Sterling,Il. (37) N15 ...9.24 


Coil No. 6500 Stand. 


AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..$9.54 
Atlanta ATL 5 ccclvstec oe 10.70 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 9.64 


Buffalo W12 .......- 
Chicago W13 ......... 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8. ‘9. 64 


May 4, 1959 


Donora, Pa. AT amines. 9.54 
IOP tS WO Somacron nn oot 9.54 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 9.54 
NIOUStON (BSF daisies «ee ares 10.85 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 9.64 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 10.60 
RCO, AWA oto oohnode 9.54 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 10.85 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ...... 9.64 
LosAngeles B3 ........11.40 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...10.85 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 10.26 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2 9.54 
S.SanFrancisco C10 ..11.40 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ...10.70 


Sterling, Ill.(37) N15 ....9.54 
Coil No. 6500 Interim 


AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 .$9.59 
Atlanta CATA. eieic) ere c's LOLS 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 ...... 9.69 
Buffalo W12 ..........10.65 
Chicago W13 . .9.59 


Crawfordsville,Ind. M8. .9.69 


IDO sty AYE Cingino.on 9.59 
Muluth LAW 9.59 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ....... 9 59 
Houston (SGiore jeeene ssn 10.90 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 -9.69 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....10.65 
Jollet Ty VANE wletsters/ore:e OOo 
KansasCity, Mo. 35 ..-10.90 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ...... 9.69 
LosAngeles B3 ........11.45 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...10.90 
PittsburgCalif. C11 .10.31 
S.Chicago, Ill. R2 .9.59 
S.SanFrancisco C10 11.45 
SparrowsPt. Md. B2 ..10.75 
Sterling,Il1.(37) N15 ....9.59 
BALE TIES, Single Loop Col. 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 Aly) 
Atlanta JAQU. . eile ncrae 214 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 21% 


Crawfordsville,Ind. ‘MB. 2.14 


Donora,Pa. A7 Rioletetarenetoolice 
IDO WW Sos aoacoaged 212 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ........212 
Houston S5 .. ACen area’ 
Jacksonville, Fla. “Ms owiehe 
MOLE TID IG Ati we, ccctem erelce aie 212 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ......217 
KokomoInd. C16 ......214 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...217 
Pittsburg,Calif. Cll ....236 
S.SanFrancisco C10 ....236 
SparrowsPt.,Md, B2 ....214 
Sterling,Il1.(7) N15 ..214 
FENCE POSTS 

Birmingham C15 .. 177 
ChicagoHts.,Ill. C2, ers 2. alyfee 
Duluth AT. ..)- ; est 
Franklin, Pa. F5_ CoS 36 Oe 177 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ...... ATE 
BEATIONIO SAL si cistsie(lencnsts a, 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 -182 
Tonawanda,N.Y. B12 Sale 
WIRE, Barbed Col. 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 .193** 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ...... 190§ 
Atlanta, “Ad iit -198§ 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 ......198 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 .198 
IDONOTA Ear PAW, Feaelsreleisve 193+ 
DULCE A Toe csr .1937 
Wairfield;Ala, -T2 ..s..: 1937 
Houston S5 .. ~L98** 
Jacksonville, Fla. “M8 " .198 
Johnstown,Pa, B2 .196$ 
TOMS WPA Tecnitatctchavs eres 
KansasCity,Mo. Sd 198** 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 43.1957 
Minnequa,Colo, C10 ...198** 
Monessen,Pa. P7 ...... 196§ 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 2137 
Rankin Paz vATo (rei ais- 193+ 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2 + -193** 
S.SanFrancisco C10 ....213* 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..198§ 
Sterling,Ill.(7) N15 198774 
WOVEN FENCE, 9-15 Ga. Col. 
Ala.City,Ala. R2 ..... 187** 


Aliq’ppa, Pa.9-114%¢a.J5 ae 
Atlanta A11 92§ 


Bartonville,Ill. K4 ...... ete 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 ..192 
Donora;Pas AT .i..4..0 1807: 
ID Ub IW Ae soc ecaen 187+ 
Walirfield, Ala ee kse velsyelel oi 187+ 
Houston S5 ones (sierra 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 ...192 
Johnstown, Pa. (43) B2 ..190§ 
Joliet, Ill. A7 . 3 .187+ 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 192** 
Kokomo Ind. C16 ...... 189+ 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...192** 
Pittsburg Calif. C11 ....2107 
RANKIN, Pasa Alceonelsteciss. 187+ 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2 _.4. .187** 
Sterling,I11.(7) N15 192Tf 


An'Id_ Galv. 
WIRE (16 gage) Stone Stone 
Ala.City,Ala,.R2 17.85 19.40** 
Aliq’ppa,Pa. J5 ..17.85 19.65 
Bartonville K4 ...17.95 19.80 
Cleveland A7 oe WR 
Craw’ dville M8 17.95 19. 80it 
Fostoria,O. S1 ..18.35 19.90; 
Houston S5 ...18.10 19.65** 
Jacksonville M8 17.95 19.80!t 
Johnstown B2 ..17.85 19.65§ 
Kan.City,Mo. S5..18.10 .... 
Kokomo C16 ...17.25 18.807 
Minnequa C10. .18.10 19.65** 
P’lm’r,Mass.W12 18.15 19.707 
Pitts.,Calif. C11.18.20 19.75f 
S.SanFran. C10 18.20 19.75** 
St’ling(37) N15 17.25 19.05t++ 
SparrowsPt. B2..17.95 19.75§ 
Waukegan A7 ..17.85 19.407 
Worcester A7 ....18.15 


WIRE, Merchant Quality 
(6 to 8 gage) An’Id Galv. 


Ala.City,Ala. R2..9.00 9.55** 
Aliquippa J5 ....8.65 9.325§ 
Atlanta(48)A11 ..9.10 9.775$§ 
Bartonville(48) K4..9.10 9.80 
Buffalo W12 -9.00 9.557 
Cleveland A7 ....9.00 ... 

Crawfordsville M8 9.10 9. 803t 


Donora,Pa. A7 ...9.00 9.557 
Duluth A7 «+ .9.00 9.55f 
Fairfield T2 ......9.00 9.557 
Houston(48) S5 ..9.25 9.80** 


Jack’ ville, Fla. M8 9.10 9.80it 
Johnstown(48) B2 9.00 9.675§ 
Joliet,Il. AZ ....9.00 9.557 
Kans.City(48) S5.9.25 9.80** 


Kokomo(48) S16 ..9.10 9.657 
LosAngeles B3 ..9.95 10.625§ 
Monessen(48) P7 ..8.65 9.35§ 


Palmer,Mass. W12.9.30 9.857 


Pitts.,Calif, C11 .9.95 10.507 
Rankin,Pa. A7 ....9.00 9.557 
S.Chicago R2 ...9.00 9.55** 


$.SanFran. C10. .9.95 10.50** 3 


Spar’wsPt. (48)B2 9.10 9.7753 
St’ling(1) (48)N15 9.00 9.70§§ 
Struthers,O. Y1 ..9.00 9.65¢ 
Worcester, Mass.A7 9.30 9.85f 


Based on zinc price of: 
*13.50. t5c. §10c. jLess 
than 10c, 7710.50c. $111.00c. 
**Subject to zine equaliza- 
tion extras. §§11.50c. 


FASTENERS 


(Base discounts, shipments 

of one to four containers, per 

cent off list, f.o.b. mill) 
BOLTS 

Machine Bolts 

Full Size Body (cut thread) 


% in. and smaller: 
3 in, and shorter .. 55.0 
3¥% in. thru 6 in. 50.0 


Longer than 6 in. . 37.0 
5% in., 3 in. & shorter 47.0 
3¥% in. thru 6 in. 40.0 


Longer than 6 in. 31.0 


% in. thru 1 in.: 


6 in. and shorter .. 37.0 

Longer than 6 10. aoe oO 
1% in. and larger: 

All lengths . 31.0 
Undersize Body ‘(rolled 
thread) 

% in, and smaller: 

3 in. and shorter .. 55.0 

3% in. thru 6 in. 50.0 
Carriage Bolts 


Full Size Body (cut thread) & 
Undersize Body (rolled 
thread) 

% in. and smaller: 


6 in. and shorter 48.0 
Larger diameters and 
longer length 35.0 


Lag, Plow, Tap, Blank 
Step, Elevator, Tire, and 
Fitting Up Bolts 

% in, and smaller: 


6 in. and shorter .. 48.0 
Larger diameters and 
longer lengths 35.0 


High Tensile Structural Bolts 
(Reg. semifinished hex head 
bolts, heavy semifinished hex 


nuts. Bolts — High-carbon 

steel, heat treated, Spec. 

ASTM A-325, in bulk. Full 

keg quantity) 

VA haba Glenil Gmogdae vay 

3% in. diam? < sis ei. 47.0 

% and 1 in. diam. 43.0 

1% and 1% in. diam 34.0 
NUTS 

(Keg or case quantity and 
over) 


Square Nuts, Bee & Heavy: 
All S1Z0S Siceeecees. 06.0 


(Full container) 
Hex Nuts, Reg. & Heavy 
Hot Pressed & Cold Punched: 
% in, and smaller... 62.0 
% in. to 1¥% in., incl, 56.0 
1% in. and larger .. 51.5 
Hex Nuts, Semifinished, 
Heavy (Incl. Slotted): 


% in. and smaller.. 62.0 
% in. to 1% in. incl. 56.0 
1% in. and larger 51.5 


Hex Nuts, Finished (Incl. 
Slotted and Castellated) : 


% in. and smaller... 65.0 
1 in. to 1% in., inel. 57.0 
1% in. and larger... 51.5 
Semifinished Hex Nuts, Reg. 
(Incl. Slotted) : 
5 in. and smaller... 62.0 
% in. to % in., incl. 65.0 
1 in. to 1% in., inel. 57.0 
15% in. and larger.. 51.5 


CAP AND SETSCREWS 
(Base discounts, packages, 
per cent off list, f.o.b. mill) 
Hex Head Cap Screws, 
Coarse or Fine Thread, 
Bright: 

6 in. and shorter: 


Longer than 6 in.: 
5 in. and smaller. . 3.0 
%, %, and 1 in. ..+11.0 
High Carbon, Heat Treated: 
6 in. and shorter: 


5 in. and smaller.. 20.0 

%, %, and 1 in. ..+ 5.0 
Longer than 6 in.: 

5% in. and smaller..+19.0 

%, %, and 1 in. ..+39.0 
Flat Head Cap Screws: 

% in, and smaller, 

6 in. and shorter ..+85.0 
Setscrews, Square Head, 


Cup Point, Coarse Thread: 
Through 1 in, diam: 


6 in. and shorter ..+ 5.0 

Longer than 6 in. ..+29.0 
RIVETS 

F.o.b. Cleveland and/or 


freight equalized with Pitts- 
burgh, f.o.b, Chicago and/or 
freight equalized with Bir- 
mingham except where equal- 
ization is too great. 

Structural %4 in., larger 12.85 


5. in. and smaller.. 35.0 in. and smaller by 6 in. 
3%, %, and 1 in. 16.0 and shorter: 15.0%. 
BOILER TUBES 
Net base c.l. prices, dollars per 100 ft, mill; minimum 
wall thickness, cut lengths 10 to 24 ft, inclusive. 
o.D. B.W. Seamless: Elec. Weld 
In. eave H.R. , H.R. 
He Son edadens 13 meereye 27.24 23.13 
14% 13 alates 32.25 24.41 
1% 13 30.42 35.65 26.98 
ISA jooas due 13 35.94 42.12 31.89 
PSS Oa One 13 40.28 47.21 35.74 
2y% 13 45.36 53.17 40.26 
aa aatele soci se 12 49.24 57.72 43.70 
Fal Sea acoon 12 54.23 63.57 48.13 
PIP. BGO DODO 12 58.73 68.83 52.13 
Shin O0 Do 12 62.62 73.40 55.59 
RAILWAY MATERIALS 
Standard Tee Rails 
A 60 Ib 
Rails No. 1 No. 2 No. 2 Under 
Bessemer,Pa. US ........ 5.75 5.65 ABibic 6.725 
Insley; Avan D2 ccs ses 5.75 5.65 543.6 6.725 
Mairiield, Ala. 2) rspeiccr.ts/s ees aris aise 6.725 
Gary,Ind. US .... aes OFO 5.65 
Huntington, W.Va. C15” 36000 ares S65u 6. 725 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 .......- aan meio. .(16)6. 725 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 5.75 5.65 6.725 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...... 5.75 5.65 7.225 
Steelton. Pas B20 2 src. s si 5.75 5.65 Gor 
Williamsport,Pa, S19 waco aiateis isis 6.725 
TIE PLATES TRACK BOLTS, Untreated 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ..... 6.875 Cleveland R2) 7... ...... 15.35 
Gary, ind Wor ere eleminie. 6.875 KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....15.35 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..6.875 Lebanon,Pa. B2 ...... 15.35 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...6.875 Minnequa,Colo, C10 ...15.35 
Seattle BS) ..5..... wee edeOeo Pittsoureh series see 14.75 
Steelton,Pa. B2 ...... 6:875 Seattle) B3) .........-.-- 15.85 
Torrance, Calif, Cil . 6.875 SCREW SPIKES 
Lebanon,Pa. B2 ......15.10 
JOINT BERS STANDARD TRACK SPIKES 
Bessemer,Pa. U5 ...---- 7.25 Joirfield.Ala, T2 9.75 
Fairfield,Ala, T2 ......% 7.25 Ind.Harbor,Ind. I- 2, Yi. 10.10 
Joliet,IN. U5 .......---7-25 KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....10.10 
Lackawanna,N.Y, B2 ..7.25 Tepanon,Pa, B2 .....-10.10 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....7.25 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...10.10 
Steelton,Pa. B2 .....---7.25 pittsburgh J5 ........ 10.10 
Seattle B3 ..... ...10.60 
AXLES S.Chicago, Il. Roe 10010 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. S13 ..9.125 Struthers,O. Y1 ...... -10.10 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....9.125 Youngstown R2 ...... 10.10 


Footnotes ——__——_—_———————————————————Eee 


Chicago base. 
Angles, flats, 
Merchant. 
Reinforcing. 
1% to under 17/16 in.; 
17/16 to under 1 15/16 in., 
6.70c; 115/16 to 8 in, 
inclusive, 7.05c. 
Chicago or Birm, base. 
Chicago base 2 cols. lower. 
16 Ga. and heavier. 
Merchant quality; add 0.35¢ 
for special quality. 
Pittsburgh base. 
Cleveland & Pitts. base. 
Worcester, Mass., base. 
Add 0.25¢ for 17 Ga, 
heavier. 
Gage 0.143 to 0.249 in.; 
for gage 0.142 and lighter, 
5.80c. 
) 3%” and thinner. 
) 40 lb and under, | 
) Flats only; 0.25 in. & 
heavier. 
) To dealers, 
) Chicago & Pitts. base. 
) New Haven, Conn., base. 
) Deld. San Francisco Bay 
) 
) 


bands, 


& 


area. 
Special quality. 
Deduct 0.05¢, 
15 Ga. 


finer than 


Bar mill bands. 
Deld. in mill zone, 
Bar mill sizes. 
Bonderized. 
Youngstown base. 
Sheared; for universal mill 
add 0.45c. 

Widths over % in.; 7.375c, 
for widths 5% in. and under 
by 0.125 in. and thinner. 
Buffalo base. 

To jobbers, deduct 20c. 
9.60c for cut lengths. 
72” and narrower. 
54” and narrower. 
Chicago base, 10 


lower 
& lighter; 


6.295c. 


WNHNMhLty 


SOONADCH 
Ser rrr 


( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 


points 
13 Ga, 60” & 
narrower. 

48” and narrower. 

Lighter than 0.035”; 0.035” 
and heavier, 0.25¢ higher, 
9.10e for cut lengths. 

Mill lengths, f.o.b. mill; 
deld, in mill zone or within 
switching limits, 5.635c. 
9-14% Ga. 

To fabricators. 

6-7 Ga. 

31% in. and smaller rounds; 
9.65c, over 3% in. and other 
shapes. 
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SEAMLESS STANDARD PIPE, Threaded and Coupled Carload discounts from list, % 6 
Size—Inches! (ase. 2% 3 3% a 5 $1.92 
ist ePer site eee ae 58.5¢ 76.5¢ 92¢ $1.09 $1.48 aide 
Pounds Per Ft ...... 3.68 5.82 7.62 9.20 10.89 14.81 Ik : Galv* 
Blk Galv* Blk Galv* Blk  Galv* Blk Galv* Blk Galv* Blk Galv* Be nee 
Aliquippa, Pa, J5 ...+12.25 +27.25 +5.75 +22.5 +3.25 +20 +1.75 +18.5 +1.75 +18.5 +2 +18.75 ne . 
Ambridge, Pa. eN2) ss. -i225) 52. IND none HER Oi. | boon tea ty — pasbe EAS 5:6 +2 4658 0 ee 
orain; s|OMeNs sneer 412.25 +27.25 +5.75 +22.5 +3.25 +20 “Ealygday 5a 65) 41.75 $18.5 +2 +18.75 ae 18m 
Youngstown Y1 .....+12.25 +27.25 +5.75 + 22.5 +3.25 +20 +1.75 +18.5 +1.75 +18.5 +2 +18.75 + 
ES) SU ee Sp eR a ee 
ELECTRIC STANDARD PIPE, Threaded and Coupled Carload discounts from list, % Op aeee 
Youngstown R2 .....+12.25 +27.25 +5.75 +22.5 +3.25 +20 +1.75 +18.5 +1.75 +18.5 +2 +18.75 : b 
ba SRD) ak Se NC Se ae oe ed 
BUTTWELD See NEARD peers Threaded and Coupled Carload discounts from list, % 
Size—Inches ..... eae Y 3%, Y% 34, 1 ia 
ist, Per jRitepeas seen. rE 6c 6c 8.5¢ 11.5¢ 17¢ 23¢ 
Pounds beret earns 0.24 0.42 0.57 0.85 1.13 1.68 2.28 16% 
Blk  Galv* Blk Galv* Blk  Galy* Blk Galv* Bik Galy* Buea CES. 
PAVE), BE HY Gaon. noor BUF ee gee bee vate 2.25 +13 5.25 +9 8.75 +4.5 11.25 +3 
ING, WWE AG) Se snaaae aren: sek nan Pan nel nae 0.25 +15 3.25 +11 6.75 +6.5 ne gia 
Benwood, W. Va. Wi0 15 +25 +10.5 +434 +21 + 42.5 2.25 +13 5.25 +9 8.75 +4.5 abe, +3. 
Butler Pa. NG sass. 4.5 +22 + 8.5 32 19e5ee 40 Arete ae Se: Beech Ete sees tae 
Mina Pa wiN2 een te oc ee aie Ne poe seed Rina 2.25 +13 5.25 +9 8.75 +4.5 11.25 oe 
Bainleds ei N Oise eee ae res nese ie hae 0.25 +15 3.25 +11 6.75 +6.5 9.25 to 
Fontana, ‘Calif, Ki 9... .... oe oe fete Bae, ae +10.75 +26 +7.75 +22 +4225 +17.5 Sela +108 
Indiana Harbor, Ind. Y1 .... Rea Mace er. Bene see 1.25 +14 4.25 +10 7.15 +5.5 10.25 + 6.25 
DorainwOweNS wee ee re spe niece rg 5 Ai Shay 2.25 +13 5.25 +9 8.75 +4.5 11.25 +3.75 
Sharon,paws4 0. 405 22 +8.5 +32 +19.5 +41 See eat ee ee Be hee BoP nee Sia ous 
Sharon, Pa. M6 ...... Baa Sp hane Ree aN Ree aa 2125-413 5.25 +9 8.75 +4.5 11.25 + 3.75 
Sparrows Pt., Md. B2. 2.5 +424 +10.5 434 21.5 +43 0.25 +15 3.25 +11 6.75 +6.5 9.25 +5.7 
Wheatland, Pa. W9 .. 4.5 +22 JEG BES) 195 441 GEOR te Fs} 5.25 +9 8.75 +4.5 ee + 3.75 
Youngstown: -R2) YI ai. esac Novas Batata aaa Brrete Sec 2.25 +13 5.25 +9 8.75 +4.5 11.25 43.75 
ih ak Ln A ta an Na ha i A a Tg Mle a DT I Rg Sad a a 
Size=inches mene eee 1% 2 23 3 3% 4 
Bist “Pers Ftc. ansciac os Pace 37¢ Roe 76.5¢ 92¢ $1.09 
LEXONAIES TEGO IME Gconnece 2,02 3.68 5.82 7.62 9.20 10.89 
BIk Galv* Blk Galv* Blk  Galv* Blk  Galv* Blk Galv* Blk Galv* 
Aliquippa, Pa. JB 24. ... 11.75 +2.75 12925) 42525 13.75 +2.5 13.75 +2.5 3.25 +13.5 3.25 +13.5 
ING, AN 0 oan ee eoe 9.75 +4.75 10.25 +4.25 11.75 +4.5 11.75 +4.5 1.25 +15.5 1 2521515 
Benwood, W. Va. W10.. W775) 2.75 12125 42125 seid APS) 13.75 +2.5 3.25 +13.5 3.25 +13.5 
EitnaebaaeN ae aar ere: 11.75 +2.75 12.25 +2.25 Bg) SEES 13.75 +2.5 3.25 +13.5 3.25 +13.5 
Fairless.) Pa. NS) sa... 9.75 +4.75 10.25 +4.25 W175 +4.5 TITS, 52D 1.25 +15.5 1.25 +15.5 
HontanassCalif.aklle wa) +1.25 415.75 +0.75 +15.25 0.75 +15.5 0.75 +15.5 +9.75 +26.5 +9.75 +26.5 
Indiana Harbor, Ind. Y1 10.75 +3.75 11.25 +3.25 12.75 +3.5 12.25 +3.5 2.25 +14.5 2.25 +14.5 
MOraine@s ING unin en oe P75 ee 12'25) =) 2125 13.75 +2.5 13.75 +3.5 Soe 8 not eB .: 
Sharon, Pa. M6 ......- 11575- +275 12.25 + 2.25 13.75 +2.5 13.75 +2.5 ens BES Mae - 
Sparrows Pt., Md. B2.. 9.75 +4.75 10.25 +4.25 11.75 +4.5 alata) Sree) 1.25 +15.5 1.25 + 15.6 
Wheatland, Pa. W9 .... 11.75 +2.75 12.25 +2.25 13175) +25 13.75 +2.5 3.25 +13.5 3125, +13.5 
Youngstown R2, Y1.... 1175 -2)'75 12.25 +2.25 ASEH ee 13.75 +2.5 3.25 +13.5 3:25" 113-5 


“Galvanized pipe discounts based on price of zinc at 11.00c, East St. Louis. 
pero i ee EEE SSE ee eee eo Sl gi 8 2 ee ae Bo ee eine uote See ee 


Stainless Steel Clad Steel 


Representative prices, cents per pound; subject to current lists of extras 


AR. : AR. ————P lates —___ Sheets 

Forg- Rous ees ce. Carbon Base Carbon Base 
Als! —Rerolling— ing H.R. C.F. tural Flat ; 5% 10% 15% 20% 20% 
Type Ingot Slabs Billets Strip Wire Shapes Plates Sheets Wire | Stainless 
DOLE 22.75 25.00 eee.» CuO beon CLR Bee GO ERC) S80 coodeodccens been ope poec Soa, 37.50 
202 eeu 24:75 928125 87.75. 39:00 42°95 44.50, 40:00 49.25 49:25|| W304 o-....00--s- 26.05 28.80 31.55 34.30 39.75 
SOler anos 24.00 26.00 38.75 37.25 43.50 46.00 41.25 51.25 47.50; 304L ........... 30.50 33.75 36.95 40.15 wee 
EU Goabae 26.25 29.50 39.50 40.50 44.25 46.75 42.295 52.00 52.00] 316 ............ 38.20 42.20 46.25 50.25 58.25 
302B) ie. 26:50 80n75 42125 45.75 «46.75. 49100) «4450 «57.00 «57,00 = 316L) . 22... 2... 42.30 46.75 51.20 55.65 phe 
SOIR woos SS 33.25 42.50 sts 47.25 49.75 45.00 56.75 56.75) 316 Cb ........ 49.90 55.15 60.40 60.65 ersten 
200s e ee 28.00 31.25 42.00 43.75 47.00 49.50 45.75 55.00 55.00 Sal aaa nia rece 31.20 34.50 37.75 41.05 47.25 
SOL Ten ee nese 49.75 51.50 54.75 57.25 53.50 62.75 62.75| 347 ............ 36.90 40.80 44.65 48.55 57.00 
305 ...... 29.50 34.75 44.00 47.50 47.00 49.50 46.25 58.75 58.75] 405 ............ 22.25 24.60 26.90 29.25 cee 
308 Meee 32200)ne 3602510) 49100 50525) 54575) 5775 55125) 63500. 63100) 410 Gs esesees 20155 22:70 24.85. 27200 
300m hee: 41.25 47.50 60.00 64.50 66.25 69.50 66.00 80.50 80.50| 430 ............ 21.20 23.45 25.65 27.90 
aK) ee Ae 51.50 59.50 81.00 84.25 89.75 94.50 87.75 96.75  96.75| Inconel ........... 48.90 59.55 70.15 80.85 
Sia eee ie Nee 80.50 ae 89.75 94.50 87.75 Wo 104025) | Nickels. 41.65 51.95 63.30 72.70 
Sto ne 41.25 47.50 64.50 68.50 71.75 75.75 71.75 80.75 80.75| Nickel, Low Carbon 41.95 52.60 63.30 74.15 
STCT eee ete eta (WA Ges (ORY CE “OS SREY GEO ONS acca cooce 43.35 53.55 63.80 74.05 
317 ...... 49.75 58.00 79.75 88.25 89.50 94.25 88.50 101.00 101.00 
321 ...... 33.50 38.00 48.75 53.50 54.50 57.50 54.75 65.50 65.50 Strip, Carbon Base 
B80 ween jenn TOROS .... 113.00 143.75 135.00 149.25 149.25 Cold Rolles 
18-8 CbTa 38.50 48.25 57.75 63.50 63.75 67.25 64.75 79.25 79.25 10% Both Sides 
40s wean. nese 29.25 Rea 83225 0m S5 00) ae S0s00 Nn m4 Ol2 5 mE 0851 Coppers stele eee eee oC 2 UMS tonto 
105 nee 20.25 26.50 30.75 36.00 34.75 36.50 32.50 46.75 46.75| 
ALO” Sisenieie 17.50 19.50 29.25 31.00 33.25 35.00 30.00 40.25 40.25 *Deoxidized. Production points: Stainless-clad_ sheets, 
MAGE Gerace: © stele aes 29.75 ores 33.75 35.50 31.25 48.25 48.25 | New Castle, Ind. I-4; stainless-clad plates, Claymont, Del. 
ARO Bawade ais 3 31.50 35.50 41.75 40.75 42.75 40.25 62.00 62.00] C22, Coatesville, Pa. L7, New Castle, Ind. I-4, and Wash- 
AS OMe totes 17.75 19.75 29.75 32.00 OoulO 35.50 31.00 40.75 40.75 | ington, Pa. J3; nickel, inconel, monel-clad plates, Coates- 
ASOH Ueyaes yoni hose 30.50 A 34.25 36.00 31.75 51.75 51.75 | ville L7; copper-clad strip, Carnegie, Pa. S18. 
SST eae wee 29.75 39.25 43.50 46.00 41.00 56.00 56.00 
446 ane 40.75 59.00 46.00 48.25 42.75 70.00 70.00 


Stainless Steel Po rhacers Are: Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp.; American Steel & Wire Tool Steel 
Div., U. S. Steel Corp.; Anchor Drawn Steel Co., division of Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co.; 
Armco Steel Corp.; Babcock & Wilcox Co.; Bethlehem Steel Co.; J. Bishop & Co.; 
A. M. Byers Co.; G. O. Carlson Inc.; Carpenter Steel Co.; Carpenter Steel Co. of New | Grade $ perlb Grade $ per lb 
England; Charter Wire Products; Crucible Steel Co. of America; Damascus Tube Co.; | Reg. Carbon (W-1).... 0.330 W-Cr Hot Work (H-12) 0.530 
Dearborn Div., Sharon Steel Corp.; Wilbur B. Driver Co.; Driver-Harris Co.; Eastern | Spec. Carbon (W-1)... 0.385 W Hot Wk. (H-21) 1.425-1.44 
Stainless Steel Corp.; Firth Sterling Inc.; Fort Wayne Metals Inc.; Green River Steel| Oil Hardening (0-1)... 0.505 V-Cr Hot Work (H-13) 0.550 
Corp., subsidiary of Jessop Steel Co.; Indiana Steel & Wire Co.; Ingersoll Steel Div., | V-Cr Hot Work (H-11) 0.505 Hi-Carbon-Cr (D-11).. 0.955 
Borg-Warner Corp.; Ellwood Ivins Steel Tube Works Inec.; Jessop Steel Co.; Johnson 
Steel & Wire Co. Inc.; Stainless & Strip Div., Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.; Joslyn Stain- Grade by Analysis (%) Alsi 
less Steels, division of Joslyn Mfg. & Supply Co.; Latrobe Steel Co.; Lukens Steel Co.; Ww Cr Vv Co Mo Designation ae Ib 
Bees - 1.840 


Maryland Fine & Specialty Wire Co. Inc.; McLouth Steel Corp.; Metal Forming Corp.; | 18 4 1 Aioic 1 
Midvale-Heppenstall Co.; National Standard Co.; National Tube Div., U. S. Steel Corp.; | 18 4 2 Pattee T-2 2.005 
Pacific Tube Co.; Page Steel & Wire Div., American Chain & Cable Co. Inc.; Pittsburgh | 13.5 4 3 Met T-3 2.105 
Rolling Mills Inc.; Republic Steel Corp.; Riverside-Alloy Metal Div., H. K. Porter Com- | 18.25 4.25 1 4.75 T-4 2.545 
pany, Ine.; Rodney Metals Inc.; Sawhill Tubular Products Inc.; Sharon Steel Corp.; | 18 4 2 9 T-5 2.915 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co.; Specialty Wire Co. Inc.; Standard Tube Co.; Superior Steel | 20.25 4.25 1.6 12.95 ri T-6 4.330 
Div., Copperweld Steel Co.; Superior Tube Co.; Swepco Tube Corp.; Techalloy Co. Inc.; | 13.75 3.75 2 5 Soe T-8 2.485 
Timken Roller Bearing Co.; Trent Tube Co., subsidiary of Crucible Steel Co. of America; 1-5 4 1 Riders 8.5 M-1 1.200 
Tube Methods Inx. ; Ulbrich Stainless Steel Inc.; Union Steel Corp.; U. S. Steel Corp.; 6.4 4.5 1.9 tere 5 M-2 1.345 
Universal Cyclops Steel Corp.; Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co.; Wall Tube & Metal Products 6 4 3 serene 6 M-3 1.590 
Co.; Wallingford Steel, subsidiary, Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp.; Washington Steel Corp. ; Tool steel producers include: A4, A8, B2, B8, C4, C9, 
Seymour Mfg. Co. C12, C18, F2, J3, L3, M14, S8, U4, V2, and V8. 
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Birmingham District 
Birmingham R2 
Birmingham U6 
Woodward,Ala. W15 

Cincinnati, deld. 


Buffalo District 
Smeuffalo Hi, R2 ....%. 


N.Tonawanda,N.Y. T9 ............ 


Tonawanda,N.Y. W12 
Boston, deld. 


Chicago District 
) Chicago I-3 
S8.Chicago,Ill. R2 
S.Chicago, Ill. 
_- Milwaukee, 


deld. 


)  Muskegon,Mich., deld. | 


Cleveland District 


| Cleveland R2, A7 . 
Akron,Ohio, deld. 


Mid-Atlantic District 


Chester,Pa. P4 


i Rochester,N.Y.,. dela. Ue oe eae 
Syracuse,N.Y., deld. .. 


Birdsporo,Pa. BLO. sacie so. ons vee cs 


Swedeland,Pa. TS a ara eg 


NewYork, deld. 

Newark,N.J., 

Philadelphia, 
mroy,N.Y. R2 


Pittsburgh District 


| NevilleIsland,Pa. P6 

] Pittsburgh (N&S sides) 
| Aliquippa, deld. 
| McKeesRocks,Pa. deld. 


Lawrenceville, Homestead, 
Wilmerding,Monaca,Pa., deld. 


Verona, Trafford,Pa., 
Brackenridge, Pa., 
Midland,Pa. C18 


| Youngstown District 
Hubbard,Ohio Y1 
Sharpsville,Pa. S6 
Youngstown Yi 

Mansfield, Ohio, 


deld. 
deld. 


AAP hae 


e 
i Pig lron F.o.b. furnace prices in dollars 
i 


No. 2 
Basic Foundry 
62.00 62.50** 
pecans 62.50** 
62.00*  62.50** 
amin 70.20 
66.00 66.50 
Sree 66.50 
66.00 66.50 
V7.29 TT.79 
69.02 69.52 
70.12 70.62 
66.00 66.50 
66.00 66.50 
66.00 Nort 
69.02 69.52 
nee 74.52 
66.00 66.50 
69.52 70.02 
68.00 68.50 
68.00 68.50 
68.00 68.50 
eens 75.50 
72.69 73.19 
70.41 70.91 
68.00 68.50 
66.00 66.50 
67.95 
67.60 
siete, 68.26 
68.29 68.82 
68.60 69.10 
66.00 roma 
66.00 
71.30 


Steel Service Center Products 


Representative prices, per pound, subject to extras, f.o.b. warehouse. 
Norfolk, Richmond, Washington, 


per gross ton, 


Malle- 
able 


66.50 
66.50 


67.00 
67.00 
67.00 
78.29 
70.02 
71.12 


66.50 
66.50 
66.50 
69.52 
74.52 


66.50 
70.02 


69.00 
69.00 
69.00 
76.00 
73.69 
71,41 
69.00 


66.50 


67.95 
67.60 


68.26 
68.82 
69.10 


66.50 
66.50 
66.50 
71.80 


20 cents; 


Besse- 
mer 


67.50 
67.50 
67.50 


67.00 
67.00 
67.00 
70.02 


67.00 
70.52 


69.50 
69.50 
74.19 
71.99 
69.50 


67.00 


68.48 
68.13 


68.79 


69.35 
69.63 


67.00 
72.30 


Baltimore, 


as reported to STEEL. Minimum delivered prices are approximate. 
No. 2 Malle-~ Besse- 
; Basic Foundry able mer 
ID) TESe S gone aa eds ooo Ga HerOne 66.00 66.50 66.50 67.00 
Erie) Pa. S130. esses neta 66.00 66.50 66.50 67.00 
HiVerett NASSha Billy cue rtcnsietarcner ce 67.50 68.00 68.50 rs" 
Fontana,Calif. K1 75.00 75.50 mie 
Geneva,Utah C11 66.00 66.50 once 
Granite@ ity wl Gamers nisi 67.90 68.40 68.90 
Lrontony Utah gy OU eee ancteystate oeiai: Sees 66.00 66.50 Ree 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 68.00 68.50 69.00 
Rockwood; Tenn, e[3ie cae scl aes Syste 62.50£ 66.50 ee 
Toledo ,Ohio®E-3' 7 arsvcracieies eee et eres 66.00 66.50 66.50 67.00 
Cincinnati, deld. 72.94 73.44 ; ara Se 


*Phos. 0.70-0.90'% ; Phos. 0.30-0.69%, $63. 
**Phos. 0.70-0.90%; Phos. 0.30-0.69%, $63.50. 
Phos. 0.50% up; Phos. 0.30-0.49%, $63.50. 


PIG IRON DIFFERENTIALS 


Silicon: Add 75 cents per ton for each 0.25% Si or percentage thereof 
over base grade, 1.75-2.25%, except on low phos. iron on which base 
is 1.75-2.00%. 

Manganese: Add 50 cents per ton for each 0.25% manganese over 1% 
or portion thereof. 


BLAST FURNACE SILVERY PIG IRON, Gross Ton 


(Base 6.01-6.50% silicon; add 75¢c for each 0.50% silicon or portion 
thereof over the base grade within a range of 6.50 to 11.50%; starting 
with silicon over 11.50% add $1.50 per ton for each 0.50% silicon or 
portion thereof up to 14%; add $1 for each 0.50% Mn over 1%) 

Jackson,Ohio I-3, J1 
Buffalo H1 


ELECTRIC FURNACE SILVERY IRON, Gross Ton 


(Base 14.01-14.50% silicon; add $1 for each 0.5% Si to 18%; $1.25 for 
each 0.50% Mn over 1%; $2 per gross ton premium for 0.045% max P) 


CalvertCity eying EAU tack) etcetera we nee ee acetate meee essays) shee eater $99.00 
Niazarahialis NaN. eel Si ey cmnenissessvesrctscaectls oiclatercelelet Meter niente a= 99.00 
Keokuk,Iowa Open-hearth & Fdry, $9 freight allowed K2 .... 103.50 
Keokuk,Iowa O.H. & Fdry, 12% Ib piglets, 16% Si, max fr’gt 

ALOW Ca tO sO cisco eeieieietersialeinints teenaleisieicteliciaintotobemetenteeiianeren elses 106.50 
LOW PHOSPHORUS PIG IRON, Gross Ton 
Lyles Tenn Ta Ge nos:sOL030 So TAAK is oy crate rdo wits neaa = $73.00 
Rockwood,Tenn. T3 (Phos. 0.035% max) 73.00 
Troy,N.Y. R2 (Phos. 0.035% max) 73.00 

Philadetphia «Geld. ~ <i k- cues seed sei arate: « iaeiinvage ena er 81.67 
Cleveland A7 (Intermediate) (Phos, 0.036-0.075% max) ..... 71,00 
Duluth I-3 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075%) .......-...-. 71.00 
Erie,Pa. I-3 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075'% max) ...... 71.00 
NevilleIsland,Pa. P6 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) 71.00 


City delivery charges are 15 cents per 100 lb except: Denver, 


Boston, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Portland, Spokane, 


San Francisco, 10 cents; Atlanta, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Houston, Seattle, no charge. 


Moline, 
Hot- Cold- 
Rolled Rolled 
IXGE TES B aemeae 8.59§ 9.86§ 
Baltimore 8.55 9.25 
Birmingham 8.18 9.45 
Boston 10.07 112 
| Buffalo OOO 8.40 9.60 
Chattanooga 8.35 9.69 
Chicago 8.25 9.45 
eincinnatl 22....-. 8.43 9.51 
Cleveland ..... 8.36 9.54 
WOATIAS fre catete so 8.80 9.30 
IDEN VET en) -reiene= 9.40 11.84 
Detroit 8.51 9.71 
i Dig ae St: en 8.35 9.45 
Houston) sales. 3 8.40 8.90 
Jackson, Miss. . 8.52 9.79 
Los Angeles ... 8.702 10.802 
Memphis, Tenn. 8.59 9.80 
Milwaukee 8.39 9.59 
Moline, Ill. 8.55 9.80 
New York ..... 9.17 10.49 
Norfolk, Va. 8.65 ates 
Philadelphia 8.20 9.25 
Pittsburgh 8.35 9.55 
Richmond, Va. . 8.65 eerie 
Ste LOuUisics aca: 8.63 9.83 
CRE UL sieie oie oie 8.79 10.04 
San Francisco.. 9.65 11.10 
Seattle d 10.30 11.55 
South’ton, Conn. 9.07 10.33 
Spokane ...... 10.30 11.55 
Washington 9.15 


SHEETS: 
Galv. Stainless 
10 Ga.t Type 302 
10.13 
9.99 
10.46 Ee elene 
11.92 53.50 
10.85 55.98 
9.65 Reese 
10.90 53.00 
10.95 53.43 
11.00 52.33 
12.94 sad 
11.25 56.50 
9.9510 Payee 
10.29 52.00 
12.20 57.60 
11.04 
11.30 53.08 
10.61 52.71 
10.90 52.00 
10.79 
11.28 
11.49 arshene 
11.40 55.10 
12.50 56,52 
10.71 oBOr 
12.50 57.38 


STRIP 


Hot- 


Rolled* 


8.91 


9.05 
8.51 
12.17 
8.75 
8.40 
8.51 
8.83 
8.63 
8.85 
9.43 
8.88 
8.60 
8.45 
8.84 
9.15 


8.84 
8.65 
8.84 


9.64 
9.15 


9.25 
8.61 


9.15 


8.89 
8.84 
9.75 
10.25 
9.48 
10.75 


9.65 


BARS————___— Standard 
H.R. H.R. Alloy Structural PLATES———— 
Rounds C.F. Rds.¢ 4140tt> Shapes Carbon Floor 
9.39 13.24 # woes 9.40 9.29 aly era 
9.45 11.854 15.48 9.55 9.00 10.50 
8.99 Oorece Recess 9.00 8.89 10.90 
10.19 13.304 15.64 10.64 10.27 11.95 
OOLS 11.454 15.40 9.25 9.20 10.75 
8.77 10.46 Py 8.88 8.80 10.66 
8.99 e)ha ss 15.05 9.00 8.89 10.20 
9.31 11.53 # 15.37 9.56 9.27 10.53 
9.10 11.25# 15.16 9.39 9.13 10.44 
8.80 pyenars 8.75 9.15 10.40 
9.80 11.19 Nanas 9.84 9.76 11.08 
9.30 9.51 15.33 9.56 9.26 10.46 
9.10 ipl es Dist & 9.35 9.10 10.60 
8.40 11.60 15.75 8.35 8.75 10.10 
9.82 10.68 operon 9.33 9.22 11.03 
9.102 12.952 16.35 9.002 9.102 11.30? 
9.32 11.25 # ite-7 9.33 9.22 10.86 
9.13 9.39 15.19 9.22 9.03 10.34 
8.95 9.15 oe 6 8.99 8.91 Bison 
28/5) 13.25 # 15.50 9.74 9.77 11.05 
9.30 12.75 OOS 9.65 9.10 10.50 
9.40 11.95 # 15.48 9.10 9.15 10.40** 
8.99 11.25 #4 15.05 9.00 8.89 10.20 
9.55 PR uS ocd 9.65 9.10 10.60 
9.37 9.78 15.43 9.48 9.27 10.58 
9.21 9.86 Rea 9.38 9.30 10.49 
10.15 13.60 16.25 9.85 10.00 12.35 
10.50 14.70 16.803 10,20 10.10 12.50 
9.74 Some oom 9.57 9.57 10.91 
11.00 14.70 16.80 10.20 10.10 13.00 
10.05 12.50 10.15 9.60 11.10 


*Prices do not include gage extras; prices include gage and coating extras; tincludes 35-cent bar quality extras; §42 in. and under; **% in. 


and heavier; +fas annealed; , 
2000 to 4999 Ib except as noted; cold-finished bars, 


Base quantities, 


lb except in Chicago, New York, 


£4% in. to 4 in. wide, inclusive; #net price, 1 in. round C-1018. 
2000 lb and over except in Seattle, 2000 to 3999 lb; stainless sheets, 8000 
Boston, Seattle, 10,000 Ib and in San Francisco, 2000 to 4999 Ib; hot-rolled products on West Coast, 2000 to 9999 


lb, except in Seattle, 30,000 lb and over; 2—30,000 lb; 3—1000 to 4999 lb; 5—1000 to 1999 Ib; 1%—2000 Ib and over. 


May 4, 1959 


Go 


Refractories 


Fire Clay Brick (per 1000 pieces*) 
High-Heat Duty: Ashland, Grahn, Hayward, 
Hitchens, Haldeman, Olive Hill, Ky., Athens, 
Troup, Tex., Beech Creek, Clearfield, Curwens- 
ville, Lock Haven, Lumber, Orviston, West 
Decatur, Winburne, Snow Shoe, Pa., Bessemer, 
Ala., Farber, Mexico, St. Louis, Vandalia, Mo., 
Ironton, Oak Hill, Parrall, Portsmouth, Ohio, 
Ottawa, Ill., Stevens Pottery, Ga., Canon City, 
Colo., $140; Salina, Pa., $145; Niles, Ohio, 
$138; Cutler, Utah, $175. 
Super-Duty: Ironton, Ohio, 
Olive Hill, Ky., Clearfield, Salina, Winburne, 
Snow Shoe, Pa., New Savage, Md., St. Louis, 
$185; Stevens Pottery, Ga., $195; Cutler, Utah, 
$248. 


Vandalia, Mo., 


Silica Brick (per 1000 pieces*) 
Standard: Alexandria, Claysburg, Mt. Union, 
Sproul, Pa., Ensley, Ala., Pt. Matilda, Pa., 
Portsmouth, Ohio. Hawstone, Pa., St. Louis, 
$158; Warren, Niles, Windham, Ohio, Hays, 
Latrobe, Morrisville, Pa., $163; E, Chicago, 
Ind., Joliet, Rockdale, Ill., $168; Canon City, 
Colo., $173; Lehi, Utah, $183; Los Angeles, 


$185. 

Super-Duty: Sproul, Hawstone, Pa., Niles, 
Warren, Windham, Ohio, Leslie, Md., Athens, 
Tex., $158; Morrisville, Hays, Latrobe, Pa., 


$163; E, Chicago, Ind., St. Louis, $168; Curt- 
ner, Calif., $185; Canon City, Colo., $183. 


Semisilica Brick (per 1000 pieces*) 


Woodbridge, N. J., Canon City, Colo., $140; 
Philadelphia, Clearfield, Pa., $145. 


Ladle Brick (per 1000 pieces*) 
Dry Pressed: Alsey, Ill., Chester, New Cumber- 
land, W. Va., Freeport, Johnstown, Merrill 
Station, Vanport, Pa., Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
Wellsville, Irondale, New Salisbury, Ohio, 
$96.75; Clearfield, Pa., Portsmouth, Ohio, $102. 


High-Alumina Brick (per 1000 pieces*) 
50 Per Cent: St. Louis, Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
Danville, Ill., $253; Philadelphia, $265; Clear- 
field, Pa., $230; Orviston, Snow Shoe, Pa., $260. 
60 Per Cent: St. Louis, Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
$310; Danville, Ill., $313; Clearfield, Orviston, 
Snow Shoe, Pa., $320; Philadelphia, $325. 
70 Per Cent: St. Louis, Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
$350; Danville, Ill., $353; Clearfield, Orviston, 
Snow Shoe, Pa., $360; Philadelphia, $365. 


Sleeves (per 1000) 
Reesdale, Johnstown, Bridgeburg, St. Charles, 
Pa., St. Louis, $188; Ottawa, Ill., $205. 


Nozzles (per 1000) 
Reesdale, Johnstown, Bridgeburg, St. Charles, 
Pa., St. Louis, $310. 
Runners (per 1000) 
Reesdale, Johnstown, Bridgeburg, St. Charles, 
Pa., $234. 
Dolomite (per net ton) 
Domestic, dead-burned, bulk, Billmeyer, Blue 
Bell, Williams, Plymouth Meeting, York, Pa., 
Millville, W. Va., Bettsville, Millersville, Mar- 
tin, Woodville, Gilbsonburg, Narlo, Ohio, 
$16.75; Thornton, McCook, IIl., $17; Dolly Sid- 
ing, Bonne Terre, Mo., $15.60. 
Magnesite (per net ton) 
Domestic, dead - burned, % in. grains with 
fines: Chewelah, Wash., Luning, Nev., $46; 
% in, grains with fines: Baltimore, $73. 


*—9 in. x 4% x 2.50 sts. 


Fiuorspar 


Metallurgical grades, f.o.b. shipping point in 


Ill., Ky., net tons, carloads, effective CaF, 
content 72.5%, $37-$41; 70%, $36-$40; 60%, 
$33-$36.50. Imported, net ton, f.o.b. cars 


point of entry, duty paid, metallurgical grade; 
European, $30-$33, contract; Mexican, all rail, 
duty paid, $25; barge, Brownsville, Tex., $27. 


Aluminum: 


Atomized, 500-Ib 
Metal Powder Arua tesiant allowed 


Carlots 
(Per pound f.o.b. shipping 
point in ton lots for minus 
100 mesh, except as noted) 


Ton lots 
Antimony, 500-Ib lots 42. 00* 
yee 5000-lb 


Electrodes 


Threaded with nipple; 
unboxed, f.o.b. plant 


Cents = pasha] ors cmt: on 34.50-51.00+ 
Sponge Iron, domestic ee °5000-Ib GRAPHITE 
and foreign, 98% Fe: lots ........... 52.40-56.404 ; P 
Minimum trucklots, Copper: pre eens ee 
freight allowed east of Tee os senses ek Diam Length 100 
Mattie okorete ae 2 2 64.00 
Mississippi River: IECRIGY 6g coocon amon} 7.50" 2% aa Seu 
100 mesh, 100 Ib Manganese, Electrolytic: 3 40 39.25 
WRB ravetaes cles: onatels 11.25 Minus 50 mesh .... 43.00 4 40 37.00 
100 mesh, 100 Ib Nickel verutersacniiccterans 80.60 5% 40 36.50 
WEI Sopseptecace 9.10§ Nickel-Silver, 5000-lb 6 60 33.25 
40 mesh, 100 Ib lois ae he ee: 53.00-57.30+ iG 60 29.75 
Dass eerie res er 8.10;¢ Blaser Copper, 5000- 8, 3, 10 60 29.50 
A HORS. x eee . T2 28.25 
Electrolytic Iron, Co; bee (atomized) 5000- 14 60 28.25 
Melting stock, 99.87% 45.30 
i LOLS MERE Re A 16 q2 Op 
Fe, irregular frag ee Ce 7.00* 17 60 27.25 
spre of % in. Ber Stainless Steel, 304 ++ $0.89 18 79 27.00 
$ cpeparesmisie esiene 2 Stainless Steel, 316....$1.07 20 72 26.50 
(In contract lots of 240 tons 2b) Gasrnaot cute coomons 114.00" 24 84 27.25 
price is 22.75c) Zinc, 5000-Ib lots 19.00-32.20t 
Tungsten: Dollars 
Annealed, 99.5% Fe... 36.50 Carbon reduced, 98.8% CARBON 
Unannealed (99 + % min, minus 65 
Oe tase saadavnisncanausivevass 36.00 eS ee eee nom. ** 8 60 14.25 
Unannealed (99 + % NOOR Die ewichecus es 2.80 10 60 13.80 
Fe) (minus 325 less 1000 Ib ...... 2.95 12 60 14.75 
Tesh) He 59.00 Chromium, electrolytic 14 60 14.75 
5 99.8% Cr, min 14 72 12.55 
Powder Flake (minus Gran at 
Ue re metallic basis ...... 5.00 uy oe +3 oe 
Carbonyl Iron: *Plus cost of metal. +De- 20 90 11.55 
98.1-98.9%, 3 to 20 mi- pending on composition. +De- 24 72, 84 11.95 
crons, depending on pending on mesh, §Cutting 24 96 12.10 
grade, 93.00-290.00 in and scarfing grade. **De- 30 84 12.00 
standard 200-Ib contain- pending on price of ore. 35, 40 110 11.60 
ers; all minus 200 mesh *tWelding grade. 40 100 12.50 


Imported Steel 


(Base per 100 Ib, landed, duty paid, based’on current ocean rates. Any increase in these 
rates is for buyer’s account. Source of shipment: Western continental European countries. ) 


North South Gulf West 
Atlantic Atlantic Coast Coast 
Deformed Bars, Intermediate, ASTM-A 305 ... $5.40 $5.40 $5.30 $5.75 
BAT, ‘SIZzOF ASVSIOS s eic,i tie: sic siete eis vive 2c odpabawovcos 5.10 5.10 5.00 5.43 
Structural PANIES Pon acciecilee solenrereion sleceeieerters 5.10 5.10 4.90 5.43 
LEBEL endo HOU ad OO Ca Ooms ede one eietelelalisiate 5.11 5.11 5.01 5.45 
CHAN else iie.. cisseterseie etree elon eleiesie.e olnielanaie OTE 5.06 5.06 4.96 5.40 
EVGLESA( DASTCMUCSSETILET,) Rtn cee deere ete eereiae 6.20 6.15 6.05 6.51 
SRC SH Ratna ree ee TO 8.30 8.30 8.30 8.60 
Sheets, Ce R. Karawine equality), sieiese demtinarcie ce 8.75 8.75 8.75 9.12 
Furring Channels, C.R., 1000 ft, % x 0.30 Ib 
ELM CEN... trocieve cine COS HOUESOOERIT COU DG oODeL 25.76 25.64 25.64 26.51 
BarpedemVyvaAne. Ci)” ciciiets ccisiatcicis ote sianee'e aie Biever store, 6.55 6.55 6.55 6.90 
WIG! BICGS FEROAIOND oO Soin BOBS SOROE Rae 5.20 5.65 
IOL HOMO MISANGS) o's \s;0;s,cieieieleibinersione cteleatere roan 7.15 7.15 7.15 7.55 
Wire Rods, Thomas Commercial INGi75 icisiere 5.19 5.32 5.14 5.49 
Wire Rods, O.H. Cold Heading Quality No. Be . 5.09 6.22 6.04 6.34 
Bright Common Wire Nails (S) Pare eee 7.05 7.65 7.65 7.95 


+Per 82 lb net reel. 
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§Per 100-lb kegs, 20d nails and heavier. 


Ores 
Lake Superior Iron Ore 


(Prices effective at start of the 1959 shipping 
season, subject to later revision, gross ton, 
51.50% iron natural, rail of vessel, lower lake 
ports. ) 
Mesabi bessemer ............ 
Mesabi nonbessemer ..... 
Old Range bessemer 
Old Range nonbessemer 
Open-hearth lump ........+see0e 
FRIST PHOS) siete crar ctoveiet eset svarntoreieuovetene terererane 
The foregoing prices are based on upper lake 
rail freight rates, lake vessel freight rates, 
handling and unloading charges, and taxes 
thereon, which were in effect Jan. 1, 1959, 
and increases or decreases after that date are 
absorbed by the seller. 
Eastern Local Iron Ore 
Cents per unit, deld. E. Pa. 
New Jersey, concentrates .............. nom. 
Foreign lLron Ore 
Cents per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic ports 

Swedish? paste: C65: 9600 inte roiele a oer teeenee 21.00 
Brazilian iron ore, 68.5% ...... she cheicroe meee OU) 

Tungsten Ore 

Net ton, unit 
Foreign wolframite, good commercial 


OUALit yates si ueterelenustshalareienatenarsie $10.75-11.00* 
Domestic, concentrates f.o.b. milling 
NOMI SSAC GES COMO Oana nO ORS 16.00-17.00+ 


*Before duty. tNominal, 

Manganese Ore 
Mn 46-48%, Indian 91.5c-96.5c, nom. per long 
ton unit, c.i.f. U. S. ports, duty for buyer’s 
account. 

Chrome Ore 
Gross ton, f.o.b. cars New York, Philadel- 
phia, Balitimore, Charleston, S. C., plus ocean 
freight differential for delivery to Portland, 
Oreg., Tacoma, Wash. 
Indian and Rhodesian 


ASUS coe se akecttes« olarntetorn secwies $42.00-44.007 
BOG Sak rey Nantieheteel steiskerel sextet iene 38.00-40.007 
4S % NOU TATION). Soins wrcittele Menta F 29.00-31.007 
South African Transvaal 
44% no ratio ........ DONIC aoc «. 19.75-21.00 
SS ToeNOeration aascieteleniueciieteete «++.» 29.00-31.00 
Turkish 
BS To Fis sdy Morirdlo, svsagbicyiecatite a eletcre et erase 51.00-55.00+ 
Domestic 
Rail nearest seller 
5 Naas tt omnia rao asotine Gaamaimee OScoNe 39.00 
Molybdenum 
Sulfide concentrate, per lb of Mo content, 
mines,, unpacked Wo) qerscrcciarerecietaers steletsiore ‘Slezs 


Antimony Ore 
Per short ton unit of Sb content, c.i.f. seaboard 
DOOD. ose tasialsasisctal esp ar seoMarel ater orate anes ete tee $2.25-2.40 
GS/s ao aclbperatahh co mo-ornn os cenmec bec 2.50-3.10 
Vanadium Ore 
Cents per lb VO; 
TDIOMESEIC. sreierereieislic.ele wharoreled-leseter el eletels rates 31.00 


fNominal. 


Metallurgical Coke 


Price per net ton 
Beehive Ovens 


Connellsville, Pa., furnace ........$14.75-15.25 


Connellsville, Pa., foundry ....... 18.00-18.50 
Oven Foundry Coke 
Birmingham Ovens y.:sctreine lets lorie 
Cincinnathl sdel dea yc rete sicieceteuiertorceele 
IBUPLALOS? OV ONS so :ccehs eee ierel #1 +) cise’ ctere tiem reretete 
Detroit, OVens)) siccle.s srancicsteisteis 


Pontiac, Mich., deld. 
Saginaw, Mich., deld. 
Brie, Pal, OVONS Varsrare cyelotstaverotelaesenisucteerors 
Everett, Mass., ovens: 
New England, deld. 


Indianapolis, ‘Ovens ooo. cusosmsle costes < 
Tronton; Ohio; OVeNS\ cass sees cee ce 
Cincinnati, deld. ..... 
Kearny, Niw 5 OVONS iio snes eterna ie cern stetem 
Milwaukee, Ovens. 657.5. Gs tec eta eres : 
Neville Island (Pittsburgh), Pa., ovens.. 30.75 
Painesville, Ohio, ovens ..............-. 32.00 
Cleveland’) Geld vier< cictetnil cretelo evel ete 34.19 
Philadelphia’ ovens 237... ce nee eee 31.00 
St.) Loulsy (Ovens \.:s.-1.1-tiisicvera svete Ook OO! 
St. Paul, “ovend! ascites Gee wee ee tnd eee 
Chiesa 20, (Geld. oc ssc eoeleimnsueeaiateenc teas 34.73 
Swedeland, Pa; ovens (h.45s. cota cee 31.00 
Terre, Haute, Ind:; OVeNSierciracacictelsarcienre 31.25 


*Within $5.15 freight zone from works. 


Coal Chemicals 


(Representative prices) 
Cents per gal f.o.b. tank cars or tank trucks, 
plant. 


Pure |DENZENE, %. Se ciao chelociecers clomuiereuree nate 31.00 
Xylene; sindustrial grades cecnisaccue ane 29.00 
Creosote  (scuics isc cie cisieleere ante, aelecion cee 24.00 
Naphthalene: 78: deg) Pir esc caee wectee es 5.00 


Toluene, one deg (del. east of Rockies) . 25.00 
he per lb, f.o.b. tank cars or tank trucks, 
de 

Phenol, 90 per cent grade ............ 15.50 
Per net ton bulk, f.o.b. cars or trucks, plant 
Ammonium sulfate, regular grade 


- -$32.00 


STEEL 


“CLEVELAND” 


Billa 


SHEAR BLADES 


A 


linoustRy 


Forty years of experience 
plus the HILL ACME 
guarantee of material 
and workmanship are 
your assurance of com- 
plete reliability and 
“know how” in produc- 
ing CLEVELAND Alloy 


shearing hot and cold 
metals. 

We are the only manufac- 
turers of both shears and 
shear blades for this ap- 
plication. The advantages 
of using CLEVELAND 
blades, produced by a 


shear manufacturer, are 
obvious. 


Grade billet and struc- 
tural shear blades for 


THE HILL ACME COMPA 


CLEVELAND KNIFE DIVISION 
1203 West 65th Street ° Cleveland 2, Ohio 


LOOKING FOR 


LARGE NUTS 


Then contact Acimet, your dependable source 
for large nuts, milled from the bar! A large stock 
of full and jam size nuts starting at 1% inches 
are constantly maintained in all standards. Ex- 
tremely high concentricity is maintained by means 
of the automatic screw machine method. Any 
thread size, right or left hand. Commercial steel, 
SAE 1045 and SAE 4140. 


FREE 


LARGE NUT 
BUYERS GUIDE Send for your copy of the Acimet large nut buy- 
ers guide. Contains complete specifications and 
prices on Acimet heavy semi-finished and new 

finished hex nuts milled from the bar. 


Acimet MFG. CO. 


1446 ROCKWELL AVE. « CLEVELAND 14, OHIO ¢ PRospect 1-5944 


May 4, 1959 


It’s easy enough to find out. 


Here’s all you do: 


1. Call an ASG representative. 


2. Have him supply you with our simple-to- 
use Abrasive Cost Record form. There’s no 
charge for these. 


3. Keep the necessary records for a repre- 
sentative period of time. 


4. Let our ASG engineer analyze your cost 
records, as well as your equipment, with 
a view to economy and efficiency. 


This easy four-step process will tell you how 
much your abrasives are costing you. 


And this Engineering Service might well save 
you hard dollars. 


Why not call us today? 


& G 


ABRASIVE SHOT & GRIT COMPANY INC. 


SPRINGVILLE (Erie County) NEW YORK 
Phone: Lyceum 2-2816 Teletype: Springville S02 


manufacturers of BLASTRITE quality abrasives 


Ferroalloys 


MANGANESE ALLOYS 


Spiegeleisen: Carlot, per gross ton, Palmerton, 
Neville Island, Pa. 21-23% Mn, $105; 19-21% 
Mn, 1-3% Si, $102.50; 16-19% Mn, $100.50. 


Standard Ferromanganese: (Mn 74-76%, C 7% 
approx) base price per net ton, $245, Johns- 
town, Duquesne, Sheridan, Neville Island, Pa.; 
Alloy, W. Va.; Ashtabula, Marietta, O.; Shef- 
field, Ala.; Portland, Oreg. Add or subtract 
$2 for each 1% or fraction thereof of con- 
tamed manganese over 76% or under 74%, 
respectively (Mn 79-81%). Lump $253 per net 
ton, f.0.b. Anaconda or Great Falls, Mont. 
Add $2.60 for each 1% above 81%; subtract 
$2.60 for each 1% below 79%, fractions in 
proportion to nearest 0.1%. 


High-Grade Low-Carbon Ferromanganese: (Mn 
85-95%). Carload, lump, bulk, max 0.07% 
C, 35.1¢ per lb of contained Mn, carload 
packed 36.4c, ton lots 37.9c, less ton 39.1c. 
Delivered. Deduct 1.5c for max 0.15% C 
grade from above prices, 3c for max 0.08% 
C, 3.5¢ for max 0.5% C, and 6.5¢c for max 
75% OC—max 7% Si. Special Grade: (Mn 
90% min, C 0.07% max, P 0.06% max). 
Add 2.05c to the above prices. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Medium-Carbon Ferromanganese: (Mn 80-85%, 
C 1.26-1.5%, Si 1.5% max). Carload, lump, 
bulk, 25.5¢ per lb of contained Mn; packed, 
carload 26.8c, ton lot 28.4c, less ton 29.6c. 


Hiectrolytic Manganese Metal: Min carload, 
bulk, 33.25c; 2000 lb to min carload, 36c; less 
ton, 38c; 50 lb cans, add 0.5¢ per lb. Premium 
for hydrogen-removed metal, 0.75c per Ib. 
Prices are f.0.b. cars, Knoxville, Tenn., freight 
allowed to St. Louis or any point east of 
Mississippi River; or f.o.b. Marietta, O., 
freight allowed. 


Silicomanganese: (Mn 65-68%). Carload, lump, 
bulk, 1.50% C grade, 18.5-21% Si, 12.8c per 
Ib of alloy. Packed, c.l. 14c ton 14.45c, 
less ton 15.45c, f.0.b. Alloy, W. Va.; Ashta- 
bula, Marietta, O.; Sheffield, Ala.; Port- 
land, Oreg. For 2% C grade, Si 16-18.5%, de- 
duct 0.2c from above prices. For 3% grade, 
Si 12.5-16%, deduct 0.4c¢ from above prices. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


TITANIUM ALLOYS 


Ferrotitanium, Low-Carbon: (Ti 20-25%, Al 
3.5% max, Si 4% max, C 0.10% max). 
Contract, ton lot, 2” x D, $1.50 per lb of 
contained Ti; less ton to 300 tb, $1.55. (Ti 38- 
43%, Al 8% max, Si 4% max, C 0.10% max). 
Ton lot $1.35, less ton to 300 lb $1.37, f.o.b. 
aon doa Falls, N. Y., freight allowed to St. 
ouis. 


Ferrotitanium, High-Carbon: (Ti 15-18%, C 
6-8%). Contract min c.l. $240 per ton, f.o.b. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., freight allowed to desti- 
nations east of Mississippi River and north of 
Baltimore and St. Louis. Spot, $245. 


Ferrotitanium, Medium-Carbon: (Ti 17-21%, C 
2-4%). Contract, c.l. $290 per ton, f.o.b. Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., freight not exceeding St. 
Louis rate allowed. Spot, $295. 


CHROMIUM ALLOYS 


High-Carbon Ferrochrome: C.], lump, bulk, 
28.75¢ per Ib of contained Cr; c¢.l. packed 
30.30c, ton lot 32.05c, less ton 33.45¢. De- 
livered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: Cr 63-66% (Sim- 
plex), carload, lump, bulk, C 0.025% max, 
36.75c per Ib contained Cr; 0.010% max, 
37.75c. Ton lot, add 3.5c; less ton, add 5.2c. 
Delivered. 


Cr 67-71%, carload, lump, bulk, 0.025% max, 
39.750; 0.06% max, 39.00c; 0.10% max, 
38.50c; 0.20% max, 38.25c; 0.50% max, 
38.00c; 1.0% max, 37.75c; 1.5% max, 37.50c; 
2.0% max, 37.25c. Ton lot, add 3.4c; less ton 
lot, add 5.1c. Delivered. 


Foundry Ferrochrome, High-Carbon: (Cr 62- 
66%, C 5-7%, Si 7-10%). C.l., 2” x D, bulk 
30.8c per lb of contained Cr. Packed, c.l. 
32.4c, ton 34.2c, less ton 35.7c. Delivered. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 
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Foundry Ferrosilicon Chrome: (Cr 50-54%, 
Si 28-32%, C 1.25% max). 8M x D, carload 
bulk 20.05c per lb of alloy, carload packed, 
21.25c, ton lot 22.50c; less ton lot 23.70c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Ferrochrome-Silicon: Cr 39-41%, Si 42-45%, 
C 0.05% max or Cr 33-36%, Si 45-48%, C 
0.05% max. Carload, lump, bulk, 3” x down 
and 2” x down, 28.25c per lb contained Cr, 
14.60c per Ib contained Si, 0.75” x down 
29.40c per lb contained Cr, 14.60c per lb con- 
tained Si. 


Chromium Metal, Electrolytic: Commercial 
grade (Cr 99.8% min, metallic basis, Fe 0.2% 
max). Contract, carlot, packed, 2” x D plate 
(about \%” thick) $1.15 per lb, ton lot $1.17. 
less ton lot $1.19. Delivered. Spot, add 5c. 


VANADIUM ALLOYS 


Ferrovanadium: Open-hearth grade (V_ 50- 
55%, Si 8% max, C 3% max). Contract, any 
quantity, $3.20 per lb of contained.V. De- 
livered. Spot, add 10c. Special Grade: (V 50- 
55% or 70-75%, Si 2% max, C 0.5% max) 
$3.30. High Speed Grade: (V 50-55% or 70- 
75%, Si 1.50% max, C 0.20% max) $3.40. 


Grainal: Vanadium Grainal No. 1 $1.05 per lb; 
No. 79, 50c, freight allowed. 


Vanadium Oxide: Contract, less carload lot, 
packed, $1.38 per lb contained V,O,, freight 
allowed. Spot, add 5c. 


SILICON ALLOYS 


560% Ferrosilicon: Carload, lump, bulk, 14.6¢ 
per lb contained Si. Packed, c¢.l. 17.1c, ton 
lot 18.55c, less ton 20.20c, f.o.b. Alloy, W. Va.; 
Ashtabula, Marietta, O.; Sheffield, Ala.; Port- 
land, Oreg. Spot, add 0.45c. 


Low-Aluminum 50% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.40% 
max). Add 1.45¢ to 50% ferrosilicon prices. 
65% Ferrosilicon: Carload, lump, bulk, 15.75c 
per lb contained silicon. Packed, c.l. 17.75c. 
ton lot 19.55c, less ton 20.9c. Delivered. Spot, 
add 0.35c. 


75% Ferrosilicon: Carload, lump, bulk, 16.9c 
per lb of contained Si. Packed, c.l. 18.8c, ton 
lot 20.45c, less ton 21.7c. Delivered. Spot, 
add 0.3c. 


90% Ferrosilicon: Carload, lump, bulk, 20c per 
lb of contained Si. Packed, c.l. 21.65c, ton lot 
23.05¢, less ton 24.1c. Delivered. Spot, add 
0.25c. 


Silicon Metal: (98% min Si, 1.00% max Fe, 
0.07% max Ca). C.l. lump, bulk, 21.5¢ per Ib 
of Si. Packed, c.l. 23.15c, ton lot 24.45c, less 
ton 25.45c. Add 0.5¢c for max 0.03% Ca grade. 
Add 0.5¢ for 0.50% Fe grade analyzing 
98.25% min Si. 


Alsifer: (Approx 20% Al, 40% Si, 40% Fe). 
Contract, basis f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
lump, carload, bulk, 9.85c per lb of alloy; 
ton lot, packed, 10.85c. 


ZIRCONIUM ALLOYS 


12-15% Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 12-15%, Si 39- 
43%, C 0.20% max). Contract, c.l. lump, 
bulk, 9.25c per lb of alloy. Packed, c.l. 10.45c, 
ton lot 11.6c, less ton 12.45c. Delivered. Spot, 
add 0.25c. 


35-40% Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 35-40%, Si 47- 
52%, Fe 8-12%, C 0.50% max), Carload bulk 
26.25c per lb of alloy, carload, lump, packed 
27.25c, ton lot 28.4c, less ton 29.65c. Freight 
allowed. Spot, add 0.25c. 


BORON ALLOYS 


Ferroboron: 100 lb or more packed (B 17.50% 
min, Si 1.50% max, Al 0.50% max, C 0.50% 
max). Contract, 100 lb or more 1” D, $1.20 
per lb of alloy; less than 100 lb $1.30. De- 
livered. Spot, add 5c. F.o.b. Washington, Pa., 
prices, 100 lb and over are as follows: Grade 
A (10-14% B) 85c per lb; Grade B (14-18% 
B) $1.20; Grade C (19% min B) $1.50. 


Borosil: (3 to 4% B, 40 to 45% Si). Carload, 
bulk, lump, or 3” x D, $5.25 per Ib of con- 
tained B. Packed, carload $5.40, ton to c.l. 
$5.50, less ton $5.60. Delivered. 


Carbortam: (B 1 to 2%). Lump, carload $320 
per ton, f.o.b. Suspension Bridge, N. Y., 
freight allowed same as high-carbon ferro- 
titanium. 


CALCIUM ALLOYS 


Calcium-Manganese-Silicon: (Ca 16-20%, Mn || 
14-18% and Si 53-59%). Carload, lump, bulk | jj 
23c per lb of alloy, carload packed 24.25c, ton || 
lot 26.15¢, less ton 27.15c. Delivered. Spot, | 
add 0.25c. 


Calcium-Silicon: (Ca 30-33%, Si 60-65%, Fe 
1.5-3%). Carload, lump, bulk 24c per Ib of | 
alloy, carload packed 25.65c, ton lot 27.95c, 
less ton 29.45c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


BRIQUETTED ALLOYS 


Chromium Briquets: (Weighing approx 35% 
lb each and containing 2 lb of Cr). Carload, 
bulk 19:60c per lb of briquet, in bags 20.70c; 
3000 lb to c.l. pallets 20.80c; 2000 Ib to c.]. 
in bags 21.90c; less than 2000 Ib in bags 
22.80c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for notching. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


Ferromanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx 
3 lb and containing 2 lb of Mn). Carload, bulk 
14.8¢ per lb of briquet; c.l., packed, bags 16c; 
3000 lb to c.l., pallets 16c; 2000 Ib to c.l.. 
bags 17.2c; less ton 18.1c. Delivered. Add 
0.25¢c for notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Silicomanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx 
3% lb and containing 2 lb of Mn and approx 
¥% Ib of Si). C.1. bulk 15.1¢ per lb of briquet; 
c.l. packed, bags 16.3c, 3000 lb to c.1., pallets 
16.3c; 2000 lb to c.l., bags 17.5c; less ton 
18.4. Delivered. Add 0.25c for notching. Spot, 
add 0.25c. 


Silicon Briquets: (Large size—weighing ap- 
prox 5 lb and containing 2 lb of Si and small 
sizes, weighing approx 2% lb and containing 
1 lb of Si). Carload, bulk 8c per lb of briquet; 
packed, bags 9.2c; 3000 lb to c.l., pallets 9.6c; 
2000 lb to c.l.; bags 10.8c; less ton 11.7c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Molybdic-Oxide Briquets: (Containing 2% Ib 
of Mo each). $1.49 per lb of Mo contained. 
f.o.b. Langeloth, Pa. 


Titanium Briquets: Ti 98.27%, $1 per lb, f.o.b. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


TUNGSTEN ALLOYS 


Ferrotungsten: (70-80%). 5000 lb W or more 
$2.15 per lb (nominal) of contained W. De- 
livered. 


OTHER FERROALLOYS 


Ferrocolumbium: (Cb 50-60%, Si 8% max, 
C 0.1% max). Ton lots 2” x D, $3.45 per lb. of 
contained Cb; less ton lots $3.50 (nominal). 
Delivered. 


Ferrotantalum Columbium: (Cb 40% approx, 
Ta 20% approx, and Cb plus Ta 60% min, C 
0.30% max). Ton lots 2” x D, $3.05 per Ib 
of contained Cb plus Ta, delivered; less ton 
lots $3.10. 


SMZ Alloy: (Si 60-65%, Mn 5-7%, Zr 5-7%, 
Fe 20% approx). Carlot bulk 19.25c per lb of 
alloy, c.l. packed % in. x 12 M 20.00c, ton lot 
21.15¢, less ton 22.40c. Delivered. Spot, add 
0.25c¢. 


Graphidox No. 4: (Si 48-52%, Ca 5-7%, Ti 9- 
11%). C.l. packed, 20c per lb of alloy, ton 
lot 21.15c; less ton lot 22.4c, f.o.b. Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.; freight allowed to St. Louis. 


V-5 Foundry Alloy: (Cr 38-42%, Si 17-19%. 
Mn 8-11%). C.l. packed 18.45¢ per lb of alloy; 
ton lot 19.95c; less ton lot 21.20c, f.o.b. 
Nivgate Falls, N. Y.; freight allowed to St. 
ouis. 


Simanal: (Approx 20% each Si, Mn, Al; bal 
Fe). Lump, carload, bulk 19.25c. Packed c.l. 
20.25c, 2000 lb to c.l. 21.25c; less than 2000 
lb 21.75c¢ per lb of alloy. Delivered. 


Ferrophosphorus: (23-25% based on 24% P 
content with unitage of $5 for each 1% of P 
above or below the base). Carload, bulk, f.o.b. 
sellers’ works, Mt. Pieasant, Siglo, Tenn., $120 
per gross ton. 


Ferromolybdenum: (55-75%). Per lb of con- 
tained Mo in 200-lb container, f.o.b. Lange- 
loth and Washington, Pa., $1.76 in all sizes 
except powdered which is $1.82. 


Technical Molybdic-Oxide: Per lb of contained 


Mo, in cans, $1.47; in bags, $1.46, f.o.b. 
Langeloth and Washington, Pa. 


STEEL 


The Big Bite from Blaw-Knox... 
680 cubic feet at one time 


Custom-built at Blaw-Knox this huge clamshell bucket 
lifts enough coal in one bite to heat a seven room house 
located in a northern climate for a period of two years. 

This four-rope, geared hinge, corner bar type clam- 
shell is the largest of more than 400 varieties produced 
by Blaw-Knox that can be shipped completely assem- 
bled. Larger buckets must be delivered in sub-assemblies. 

Capacity for any job has become a custom with 
Blaw-Knox. Every day, buckets designed and built at 
Blaw-Knox are performing profitably on the pouEay 
jobs all over the world. 

A Blaw-Knox Bucket Engineer will be glad to help 
you select the bucket best suited to your operation. 
Contact him today or write for your copy of Blaw-Knox 
Bulletin number 2392. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 


Blaw-Knox Equipment Division 
Pittsburgh 38, Pennsylvania 


Choose Any Type 


or Mons GER ¢ 


Engine LOCOMOTIVES 


Choose any of the stand- 
ard diesel or gasoline 
engines. Your Rogers 
Locomotive will be so 
equipped with proven 
matching components. 
Smooth, rapid acceler- 
orn ation and high, continu- 
ous tractive eiort over the entire range will be 
assured. Shifting will be automatic. 
Convenient controls that are safe and responsive 
allow ease of operation even to unskilled operators. 
5 ton to 40 ton units for conventional or special 
requirements. 


Write for literature. 


ROGERS BROTHERS CORPORATION 
ALBION, PENNA. 


Export Office: 50 CHURCH ST., NEW ane 7, N. Y., U.S.A. 
Cable Address: ROGLOCO 
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of 
i y INDUSTRIAL 


are engineered to YOUR 


specific requirements 


“C” steel castings are CLEAN steel castings of uni- 
form structure that will minimize machining and 
assembly costs, permit of greater freedom and effi- 
ciency of design and add to your product the recog- 
nized strength, endurance and desirability of steel. 
C steel castings, foundry engineered from pattern to 
finished casting can be had in 


CARBON, ALLOY OR STAINLESS STEEL 


SAND OR SHELL MOULDED 


The technical experience and knowledge of our engi- 
neering staff are at your service. Write, phone, or call. 


CRUCIBLE STEEL CASTING CO. 


LANSDOWNE 2, PENNA. 
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Scrap Price Slips in Dull Market 


STEEL’s composite on No. 1 heavy melting grade dips to 
$34.33, off 34 cents in week. Weakness is also reflected 
in low prices bid on monthend automotive lists 


Scrap Prices, Page 138 


® Chicago — Several open hearth 
grades of scrap have slipped another 
$1 a ton. Blast furnace and rail- 
road grades are holding, and the 
cast grades show a firming tend- 
ency. Most observers expect the 
market to lack spark until the steel 
industry labor issue is resolved. 

May scrap requirements of the 
mills are arranged for, and it is un- 
likely that June will see enough ac- 
tion to revitalize the market. 
Foundry activity is picking up with 
fair vigor, and the melting rate is 
rising. The market for castings 
over the next several months is 
considered promising. 


® Detroit — Monthend auto lists 


ee 


MALLEABEE IRO! 


Pal ig 
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closed lower, with tonnage offer- 
ings 10 to 15 per cent larger than 
at the end of March. Cadillac 
bundles went for $34.10. 


Dealers say they can buy turn- 
ings for $6 to $7 a ton. 


Cast iron grades dropped in sym- 
pathy with the steel grades, and it 
looks like these prices will stay rel- 
atively low until the 1960 auto pro- 
grams start breaking in the fall. 


© Pittsburgh—A purchase of No. 2 
bundles by a major consumer boost- 
ed the price of local scrap to $26 
a ton (up $1). Another mill re- 
cently paid $25 for local material 
and $27 for remote scrap, so the 
latest buy split the difference. Fisher 
Body Div., General Motors Corp., 


| 
} 
| 
sold its factory bundles to brokers ||) 
for $40.50 f.o.b. plant, $2.50 less 
than this type bundle brought a] 


month ago. 


Ht 
HI 
| 


¢ Philadelphia—Relative steadiness | | 
prevails in the market, and some | 


has about reached bottom. Domes- | 
tic buying is spotty, but strength is ||}p 
being derived from export demand | 
for No. 1 heavy melting, No. 2 |}j 
heavy melting, and No. 2 bundles. |}) 
A cargo and a half recently left || 
here, and two more cargoes are ||} 
scheduled to leave before the end |} 
of this month. H}) 


e New York—With domestic activ- | 
ity light and export demand spotty, | 
scrap brokers have reduced their || 
buying prices on several grades. || 
They have lowered offers $1 a ton | 
on No. 1 heavy melting and No. 1 | 
bundles to $26-$27. They have |} 
made similar cuts on all grades of || 
borings and turnings, machine || 
shop being quoted $9-$10, mixed || 
borings and turnings $12-$13, and 
short shoveling turnings $13-$14. 


one operation on the 


CECOSTAMP 


@ Save in manufacturing costs 
e Restrike to close tolerances 
e Reduce number of rejects 

e improve inspection methods 


The Cecostamp’s impact blow not only 
straightens, but can also coin to close 
tolerances ¢ 100% restrike in the Cecostamp 
makes it unnecessary to inspect and size 
castings manually, piece by piece ¢ No 
longer is it necessary to laboriously stack 
castings in annealing baskets to minimize 
distortion ¢ In many cases, close tolerance 
restrike reduces casting weight and mini- 
mizes machining operations ¢ The 
Cecostamp is an air-poweted Drop Stamp; 
rapid, safe, easily operated ¢ Dies are 
simple, inexpensive ¢ Applications often 
displace larger, more expensive presses @ 
Write for complete details. 


CHAMBERSBURG ENGINEERING CO. 
CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


tisement. 


METALWORKING PLANTS 
ARE YOUR PROSPECTS... 


STEEL can put you in touch with the 
important ones, those that do more 
than 92% of the industry's busi- 
ness. Tell the buyers and specifiers 
in these plants of the machines or 
materials you have for sale through 


n "Equipment—Materials" adver- 


For rates write STEEL, 


Penton Building, Cleveland 13, O. 


STEEL 


STEELMAKING SCRAP PRICE COMPOSITE 


Based on No. 1 heavy melting grade at Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, and eastern Pennsylvanita—Compiled by STEEL. 


Week 


Apr. 29, , Month Year Mar. 
1959 Ago Ago Ago Avg. 
$34.33 $34.67 $37.00 $31.83 $40.40 


The cast grades are firm. Stainless 
steel scrap prices are unchanged, 
but the market tone is easy. 


© Cleveland—The market is lower 
—but how much is difficult to de- 
termine because bidding on month- 
end auto lists is not completed. 
Early bidding indicated the auto 
steel would go at prices $3 to $5 
a ton under those paid at the end 
of March. Dealer scrap will reflect 
the decline on the auto lists. Mill 
buying continues limited. 


e Youngstown—The market con- 
tinues in the doldrums, and there 
is little prospect for any important 
pickup in buying until the steel la- 
bor situation is clarified. A long 
strike this summer will back up 
more scrap in pipelines. 


© Buffalo—The market fell another 
$2 a ton late in April on orders 
placed by a leading consumer who 
normally enters the market at the 
start of the month. Among leading 
mill grades down $2 are No. | heavy 
melting at $32-$33, No. 2 heavy 
melting at $27-$28, and No. 2 
bundles at $22-$23. It’s also re- 
ported a leading user of cast scrap 
paid $47 for the cupola grade, off 
$1 from the previous sale. 

Vessel scrap is starting to move 
into this market in heavy volume; 
consumers will receive large ton- 
nages during May and June. 


® Cincinnati—District steel mills 
are expected to enter the market 
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shortly for spot tonnages. One 
large producer who'll be largely un- 
affected in event of a steel strike, 
is thought likely to order sizable 
tonnages. The feeling persists that 
the market has not yet hit bottom 
—that prices can still drop another 
$1 to $2 a ton. 


e St. Louis—The scrap market con- 
tinues inactive. Dealers’ yard re- 
ceipts are off because of the de- 
pressed prices. Railroads are balk- 
ing at current offers. No. | rail- 
road heavy melting and rerolling 
rails dropped $2 a ton last week. 
The mills are buying a little mate- 
rial, but not enough to stiffen prices. 


° Birmingham — Limited amounts 
of electric furnace and cast iron 
scrap were moved last week at 
prices established early in April. At- 
tempts of some foundries to place 
orders at lower prices were resisted 
by dealers. Exporters have resumed 
buying. Several vessels are sched- 
uled to take on cargoes at South 
Atlantic and Gulf ports in May, but 
their destinations have not been 
announced. 


e Houston—Border scrap is mov- 
ing again. Brokers are quoting 
$36.50 on No. | heavy melting and 
$33.50 on No. 2 heavy melting (de- 
livered border points) on a new or- 
der placed by a major Mexican mill. 
It has been out of the market for 
some time. Activity in the Hous- 
ton area, however, is limited. Final 


shipments are being made on an 
order that expires May 15. 


The Houston mill recently low- 
ered its buying prices $2 a ton on 
the heavy melting grades. A second 
Texas mill is expected to re-enter 
the market shortly. 


Exporters are accumulating scrap 
in various Gulf ports. The most 
solid export quotations are those 
for f.a.s. delivery Port Allen (Baton 
Rouge, La.) at $36 for No. 1 heavy 
melting and $33 for No. 2 heavy 
melting. 

The Texas House of Representa- 
tives, barraged with protests from 
the scrap industry, killed a proposal 
for a 5 per cent tax on scrap re- 
ceipts. 


e Los Angeles—Demand is hold- 
ing up fairly well, but dealers an- 
ticipate a slump in requirements 
this month, accompanied by price 
declines. The mills are still de- 
pending heavily on their inven- 
tories, and dealers’ stocks are rising. 


© Seattle—Dealers say the market’s 
tone is weaker, but export tonnage 
is accumulating at tidewater for 
shipment to Japan. In the absence 
of new Japanese business, however, 
the market outlook is cloudy. 

e San Francisco—Mills are holding 
off on large purchases of scrap, but 
the price structure is firm. 


Plates ... 


Plate Prices, Page 126 


Most platemakers are sold out for 
this quarter—in some cases they’re 
oversold. Sellers of sheared plates 
estimate they'll have carryover 
going into third quarter. Some 
think the tonnage overflow will 
equal two weeks’ production. In a 
number of instances, mills are be- 
hind on their May-June sheared 
plate schedules. Their universal 
plate schedules are filled through 
the rest of this quarter. 

Some third quarter buying is re- 
ported but, in general, it is not 
particularly heavy, with the result 
not much canceling of tonnage is 
likely in event a steel strike is 
averted. 

Pipelinework, railroad equipment 
requirements, heavy building con- 
struction, and tankwork are among 


(Please turn to Page 143) 


Iron and Steel Scrap 


STEELMAKING SCRAP 


COMPOSITE 
DADE 29 et ee ers $34.33 
Apri 22ime dtu vation: 34.67 
Mar AVEy =. ann 40.40 
AprelO58iee oe 33.08 
Apr, 1954) 2 <.058.8.5 25.67 


Based on No. 1 heavy melting 
grade at Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
and eastern Pennsylvania. 


PITTSBURGH 
No. 1 heavy melting... 36.00-37.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 32.00-33.00 
No. 1 dealer bundles .. 38.00-39.00 
Nowa bundlessrin ese 25.00-26.00 
No. 1. busheling. 2... 22. 36.00-37.00 
No. 1 factory bundles... 42.00-43.00 
Machine shop turnings. 20.00-21.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 20.00-21.00 
Short shovel turnings... 25.00-26.00 
Cast iron borings 25.00-26.00 
Cut structurals: 

2 ft and under ..... 46.00-47.00 

Si tt) lengths)... ccncies 45.00-46.00 
Heavy turnings ....... 34.00-35.00 


Punchings & plate scrap 46.00-47.00 
Electric furnace bundles 45.00-46.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 cupola ......... 45.00-46.00 
Stove plate ........... 45.00-46.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 32.00-33.00 
Clean auto cast .... 46.00-47.00 
Drop broken machinery 51.00-52.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 39.00-40.00 
Rails, 2 ft and under. 57.00-58.00 
Raiis, 18 in. and under 58.00-59.00 
Random rails ......... 52.00-53.00 
Railroad specialties ... 47.00-48.00 
Angles, splice bars .... 51.00-52.00 
Rails, rerolling ....... 61.00-62.00 


Stainless Steel Scrap 
18-8 bundles & solids. .225.00-230.00 
18-8 turnings ......... 120.00-125.00 
430 bundles & solids. .125.00-130.00 


430 turnings <..5.-.... 55.00-65.00 
CHICAGO 

No. 1 hvy melt., indus.. 34.00-35.00 
No. 1 hvy melt., dealer. 31.00-32.00 
No. 2 heavy melting.... 28.00-29.00 
No. 1 factory bundles .. 37.00-38.00 
No. 1 dealer bundles... 33.00-34.00 
Nox 2) bundles)... - 22.00-23.00 
No. 1 busheling, indus.. 34.00-35.00 
No. 1 busheling, dealer. 31.00-32.00 
Machine shop turnings. 15.00-16.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 17.00-18.00 
Short shovel turnings... 17.00-18.00 
Cast iron borings ..... 17.00-18.00 
Cut structurals, 3 ft ... 40.00-41.00 
Punchings & plate scrap. 41.00-42.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


Niomel Mcupolae wean arora 45.00-46.00 
Stovemplate Maree ne. 42.00-43.00 
Unstripped motor blocks. oe 00-37 .00 
Clean auto cast ........ 00-53 .00 
Drop broken machinery. . 3 00-53.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 36.00-37.00 
R.R. malleable ....... 56.00-57.00 
Rails, 2 ft and under. 52.00-53.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 53.00-54.00 
Angles, splice bars .... 48.00-49.00 
HE MAR SSAA EO RE 64.00-65.00 
Rails, rerolling ....... 57.00-58.00 


Stainless Steel Scrap 


18-8 bundles & solids. ..215.00-220.00 
NS23 UTNIN GS mee 115.00-120.00 
430 bundles & solids. .120.00-125.00 


ASO MtuUrMIN GS! sieves lieve ace 55.00-60.00 
YOUNGSTOWN 

No. 1 heavy melting.. 35.00-36.00 
No. 2 heavy melting.. 26.00-27.00 
No. 1 busheling ....... 35.00-36.00 
MiGs dh UIGLAGI Te Sone 35.00-36.00 
No. 2 bundles ........ 23.00-24.00 
Machine shop turnings. 17.00-18.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 22.00-23.00 
Cast iron borings ..... 22.00-23.00 
Low phos. 38.00-39.00 


Electric furnace t bundles 38.00-39.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No, 1 R.R. heavy melt. 38.00-39.00 
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Consumer prices per gross ton, except as otherwise noted, including brokers’ commission, as reported toy 


STEEL, April 29, 1958. Changes shown in italics. 


CLEVELAND 

No. 1 heavy melting.... 33.00-34.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 24.00-25.00 
No. 1 factory bundles... 37.00-38.00 
Now 1s bundles snes: 33.00-34.00 
No. 2 bundles’ 4%). - 7 .-~ 24.00-25.00 
No. 1 busheling ....... 33.00-34.00 
Machine shop turnings. 14.00-15.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 20.00-21.00 


20.00-21.00 
20.00-21.00 
35.00-36.00 


Mixed borings, turnings 
Cast iron borings 
Cut foundry steel 
Cut structurals, plates 

2 ft and under 2-2: 
Low Hagne punchings & 


42.00-43.00 


34.50-35.50 


22.00-23.00 
34.50-35.50 


Cast Iron Grades 


47.00-48.00 
38.00-39.00 
38.00-39.00 
44.00-45.00 
33.00-34.00 
36.00-37.00 
50.00-51.00 
37.00-38.00 
50.00-51.00 


pla 
Aloe Cede: short shovel 
turnings 
Electric furnace bundles. 


No. 1 cupola ..... 
Charging box cast .... 
Heavy breakable cast.. 
Stove plate 
Unstripped motor blocks 
Brake shoes 
Clean auto cast ....... 
Burnt cast ... 
Drop broken machinery 


eeeee 


Railroad Scrap 


R.R. malleable +... 65.00-66.00 
Rails, 2 ft and under. 57.00-58.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 58.00-59.00 
Rails, random lengths.. 52.00-53.00 
Castyisteoli ican severe 46.00-47.00 
Railroad specialties ~+. 48.00-49.90 
Wists Uithhg conand oom 42.00-43.00 
Angles, splice bars .... 51.00-52.00 
Rails, rerolling ....... 58.00-59.00 


Stainless Steel 

(Brokers’ buying prices; 
shipping point) 

18-8 bundles, solids ..215.00-220.00 


18-8 turnings .........110.00-115.00 
430 clips, bundles, 


f.0.b. 


SOMAS Me arsyereie cles ciels <1 115.00-125.00 
430 turnings ......... 45.00-55.00 
ST, LOUIS 

(Brokers’ buying prices) 
No. 1 heavy melting... 34.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 31.00 
No. 1 bundles ........ 37.00 
No. 2 bundles ........ 23.00 
No. 1 busheling ...... 37.00 
Machine shop turnings. 16.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 18.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
INOS RCUDOIA Mey ericisiet<l ie 50.00 
Charging box cast .... 42.00 
Heavy breakable cast.. 40.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 41.00 
Clean auto cast ...... 50.00 
Stove! platel sic iirc cher 45.50 
Railroad Scrap 

No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 38.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under. 49.00 
Rails, random lengths 42.50 
Rails, rerolling ........ 54.00F 
Angles, splice bars .... 44.00 
BIRMINGHAM 
No. 1 heavy melting... 30.00-31.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 25.00-26.00 
No.1 bundles’ ..... -.. 30.00-31.00 
No. 2 bundles ........ 21.00-22.00 
No. 1 busheling ...... 30.00-31.00 
Cast iron borings ..... 14.00-15.00 
Machine shop turnings. 22.00-23.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 23.00-24.00 
Bars, crops and plates. 40.00-41.00 
Structurals & plates .. 39.00-40.00 
Electric furnace bundles 36.00-37.00 
Electric furnace: 

2 ft and under ..... 34.00-35.00 

3 ft and under ..... 33.00-34.00 

Cast Iron Grades 

No. 1 cupola ......... 53.00-54.00 
Stove plate: ice. «isn 53.00-54.00 
Charging box cast .... 29.00-30.00 


Unstripped motor blocks 40.00-41.00 
No. 1 wheels 39.00-40.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No, 1 R.R. heavy melt. 
Rails, 18 in. and under 
Rails, rerolling .... 
Rails, random lengths. . 
Angles, splice bars .... 


33.00-34.00 
49.00-50.00 
52.00-53.00 
41.00-42.00 
43.00-44.00 


PHILADELPHIA 

No. 1 heavy melting... 33.00-34.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 27.00-28.00 
No. 1 bundles 36.00-37.00 
No. 2 bundles ........ 21.00-22.00 
No. 1 busheling ...... 35.00-36.00 
Electric furnace bundles 38.00-39.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 20.00+ 
Short shovel turnings.. 23.00-24.00 
Machine shop turnings. 19.007 
Heavy turnings ....... 32.00-33.00 
Structurals & plate ... 40.00-42.00 


Couplers, springs, wheels 42.00-43.00 
Rail crops, 2 ft & under 58.00-60.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 cupola 41.00 
Heavy breakable cast.. 43.00 
Drop broken machinery 49.00-50.00 
Malleable 67.00-68.00 


NEW YORK 
(Brokers’ buying prices) 


No. 1 heavy melting.... 26.00-27.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 24.00-25.00 
Novel wbundles sera wate 26.00-27.00 
ING@S 74 |NVUCICE! cocoa cos 17.00-18.00+ 
Machine shop turnings.. 9.00-10.00 
Mixed borings, turnings. 12.00-13.00 
Short shovel turnings ... 13.00-14.00 
Low phos, (structurals 

& plates) «+++. 35.00-36.00 

Cast Iron Grades 

NOs LCupola,cjereinaicr ere 36.00-37.00 


Unstripped motor blocks 24.00-25.00 
Heavy breakable ...... 34.00-35.00 


Stainless Steel 


18-8 sheets, clips, 

SOlids! tec. .195.00-200.00 
18-8 borings, ‘turnings. 85.00-90.00 
410 sheets, clips, solids 55.00-60.00 
430 sheets, clips, solids 85.00-90.00 
BUFFALO 
No. 1 heavy melting.... 32.00-33.00 
No. 2 heavy melting.... 27.00-28.00 
Nos labindles em nee 32.00-33.00 
INOS BG LETS. woo b oo ce 22.00-23.00 
Now lebushcling ur eren 32.00-33.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 19.00-20.00 
Machine shop turnings. 17.00-18.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 21.00-22.00 
Cast iron borings ..... 19.00-20.00 
Low phos structurals and 

plate, 2 ft and under. 41.00-42.00 


Cast Iron Grades 
(F.o.b. shipping point) 


ING SeLEICIOD Ol ae ee 46.00-47.00 
No. 1 machinery 50.00-51.00 


Railroad Scrap 


Rails, random lengths... 
Rails, 3 ft and under... 
Railroad specialties 


CINCINNATI 


(Brokers’ buying prices; 
shipping point) 

. 1 heavy melting... 
. 2 heavy melting... 
. 1 bundles 
. 2 bundles ... 
1 busheling .. 

Machine shop turnings. . 
Mixed borings, turnings 
Short shovel turnings.. 
Cast iron borings 16.50-17.50 
Low phos., 18 in. 42.00-43 .00 

Cast Iron Grades 

No. 1 cupola . 43.00-45.00 
Heavy breakable cast.. 39.00-40.00 
Charging box cast .... 38.00-39.00 
Drop broken machinery 48.00-49.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 37.00-38.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 54.00-55.00 


43 .00-44.00 
49 .00-50.00 
41.00-42.00 


f.o.b. 


34.00-35.00 
27.50-28.50 
34.00-35.00 
21.00-22.00 
34.00-35.00 
15.00-16.00 
15.00-16.00 
17.00-18.00 


Rails, random lengths. 47.00-48.00 

HOUSTON 

(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. cars) 

No. 1 heavy melting... 34.00 

No. 2 heavy melting... 31.00 

No, 1 bundles 34.00 

INORE 2s DUNGIES Mcrae: 22.00f 

Machine shop turnings. 17.00 

Short shovel turnings.. 20.00 

Low phos. plates & 

SUVMCCUrals arc aisicntd ales 41.00 

Cast Iron Grades 

INO. 2 cupolays.s cscs 43.00 

Heavy breakable .. | 27.00-28. oot 

Foundry malleable .... 37.00 

Unstripped motor blocks 35.00 
Railroad Scrap 

No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 34.00 


i 


BOSTON | 
(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. |||). 
shipping point) Hh 
No. 1 heavy melting... 26.00-27.00% ! 
No. 2 heavy melting.... 22.00-23.00 
No. 1 bundles ........ 26.00-27.001|), 
No. 1 busheling ...... 26.00-27. 00}! 
Machine shop turnings. 8.00-9.00: q 
Short shovel turnings... 11. O12. 001) 
INOS PEN CAStins cierctereiehernel= 33.00 If 
Mixed cupola cast .... 33.00) 
No. 1 machinery cast.. 34. 00 |. 
| 
DETROIT 
(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. | i 
shipping point) if 
No. 1 heavy melting.... 26.00-27.00 ) 
No. 2 heavy melting.... 17.00-18.00 \)\\ 
Noval bundlesin ner 28.00-29.00 \\\ 
INOw 2 bundl osm tae 16.00-17.00 \\ 
No. 1 busheling ....... 26.00-27.00 \\ 
Machine shop turnings.. 10.00-11.00 \\) 
Mixed borings, turnings. 10.00-11.00 \\ 
Short shovel turnings ... 11.00-12.00 ) 
Cast Iron Grades i 
No.wk, cupola. ce. sae 39.00-40.00 
Stove platemy..iisenicte 30.00-31.00 
Charging box cast .... 31.00-32.00 | 
Heavy breakable ...... 31.00-32.00 


Unstripped motor blocks 19.00-20.00 


Clean auto cast ...... 43.00-44.00 
SEATTLE 

No. 1 heavy melting... 37.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 34.00 
No. 1 bundles 29.00+ 
No. 2 bundles 26.00 
Machine shop turnings. 17.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 17.00 
Electric furnace No. 1. 38.00t 


Cast Iron Grades 


Nos “1 cupolat << kiecsicictebe 34.00 
Heavy breakable cast.. 28.007 
Unstripped motor blocks 26.00 
Stove plate (f.o.b. 
DENNY Toacuon0n A 21.00f 
LOS ANGELES 
No. 1 heavy melting... 38.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 36.00 
No, 1 bundles! .ii.40 3 35.00 
No. 2) bundles ..0.0.005 17.00 
Machine shop turnings. 15.00 | 
Shoveling turnings 18.00 
Cast iron borings ..... 18.00 
Cut structurals and plate 
1. ft and under ..... 49.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
(F.0.b. shipping point) 
INO. td ceupolamionies eiectes 47.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 41.00 
SAN FRANCISCO 
No. 1 heavy melting... 36.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 33.00 
No. 1 bundles ........ 34.00 
No. 2 bundles ...... 22.00 
Machine shop turnings. 16.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 16.00 
Cast iron borings ..... 16.00 
Heavy turnings ....... 16.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 16.00 
Cut structurals, 3 ft .. 42.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
INONSL RCUDOLA ateiiatcleriere 44.00 
Charging box cast .... 34.00 
Stove plate ........... 34.00 
Heavy breakable cast.. 28.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 31.00 
Clean auto cast ....... 40.00 
Drop broken machinery 40.00 
No. 1 wheels ......... 34.00 


HAMILTON, ONT. 
(Brokers’ buying prices) 


No. 1 heavy melting... 32.25 
No. 2 heavy melting... 28.25 
No. 1 bundles ........ 32.25 
No. 2 bundles ........ 22.75 
Mixed steel scrap ..... 24.25 
Mixed borings, turnings 13.00 
Busheling, new factory: 
Prepared Wcaccscerestare 32.25 
Unprepared ......... 26.25 
Short steel turnings... 17.00 
Cast Iron Gradest 
No. 1 machinery cast.. 46.50-48.00 
tNominal. 
tF.o.b. Hamilton, Ont. 
STEEL 
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. . keeps a permanent record of each foot of production... 
utomatically registers all pertinent information and spots defect 
ocations on the full production run. This is but one of the ways 
Westinghouse PRODACTt is now helping bring about the “mill 
yf the future” today through completely automatic data 
iccumulation systems. 

Westinghouse has service-proven PRODAC installations 
hat economically automate slabbing mills, blooming mills, 
eversing roughers, stock house materials handling and many 
yther mill applications. 

By specifying Westinghouse PRODAC for your mill, you open 
he door to many new cost-saving benefits which are unobtainable 
Trade-Mark 


‘PROGRAMMED DIGITAL AUTOMATIC CONTROL 


May 4, 1959 


with conventional controls. For example, PRODAC assures 
the most consistent standards of quality control at the highest 
rates of production speed . . . coordinates operation of all 
machines at the over-all maximum efficiency . . . holds mainte- 
nance to a minimum, and practically eliminates control failures. 
... gives you a “building block”’ design which provides flexibility 
required for future mill automation. 

The entire team of Westinghouse PRODAC engineers is at 
your service to help you determine exactly where and how 
PRODAC can benefit you. Your Westinghouse sales engineer 
can give you complete information, or write Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corporation, P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. J-22194 


You CAN BE SURE...1F 17's \ Vestinghouse 


WATCH “WESTINGHOUSE LUCILLE BALL-DES!I ARNAZ SHOWS” 


CBS TV MONDAYS 
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NONFERROUS METALS 


UN Metal Talks Underway 


Lead and zinc producing and consuming nations meet to 
discuss major problems and seek solutions. Little hope is 
held for major accord. Aluminum shipments up 


Nonferrous Metal Prices, Pages 142 & 143 


TODAY (May 4), representatives 
of all nations interested in the 
world-wide marketing of lead and 
zine will begin a four-day “junior 
summit” meeting on how to solve 
common problems. 

They'll join delegates of the 20 
major lead and zine producing 
countries who have been in session 
since last Tuesday at the United 
Nations in New York City. The 
20 were remarkably unsuccessful in 
reaching accord in two previous 
meetings held last year—one in 
Geneva and one in London. 


© Big Decision—lInsiders say the 
principal point delegates will have 
to agree on is whether or not sup- 
ply and demand are out of balance. 


That shouldn’t be difficult. When 
the Korean War broke out, the 
U. S. encouraged expansion and re- 
opening of mines, here and abroad. 
With the end of hostilities, demand 
naturally slackened. 


The story doesn’t end here. Over 
a short period, these events have 
occurred to weaken the world mar- 
ket: Government contracts to buy 
metal for the national stockpile 
ended; the barter program which 
had siphoned off thousands of tons 
from the world market became 
virtually ineffective; both metals, 
particularly lead, saw competitive 
materials eat deeply into some tra- 
ditional markets; a business reces- 
sion in the U. S. and other parts 


basis (see Page 47). Listen to 
J. D. MacKenzie, board chairman 
and president of American Smelt- 


BRASS, BRONZE INGOTS 
FIRST QUARTER SHIPMENTS 


21% OVER LAST YEAR'S 
(NET TONS) 


o— 


JAN. FEB. MAR. JAN. FEB. MAR. 
— i959 —~ 1950 


Source; Council of the Ingot Brass & Bronze Industry. 


ing & Refining Co.: “At present 
depressed prices for lead and zinc 
in world markets, even the lowest 
cost mines are now making only 
nominal profits. Most of the world’s 
production is either on a_break- 
even basis or is actually being pro- 
duced at a loss. Under the cir- 
cumstances, curtailment of produc- 
tion to a level in line with con- 
sumption is the only means by 
which a sounder price structure can 
be achieved.” 

In line with that philosophy, 
Asarco plans a production cutback 


at properties in Newfoundland and || 
Australia during the summer and ||} 
has instructed its managers in Mex- | 
ico and Peru to investigate ways of | 
curtailing operations in those coun- 
tries. 

Evidently more people are begin- ff 
ning to share that attitude. The 
large Canadian producer, Consoli- }} 
dated Smelting & Refining Co. of 
Canada Ltd., recently announced ff} 
that beginning June | it is trim- |f 
ming its output by 15,000 tons of 
lead and 20,000 tons of zine an- 
nually. 


e® Rest of Agenda—Sure to be dis- 
cussed will be formation of an in- 
tergovernmental study group. Its 
purpose: To collect and distribute 
world statistics on the two metals 
and make recommendations on 
ways to cure the current malady. 


Discussion is expected on the pos- 
sibilities of some sort of voluntary 
international control plan such as 
limiting exports and production for 
a specified period—say a year. 


© Chances—It’s inconceivable that 
delegates won’t agree there is an 
overproduction problem. Odds are 
good some sort of machinery will 
be set up to form an embryo study 
group. 

But there’s little hope of adop- 
tion of an export-production plan 
agreeable to all. If other meetings 
are any criteria, the atmosphere will 
be as chilled as the wind that 
sweeps in from the adjoining East 
River when this subject is broached. 
Any production limitation would 
probably come as the result of in- 
dividual decisions rather than an 
international plan. 


of the world lowered demand. 
The result was a rise in stocks 


NONFERROUS PRICE RECORD 


and a fallin rice pattern. ge S. Price Last Previous Mar. Feb. Apr., 1958 
d ie ie 1 ae i] d ae Apr. 29 Change Price Avg Avg Avg 
DCU Se ena Days Cure Ce g CaLpUL Aluminum . 24.70 Aug. 1, 1958 24.00 24.700 24.700 24.000 
Some pickup has been evident since Copper 31.50-32.50 Apr. 21, 1959 31.50-32.00 32.031 30.159 24.323 
quotas went into effect last fall but Lea eiareac.s 11.30 Apr. 20, 1959 10.80 11.238 11.368 11.800 
; : Magnesium . 35.25 Aug. 13, 1956 33.75 35.250 35.250 35.250 
operations are still at a reduced Nickel .... 74.00 Dec. 6, 1956 64.50 74.000 74.000 74,000 
level. Tin ........ 102.875 Apr. 29, 1959 102.75 103.000 102.364 93.021 
Zine ....... 11,00 Feb. 25, 1959 11.50 11.000 11.409 10.000 


e One Sided—Conversely, foreign 
producers have done little to lower 
output even though the consensus 
is this will eventually have to be 
done to put the market on a sound 


Quotations in cents per pound based on: COPPER, mean of primary and secondary, deld. 
Conn. Valley; LEAD, common grade, deld. St. Louis; ZINC, prime western, E. St. Louis; 
TIN, Straits, deld. New York; NICKEL, electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base size at refinery, 
unpacked; ALUMINUM, primary pig, 99.5+%, f.o.b. shipping point; MAGNESIUM, pig 
99.8%, Velasco, Tex. 


140 STEEL 


McGILL canmrog’ 

wee oes bearings cost less to increase 
efficiency of cam follower, guide 
and support roller applications 


Using CAMROL CF and cyR (cam yoke roller) bearings eliminates 
the inconvenience of obtaining and processing component 
parts for built up followers. It costs less to select the 

proper size CAMROL bearing from stock than machine and 
assemble loose bolts, bushings, bearings, and snap rings. 


CAMROL bearings are engineered and precision built to carry 
heavier loads with greater accuracy and alignment. An 

extra heavy outer race with full roller complement on a flanged 
stud (or inner for CYR) offers high load and shock capacity. 
Smooth, dependable action with low starting friction is 
assured through longer machine life. Available sealed also. 


Improved performance, reduced 
friction and greater accuracy 
as ram guides in huge welder 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

The long ram stroke and large diameter | 

welding wheel impose severe requirements | 

on the CAMROL equipped ram guiding device | 

of this resistance seam welder manufactured l 
by the TAYLOR-WINFIELD CORPORATION. 

The CAMROLS provide | 

greater accuracy with less | 

friction than was expe- | 

rienced witharoundram | 

and bushing type bear- | 

ing formerly used. Lubri- | 

cation is simplified, | 
maintenance reduced 

and performance is | 

excellent. | 

| 

| 

| 

| 

] 


Se ee ee Ore eer eee 
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tS Ss ee 


The aS has a throat 
depth of 84” and a 12” ® . 
vertical stroke of the ae: CAM ROL bea rings 
per ram carrying the : 
large diameter welding take severe impact 
wheel. | * . 
oads in hydraulic 
ae ee a, 
Dern oN ee ee ‘, | snubbing hooks 
| Ease of assembly and smooth operation in oC kee 
| Rema t ¢ | used as hook positioner roll- 
| electrolimit continuous gage Ht oie BORON JACKSON 
| PRATT & WHITNEY CO., INC., manufac- | | HYDRAPLEX HOOKS. 
| turers of the ELECTROLIMIT CONTINUOUS | | These heavy-duty (500 ton 
| GAGE shown here have cut costs through | capacities) hooks are used in 
| the elimination of built up followers re- | oil well drilling work. The 
quiring ball bearings, shafts, spacers and | hook positioner_mechanism 
| milling slots by using sealed CAMROL | includes CAMROL cam fol- 
| bearings. They are prelubricated and lowers that travel on a hard- 
| protected. The CAMROL bearings which ened cam track when the 
| travel along a vertical cross slide rail, | load is released to return the 
| provide smooth, easy action as the gage | hook to its original position. 
| slides onto strip material running | | The CAMROL bearings take 
| through the mill. No bearing replace- | severe impact loads in the 
\ ment reported in over 10 years. Tae thousands of pounds. 
a A 


SSS 


engineered electrical products = — SEND FOR CATALOG No. 52-A 


Fas L Lt. MULTIROL — GUIDEROL — CAMROL 
Vy 


precision needle roller bearings 
McGILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC., BEARING DIV., 301 N. LAFAYETTE ST.,/ VALPARAISO, INDIANA 
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Nonferrous Metals 


Cents per pound, carlots except as otherwise 
noted. 


PRIMARY METALS AND ALLOYS 


Aluminum: 99.5%, pigs 24.70; ingots, 26.80, 
30,000 lb or more, f.o.b. shipping point. 
Freight allowed on 500 Ib or more. 
Aluminum Alloy: No, 13, 28.60; No. 43, 28.40; 
No, 195, 29.40; No. 214, 30.20; No. 356, 28.60: 
30 or 40 lb ingots. 

Antimony: R.M.M. brand, 99.5%, 29.00; Lone 
Star brand, 29.50, f.o.b. Laredo, Tex., in 
bulk. Foreign brands, 99.5%, 24.50-25.00, New 
York, duty paid, 10,000 lb or more. 
Beryllium: 97% lump or beads, $71.50 per lb, 
f.0.b. Cleveland or Reading, Pa. 

Beryllium Aluminum: 5% Be, $74.75 per Ib of 
contained Be, with balance as Al at market 
price, f.o.b. shipping point. 

Beryllium Copper: 3.75-4.75% Be, $43 per 
Ib of contained Be, with balance ag Cu at 
market price on shipment date, f.o.b. shipping 
point. 

Bismuth: $2.25 per lb, ton lots. 

Cadmium: Sticks and bers, $1.30 per lb deld. 


Cobalt: 97.99%, $1.75 per lb for 500-lb keg, 
$1.77 per lb for 100 lb case; $1.82 per Ib un- 
der 100 Ib. 

Columbium: Powder, $55-85 per lb, nom. 
Copper: Electrolytic, 31.50 deld.; custom 
smelters, 32.50; lake, 31.50 deld.; fire refined, 
31.25 deld. 

Germanium: First reduction, less than 1 kg, 
41.00 per gram; 1-10 kg, 37.00 per gram; 
intrinsic grade, 35.00-37.00 per gram, 

Gold: U. S. Treasury, $35 per oz. 

Indium: 99.9%, $2.25 per troy oz. 

Iridium: $75-80 nom. per troy oz. 

Lead: Common, 11.30; chemical, 11.40; cor- 
roding, 11.40, St. Louis, New York basis, add 
0.20, 

Lithium: Cups or ingots, 50-100 lb, $10 per 
Wb, f.o.b, Minneapolis; 100-500 Ib, $9.50 per 
Ib deld. 

Magnesium: Pig, 35.25; ingot, 36.00 f.o.b. 
Velasco, Tex.; 12 in. sticks, 59.00 f.o.b. 
Madison, Ill. 

Magnesium Alloys: AZ91A (diecasting), 40.75 
deld.; AZ6S8A, AZ92A, AZ91C (sand casting), 
40.75, f.0.b. Velasco, Tex. 

Mercury: Open market, spot, New York, $240- 
245 per 76 lb flask. 

Molybdenum: Unalloyed, turned _ extrusion, 
3.76-5.75 in. round, $9.60 per lb in lots of 
2500 lb or more, f.o.b. Detroit. 

Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, sheets (4 x 4 in. 
and larger), unpacked, 74.00; 10-lb pigs, un- 
packed, 78.25; ‘‘XX’’ nickel shot, 79.50; ‘‘F”’ 
nickel shot for addition to cast iron, 74.50; 
“F”’ nickel, 5 lb ingots in kegs for addition 
to cast iron, 75.50. Prices f.o.b. Port Col- 
borne, Ont., including import duty. New 
York basis, add 1.01. Nickel oxide sinter at 
Buffalo, New York, or other established U. S. 
points of entry, contained nickel, 69.60. 


Osmium: $70-100 per troy oz nom. 
Palladium: $18-20 per troy oz. 

Platinum: $77-80 per troy oz from refineries. 
Radium: $16-21.50 per mg radium content, 
depending on quantity. 

Rhodium: $122-125 per troy oz. 

Ruthenium: $55-60 per troy oz. 

Selenium: $7.00 per lb, commercial grade. 
Silver: Open market, 91.375 per troy oz. 


Sedium: Solid pack, c.]., 19.50; 1.c.l., 20.00; 
brick, c.1., 21.00; l.c.l., 21.50; tank car, 17.00. 
Tantalum: Rod, $60 per lb; sheet, $55 per lb. 
: $1.65-1.85 per Ib. 

Thallium: $7.50 per lb. 

Tin: Straits, N. Y., spot and prompt, 102.875. 
Titanium: Sponge, 99.3 + % grade A-1, ductile 
(0.3% Fe max.), $1.62-1.82; grade A-2 (0.5% 
Fe max.), $1.70 per lb. 

Tungsten: Powder, 98.8%, carbon reduced, 
1000-Ib lots, $2.75-2.90 per Ib nom., f.o.b. 
shipping point; less than 1000 Ib, add 15.00; 
99 + % hydrogen reduced, $3.30-3.80. 

Zinc: Prime Western, 11.00; brass special, 
11.25; intermediate, 11.50, East St. Louis, 
freight allowed over 0.50 per lb, New York 
basis, add 0.50. High grade, 12.00; special 
high grade, 12.25 deld. Diecasting alloy ingot 
No. 3, 13.50; No. 2, 14.00; No. 5, 13.75 deld. 
Zirconium: Reactor grade sponge, 100 Ib or 
less, $7 per 1b; 100-500 lb, $6.50 per 1b; over 
500 Ib, $6 per Ib. 

(Note: Chromium, manganese, and silicon met- 
als are listed in ferroalloy section. ) 
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SECONDARY METALS AND 
ALLOYS 


Aluminum Ingot: Piston alloys, 23.875-25.25; 
No. 12 foundry alloy (No. 2 grade), 21.75- 
22.00; 5% silicon alloy, 0.60 Cu max., 24.75- 
25.00; 13 alloy, 0.60 Cu max., 24.75-25.00; 195 
alloy, 25.25-26.00; 108 alloy, 22.25-22.50. Steel 
deoxidizing grades, notch bars, granulated or 
shot: Grade 1, 23.75; grade 2, 22.50; grade 3, 
21.25; grade 4, 19.75. 

Brass Ingot: Red brass No. 115, 30.25; tin 
bronze, No. 225, 41.25; No. 245 ,35.00; high- 
leaded tin bronze, No. 305, 34.50; No. 1 yellow, 
405, 24.75; manganese bronze, No. 421, 

aeoe 


Magnesium Alloy Ingot: AZ63A, 37.50; AZ91B, 
37.50; AZ91C, 41.25; AZ92A, 37.50. 


NONFERROUS PRODUCTS 
BERYLLIUM COPPER 


(Base prices per Ib, plus mill extras, 2000 to 
5000 Ib; nom. 1.9% Be alloy.) Strip, $1.91, 
f.o.b. Temple, Pa., or Reading, Pa.; rod, 
bar, wire, $1.89, f.o.b. Temple, Pa, 


COPPER WIRE 


Bare, soft, f.o.b. eastern mills, 20,000-lb lots, 
36.855; 1.c.l., 37.48. Weatherproof, 20,000-lb 
lots, 37.42; l.c.l., 38.17. 


LEAD 


(Prices to jobbers, f.o.b. Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh.) Sheets, full rolls, 140 sq ft or 
more, $17.50 per cwt; pipe, full coils, $17.50 
per cwt; traps and bends, list prices plus 30%, 


TITANIUM 


(Prices per lb, 10,000 lb and over, f.o.b. mill.) 
Sheet and strip, $7.50-17.00; sheared mill 
plate, $5.25-10.00; wire, $5.75-10.00; forging 
billets, $3.55-5.75; hot-rolled and forged bars, 
$4.25-7.50. 


ZINO 


(Prices per lb, c.l., f.o.b, mill.) Sheets, 26,00; 
ribbon zinc in coils, 21.50; plates, 20.00. 


ZIRCONIUM 


Plate, $12.50-19.20; H.R. strip, $12.50-22.90; 
C.R. strip, $15.90-31.25; forged or H.R. bars, 
$11.00-17.40. 


NICKEL, MONEL, INCONEL 


**A’’? Nickel Monel Inconel 
Sheets, C.R. ...... 126 106 128 
StrippeCoR ec nciictats 124 108 138 
Plater rlattsmarcatcatens 120 105 121 
Rod, Siiapes, H.R... 107 89 109 
Seamless Tubes .... 157 129 200 


ALUMINUM 


Sheets: 1100, 3003 and 5005 mill finish (30,000 
Ib base; freight allowed). 


ALUMINUM (continued) 
Plates and Circles: Thickness 0.250-3 


24-60 in, width or diam., 72-240 in. lengthafi}) 


Alloy Plate Base Circie Base: 
1100-F, 3003-F .... 42.40 47.20 
GOSQeH Sess creere oye 43.50 48.30 
S004 = Fee atin cinis scneve 44.50 50.20 
BOSS= Hee ae elacteetcte 45.10 50.90 
GOCT=TG ecciswrs cstereis 45.60 51.70 
ZO2Z4= TA) ieieinpetates: clarete 49.30 56.10 
TO75-T6* ..... aati 57.60 64.70 


*24-48 in. width or diam., 72-180 in. lengths 


Screw Machine Stock: 30,000 Ib base. 
Diam, (in.) or ——-Round——- ——Hexagonal 


across flats* 2011-T3 2017-T4 2011-T3 2017-T4| 
in 


0.125 76.90 73.90 onen 1 
0.250 62.00 60.20 89.10 76.60\)) 
0.375 61.20 60.00 73.50 68.50\)) 
0.500 61.20 60.00 73.50 68.50))) 
0.625 61.20 60.00 69.80 64.20%) 
0.750 59.70 58.40 63.60 60.401) 
0.875 50.70 58.40 63.60 60.40% 
1.000 50.70 58.40 63.60 
1.125 57.30 56.10 61.50 
1.250 57.30 56.10 61.50 
1.350 57.30 56.10 61.50 
1.500 57.30 56.10 61.50 
1.625 55.00 53.60 piavers 
1.750 55.00 53.60 60.30 
1.875 55.00 53.60 sates 
2.000 55.00 53.60 60.30 f 
2.125 53.50 52.10 SG010 Ae | 
2.250 53.50 52.10 ie AOE 
2.375 53.50 52.10 Soo) cide 4 
2.500 53.50 52.10 ewan 56.20 
2.625 hoon 50.40 Oe eee ee | 
2.750 51.90 50.40 Brice pit’ 
2.875 mane 50.40 O06 
3.000 51.90 50.40 a 
3.125 anoles 50.40 ae 
3.250 «ee» 50.40 eeee eel 
3.375 BRXe fe 50.40 c 

*Selected sizes. 

Forging Stock: Round, Class 1, random 


lengths, diam., 0.375-8 in., ‘‘B’’ temper; 2014, ||} 
42,20-55.00; 6061, 41.60-55.00; 7075, 61.60-) 


75.00; 7070, 66.60-80.00. 
Pipe: ASA schedule 40, alloy 6063-T6 stand- 
ard length, plain ends, 90,000 lb base, dollars 


1 in., 29.75; 1% in., 40.30; 1% in., 48.15; 2 
in., 58.30; 4 in., 160.20; 6 in., 287.55; 8 in., 
432.70. 


Extruded Solid Shapes: 


Alloy Alloy 
Factor 6063-75 6062-T6 
9-11 42.70-44.20 51.30-55.50 
12-14 42.70-44.20 52.00-56.50 
15-17 42.70-44.20 53.20-58.20 
18-20 43.20-44.70 55.20-60.80 
MAGNESIUM 


Sheet and Plate: AZ31B standard grade, 0.32 


\} 
‘| 
| 
iH} 
| 


{| 


) 


Thickness : 
in., 103.10; .081 in., 77.90; .125 in., 70.40; .188 
ae Back meest in., 69.00; .250-2.0 in., 67.90. AZ31B spec. | 
grades, .032 in., 171.30; .081 in., 108.80; 
0.250-0.136 42.80-47.30 125 in., 98.10; .188 in., 95.70; .250-2.00 in., 
0.136-0.096 43.20-48-30 9 oes oe aes 93.30, Tread plate, 60-192 in. lengths, 24-72 in. | 
0.1.26-0:103 eels a leserale 39;20-39.80 widths; .125 in., 74.90; .188 in., 71.70-72.10; 
0.096-0.077 43.80-50.00 39.30-40.00 .25-.75 in., 70.60-71.60. Tooling plate, 0.25-3.0 | 
0.077-0.068 44.30-52.20 a6c-40'7 in., 73.00. 
0.068-0.061 i4305236 © "2908079 extruded Solid Shapes: 
0.061-0.048 44.90-54.40 40.10-41.80 Com. Grade Spe Oe | 
0.048-0.088 45.40-57.10 40.60-43.20 Factor (AZ31C) (A he xa 
0.088-0.080 45.70-62.00 41.00-45.70 6-8 65.30-67.60 84.6 aaa ee 
0.080-0.024 46.20-53.70 41.30-45.70 12-14 65.30-67.60 85.70- . 
0.024-0.019 46.90-56.80 42.40-44.10 24-26 66.10-75.30 90.60-91.30 — 
0.019-0.017 47.70-54.10 43.00-44.70 36-38 66.10-75.30 104.20-105.30 
0.017-0.015 48.60-55.00 43.80-45.50 
0.015-0.014 49.60 44.80-46.50 NONFERROUS SCRAP 
sie Se ae DEALENS’ BUYING PRICES 
0.011-0.0095 53.50 48.10 (Cents per pound, New York in ton lots.) 
0.0085-0.0085 54.60 49.60 Copper and Brass: No. 1 heavy copper and wire, 
0.0085-0.0075 56.20 50.80 24.50-25.00; No. 2 heavy copper and wire, 
0.0075-0.007 57.70 52.30 22.50-23.00; light copper, 20.50-21.00; No. 1 
0.007-0.006 59.30 53.70 composition red brass, 19.00-19.50; No. 1 com- 
BRASS MILL PRICES 
MILL PRODUCTS a SCRAP ALLOWANCES e 
Sheets, (Based on copper at 31.50c) 
Strip, Seamless Clean Rod Clean 
Plate Rod Wire Tubes Heavy Ends Turnings 
Copper) siseicaceesteaessee O0:63D. 52.86c aa 55.82 27.500 27.500 26.750 
Yellow Brass .......... 48.24 32.734 48.78 51.65 20.625 19.750 18.750 
Low Brass, 80% ....... 51.23 51.17 51.77 54.54 23.250 23.000 22.500 
Red Brass, 85% ....... 52.29 52.23 52.83 55.60 24.250 24.000 23.500 
Com. Bronze, 90% ..... 53.90 53.84 54.44 56.96 25.125 24.875 24.375 
Manganese Bronze ..... 56.54 50.14 60.62 aeside: 19.125 18.875 18.375 
Muntz Metal ........... 50.85 46.16 ene, pine 19.375 19.125 18.625 
Naval Brass ........... 52.80 46.61 59.36 56.21 19.125 18.875 18.375 
Silicon Bronze ......... 60.67 59.86 60.21 78.35 27.000 26.750 26.000 
Nickel Silver, 10% ..... 63.82 66.15 66.15 ee 25.500 25.250 12.625 
Phos. Bronze ... 75.34 75.84 75.84 17.02 28.625 28.375 25.750 


a. Cents per Ib, f.0.b. mill; freight allowed on 500 lb or more. b. Hot-rolled. 


ce. Cold-drawn. 


d. Free cutting. e. Prices in cents per lb for less than 20,000 lb, f.o.b. shipping point. On lots 
over 20,000 Ib at one time, of any or all kinds of scrap, add 1 cent per lb. 


STEEL 


position turnings, 18.00-18.50; new brass clip- 
pings, 17.50-18.00; light brass, 13.00-13.50; 
jweavy yellow brass, 14.00-14.50; new brass rod 
jends, 15.00-15.50; auto radiators, unsweated, 

4.50-15.00; cocks and faucets, 15.50-16.00; 
®rass pipe, 15.50-16.00. 


‘Lead: Soft scrap lead, 7.50-8.00; battery 
alates, 2.25-2.50; linotype and stereotype, 8.75- 
9.25; electrotype, 7.25-7.75; mixed  babitt, 
3.75-9.25. 

‘Monel: Clippings, 26.00-28.00; old sheets, 
‘eal turnings, 20.00-21.00; rods, 26.00- 
Nickel: Sheets and clips, 52.00-54.00; rolled 
anodes, 52.00-54.00; turnings, 38.00-40.00; rod 
ands, 52.00-54.00. 


‘Zine: Old zinc, 3.00-3.25; new diecast scrap, 
3.00-3.25; Old diecast scrap, 1.50-1.75. 


Aluminum: Old castings and sheets, 9.75- 
10.25; clean borings and turnings, 6.25-6.75; 
Begregated low copper clips, 13.00-13.50; segre- 
wsated high copper clips, 13.00-13.50; mixed low 
WWeopper clips, 12.00-12.50; mixed high copper 
iielips, 11.00-11.50. 

(Cents per pound, Chicago) 
Aluminum: Old castings and sheets, 11.75- 
2.25; clean borings and turnings, 9.50-10.00; 
Segregated low copper clips, 16.75217.25; segre- 
gated high copper clips. 15.75-16.25; mixed low» 
copper clips, 16.00-16.50; mixed high copper 
{elips, 15.25-15.75. 


} 

| (Cents per pound, Cleveland) 
(Aluminum: Old castings and sheets, 10.50- 
111.00; clean borings and turnings, 9.50-10.00; 
ypeeregated low copper clips, 14.50-15.00; seg- 
jregated high copper clips, 13.00-13.50; mixed 
flow copper clips, 13.50-14.00; mixed high cop- 
peer clips, 12.50-13.00. 

REFINERS’ BUYING PRICES 
(Cents per pound, earlots, delivered refinery) 


{Beryllium Copper: Heavy scrap, 0.020-in. and 
fneavier, not less than 1.5% Be, 57.50; light 
ee 52.50; turnings and borings, 37.50. 
}Copper and Brass: No. 1 heavy copper and 
Kwire, 27.00; No. 2 heavy copper and wire, 
26.00; light copper, 23.75; refinery brass 
(60% copper) per dry copper content, 25.75. 

| INGOTMAKERS’ BUYING PRICES 
}Copper and Brass: No. 1 heavy copper and 
pwire, 27.00; No. 2 heavy copper and wire, 
26.00, light copper, 23.75; No. 1 composition 
borings, 20.50; No. 1 composition solids, 21.00; 
heavy yellow brass solids, 15.00; yellow brass 
urnings, 14.00; radiators, 16.00. 


i 
! 


PLATING MATERIALS 


(F.o.b. shipping point, freight allowed on 
quantities) 


ANODES 

j admium: Special or patented shapes, $1.30. 
(Copper: Flat-rolled, 47.79; oval. 46.00, 5000- 
10,000 Ib; electrodeposited, 40.50, 2000-5000 
Ib lots; cast, 43.00, 5000-10.000 lb quantities. 
Nickel: Depolarized, less than 100 Ib, 114.25; 
wire, 27.00; No. 2 heavy copper and wire, 
26.00; light copper, 23.75; refinery brass 
deduct 3 cents a Ib. 

‘Tin: Bar or slab, less than 200 lb, 121.50; 200- 
499 Ib, 120.00; 500-999 Ib, 119.50; 1000 lb or 
more, 119.00. 

Zinc: Balls, 18.00; flat tops, 18.00; flats, 
20.75; ovals, 20.00, ton lots. 


CHEMICALS 


Cadmium Oxide: $1.30 per Ib in 100-lb drums. 


Chromic Acid (flake): 100-2000 Ib, 31.00; 2000- 
10,000 Ib, 30.50; 10,000-20,000 Ib, 30.00; 20,000 
Ib or more, 29.50. 


Copper Cyanide: 100-200 Ib, 65.90; 300-900 
Ib, 63.00; 1000-19,900 Ib, 61.90. 


Copper Sulphate: 100-1900 lb, 15.30; 2000-5900 
Ib, 13.30; 6000-11,900 lb, 13.05; 12,000-22,900 
Ib, 12.80; 23,000 Ib or more, 12.30. 


Nickel Chloride: 100 lb, 45.00; 200 lb, 43.00; 
300 Ib, 42.00; 400-4900 Ib, 40.00; 5000-9900 Ib, 
38.00; 10,000 Ib or more, 37.00. 

Nickel Sulphate: 5000-22,999 lb, 29.00; 23.000- 
39,990 lb, 28.50; 40.000 lb or more, 28.00. 
Sodium Cyanide (Cyanobrik): 200 lb, 20.80; 
400-800 lb, 19.80; 1000-19,800 lb, 18.80; 20,000 
lb or more, 17.80. 

Sodium Stannate: Less than 100 Ib, 80.10; 100- 
600 lb, 70.70; 700-1900 lb, 68.00; 2000-9900 Ib, 
66.10; 10,000 lb or more, 64.80. 

Stannous Chloride (Anhydrous): 25 Ib, 155.60; 
100 lb, 150.70; 400 lb, 148.30; 800-19,900 Ib, 
107.40; 20,000 Ib or more, 101.30. 

Stannous Sulphate: Less than 50 Ib, 140.70; 
50 lb, 110.70; 100-1900 lb, 108.70; 2000 1b or 
more, 106.70. 


Zinc Cyanide: 100-200 lb, 59.00; 300-900 lb, 
57.00. 
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(Concluded from Page 137) 


major current consuming outlets. 
Shipwork continues active, but the 
trend is downward. Fabricating 
shops, including weldment_ build- 
ers, do not have heavy backlogs, 
but tank requirements are heavier, 
notably for government fuel stor- 
age where terminal facilities are 
needed. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa., will fabricate 21,000 linear ft, 
30 in. caisson pipe for the Pruden- 
tial Center foundations, Boston. 


Distributors ... 


Prices, Page 131 


Proof that steel supply is ad- 
equate to cover needs: Absence of 


a run on steel service centers for 
such products as cold rolled and 
galvanized sheets. Apparently, users 
haven’t come to the point where 
they want to pay the higher dis- 
tributor prices for material for in- 
ventory. They may take that action, 
however, as the end of the current 
steel contract approaches. 


Business at steel service centers 
is improving, but only at a modest 
rate which closely parallels opera- 
tions in the metalworking indus- 
tries. Bookings have registered some 
of the largest gains in Chicago due 
to the wide diversification in the 
area and the fact that more steel is 
used there than is locally produced. 


A healthy upturn is also reported 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING - 


Help Wanted 


ROD & STRIP ROLLING MILL SUPT. for non- 
ferrous & stainless wire manufacturer in New- 
ark, N. J. area. Practical experience in hot 
rolling miil desirable. Full responsibility for all 
related operations. Send complete record to Box 
751, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


EXPERIENCED SHEET PRODUCTION SUPER- 
INTENDENT. Immediate opening for superin- 
tendent with background in aluminum strip and 
sheet rolling. Prefer Mechanical Engineering De- 
gree, or equivalent, with 3-4 years experience. 
Must have working knowledge of plant layout 
and auxiliary equipment. Modern installation in 
growing Mid-southern community. Independent 
aluminum production. In resume give age, 
family, references, experience and salary re- 
quirement. Enclose photograph. Reply Box 753, 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEER 


Large manufacturer (approximately 2500 em- 
Ployees) of specialty steel products including 
closed and open die heavy press forgings, forged 
and rolled rings and flanges, desires graduate 
mechanical engineer with 5 to 10 years’ experi- 
ence in tool, die, jig, and fixture design to 
head this engineering function. Salary com- 
mensurate with ability. When applying give 
educational background, experience and salary 
requirements. Reply Box 758, STEEL, Penton 
Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


Mechanical Engineer 


Desire graduate M. E. expert and experienced 
in tool design and manufacturing operations. 
Must enjoy flexible, creative work constantly 
facing him with the creative demands of new 
development and applications in material han- 
dling, tool design, and equipment utilizations. 
General supervisory and production experience 
desirable. Should be interested in keeping abreast 
of developments in modern metallurgy and ad- 
vanced metal forming (stamping and fabrica- 
tion) practices. Excellent opportunity for young 
man (28-35) now in $7,000-$9,000 range to grow 
rapidly through his basic contribution to a 
steadily expanding (non-auto) company in St. 
Louis. All replies kept strictly confidential. Please 
address resumes to: D. M. More, 9827 Clayton 
Road, St. Louis 17, Missouri. 


Representatives Wanted 


WANTED: MANUFACTURERS’ AGENT for 
New England territory to represent light ham- 
mer closed die forge plant. Please send particu- 
lars and lines now represented. Box 760, STEEL, 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


BUILDINGS 
FOR SALE 


Total of 3-Widths of 58’, 78’, and 


31’, length of 600’.2—with crane 
runways, 1—Capable of handling 
80 Ton Crane. Located on siding; 
ready for dismantling; ideal for 


heavy industry. 


Reply Box 756, STEEL 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio 


FOR SALE 
600 Ton Elm Hyd. Press, model 6343 
6714%4" x 52%” between post 

48 x 45”, stroke 38” approx. 
Max, daylight 5’, double cushions 


Draw 18” 
T. R. WIGGLESWORTH MACHINERY CO. 
Route 8 Bedford, Ohio 


GET CASH NOW 


for your new surplus. motors, 
controls and transformers! 
AVAILABLE: NEW MOTORS 


Over 5,000 new motors, in stock, from 
‘aHP te 200 HP. Specie! low prices. 


Write, wire 
A ELECTRIC MOTOR CORP. 
or phone AJAX P.O. Box 262. Rochester. M.Y 
collect! Long Distonce Phone LD. 132 


We are interested in purchasing 

SURPLUS STEEL and ALUMINUM 

Sheet, strip, bars, tubing and pipe 
M. R. BERLIN CO. 


2900 W. PETERSON ROAD 
CHICAGO 45, ILL. 


HOW TO BEAT THE HEAT 


for strong high alloy 
requirements in the 
1,800 to 2,300° F range! 


DURALOY 


*Covered by U.S. Patents 


casting alloy 


Duraloy “HOM” isa special high nickel 
alloy developed to produce castings 
that meet high temperature 
requirements, especially when castings 
are subject to oxidizing atmospheres. 


TEMPERATURE ~ 056, Fr ee _ TepcraTune — ES. ee 


CURVE SHOWING S 
TO RUPTURE AT 100 HOURS 
FOR DURALOY-HOM 


CURVES SHOWING CREEP STRESS FOR 
CREEP RATE OF 1% IN 10,000 HOURS AND 
RECOMMENDED DESIGN STRESS 
FOR DURALOY-HOM 


CURVES SHOWING HIGH TEMPERATURE 
SHORT-TIME TENSILE STRENGTH 
OF DURALOY-HOM 


Castings of DURALOY “HOM” are now 
being produced by our three methods: 
static, centrifugal and shell molded. 
Write today for additional information 
on this versatile new alloy. 


URALOYW 


OFFICE AND PLANT: Scottdale, Pa. 
EASTERN OFFICE: 12 East 41st Street, New York 7, N.Y. 
ATLANTA OFFICE: 76—4th Street, N.W. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 332 South Michigan Avenue 
DETROIT OFFICE: 23906 Woodward Avenue, Pleasant Ridge, Mich. 
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in the Philadelphia district, a 
tributed in part to the booked-u 
position of an increasing numb 
of mills. One distributor receive: 
an order for 60,000 lb of bars. H 
says: “The mills have to be tigh 
before we get anything like that.. 

The market in the Southwest i 
firmer. For the last 18 months o: 
so distributors have been losin; 
orders to importers of steel, but : 
gradual rise in prices of foreign ste 
and more extended deliveries fro 


= 


U. S. Steel Corp. is obtaining 
oxygen from a new generating plant 
(capacity: 34 tons a day) at its 
Clairton (Pa.) Steel Works. About 
80 percent will go to open hearths 
for steelmaking, the balance is for 


general plant use. 
built by Air Products Inc., 
town, Pa., which owns and oper- 


ates it. F. A. Dudderar is general 
superintendent of the Clairton 
Works. | 


Some Import Steel Items. | 


Are in Stronger Demand | 


Reflecting tight domestic wuipolell 
demand for imported sheets is in-| 
creasing. Prices on _hot-rolled| 
sheets from Europe are up 5 cents) 
per 100 Ib. Quotations on cold) 
rolled are unchanged, but they are 
strong. 

Foreign plates (basic and _bes- 
semer) are moving better, partly | 
because of more stringent supply on 
this side and a fairly substantial | 
reduction in imported plate prices. | 

While trading is brisk, business | 
in merchant bars is slower. This is 
due in some measure to extended | 
delivery promises by European | 
mills. However, there is less buy- | 
ing pressure, and in the Gulf and 
West Coast areas prices are off 10) 
to 20 cents per 100 lb. 

Lagging demand for bright com- | 
mon wire nails from Europe has” 
led to a drop in the market at all. 
ports in this country—20 cents at. 
North Atlantic, 10 cents at South | 
Atlantic, 2 cents at Gulf, and 25 
cents at west coast ports. 

Demand for tubular products is 
slow. 


STEEL 


